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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


HERE is not very much to record in the way of war news. 
During the past week in the Western theatre the appalling 
weather has rendered military movements almost impossible. 
When chalk downs get first thoroughly soaked with water 
and are then cut up with heavy traffic the result is seas 
of mud or something a good deal worse. ‘‘ The finished product” 
is really more like dirty plaster or low-grade cement than honest 
mud. In spite, however, of the necessity of floundering in a plaster 
tank, the irrepressible soldiers of France and Britain have managed 
to make a good deal of local progress and to suppress many hardly 
pushed counter-attacks. The French in particular at the southern 
end of the Somme fighting line have pressed on and taken some 
seven hundred prisoners and made good their hold on many 
important gains to the north-cast of Chaulnes. 


If the weather now improves we should not be surprised to hear 
of the British taking up the attack and of big doings in our sector ; 
but the impatient public here must remember that everything 
depends upon the absence of rain and hurricane conditions. They 
must remember also that there is yet another condition which, 
though it will not forbid persistent pressure throughout the winter, 
must tend to slow down the war machine. This is the wasted 
character of the country reconquered from the enemy. Practically 
all the houses there have been levelled, and therefore the distances 
which men have to go to get back to good rest billets become 
greater and greater as we advance. 


We do not for a moment suggest that these difficulties are in- 
surmountable, for they are not. Nevertheless, they do prevent 
rapidity of action and gencrally render the war more laborious. 
Sir Douglas Haig, however, is not the man to be beaten by mud, 
storm, or desolation, and we may trust him, now that he has once 
begun, never to leave the enemy alone till he has done with him. 
Like a skilled boxer, he will keep on planting his blows in the 
right place, at the right pace, and under conditions which will 
cause the maximum of depression and inconvenience. ‘“ Tear-’em’s 
& good dog, but Holdfast’s a better,’ and Sir Douglas has got 
them both at work. 


The news from Rumania is improving in quality. In the first 
place the Allied troops in the Dobrudja have not merely stopped 
retreating, but have turned round and resumed the offensive. On 
Thursday they were reported to be advancing to the attack of 
Mackensen’s army. In the Carpathian passes the fighting still 
continues, but though there have been a few local German successes, 
the enemy have not made any real contribution to their grandiose 
policy of the rapid and total destruction of the Rumanian kingdom 
In the north-west borders of Rumania and the Bukovina the 
Russians are also advancing, and are already said to have penetrated 
nearly five miles into Transylvanian territory. 


Before leaving the Rumanian news we must once more express 
our surprise, though perhaps ‘“‘ amazement verging on consterna- 


tion” would be the better phrase, at the way in which the 





have a Fortunatus’s purse in the way of armies, and that finding 
half-a-million men for the Balkans does not involve reducing their 
formations elsewhere, the armies on the Western and Eastern fronts 
and in front of the Allies at Salonika have been badly bled to 
provide man-power for Falkenhayn’s and Mackensen’s furious raids. 








But this does not exhaust the helpful part played by Rumania. 
It may have been bad strategy for her to penetrate deep into 
Transylvania rather than to guard the passes and wait to be 
attacked, but at any rate her action had some very good results. It 
forced the Germans into a hurricane campaign. The Hungarians 
immediately made it a condition of their loyalty to Germany that 
such a campaign should take place. But when Germany organizes 
one of her desperate rushes she does so by collecting her very best 
troops from other fronts and then forcing them along at a pace 
which, though it can be kept up for a few weeks, is amazingly 
destructive of men and material. Operations of this kind can 
only be justified from the military point of view if the goal can 
be rushed in the first attack. 


Unless we are greatly mistaken, the “ push at any price” has 
already ended in the Dobrudja in a tactical fiasco, and is going so to 
end in the Carpathians. If we are right, we wonder whether our 
pessimists will still have the effrontery to say that it would be better 
for us if Rumania had never come into the war. In our opinion, it 
will turn out in the end that Rumania has caused the German 
military authorities to do something very like ham-stringing their 
forces. 


The latest returns of the Compulsory Service Referendum in 
Australia show that the majority against conscription for foreign 
service now stands at only 68,474. _. It is still just possible, therefore, 
though by no means likely, that the votes still to be recorded may 
produce a tie, or actually a small majority for conscription. As we 
said last week, the voting has been one of the wonders of the war. 





Could any fact be more amazing than that over a million men in 
a country so distant from the seat of war, a very large proportion of 
them men of military age, should vote in favour of a form of com- 
pulsion which means that all the young men in some far-away Bush 
town must throw up their work on the land, first to train in some 
camp in Australia, it may be a thousand miles from their homes, 
then to be carried literally to the other end of the world for more 
training, and lastly to bury themselves in the subsoil of Picardy or 
Flanders, fighting enemies whose very names were unknown to 
them two years ago. Truly, as Sir Thomas Browne said, “ man is 
a noble animal,” and moved by noble impulses—anything but a 
materialist, or a creature selfish, mean, or cowardly. “ Oh brave 
new world that has such men and women in it!” is a Shakespearean 
motto which we can apply to every one of the Dominions. 








The Athens correspondent of the Times says in last Saturday's 
paper that M. Venizelos is satisfied with the decisions of the Boulogne 
Conference. M. Venizelos points out that formal recognition is a 
matter of indifference to him since the Allies are giving him “ prac- 
tical support.” This is exactly what we supposed. M. Venizelos 
has plenty of means of conveying to us any grievances he may have, 
but he has never complained. The fact that he gets a de facto recog- 
nition and King Constantine a de jure recognition is only in 





accordance with M. Venizelos’s own wishes, as he has always shown 
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plainly that he wants to keep the Greek dynasty in existence. Very 
likely we should give King Constantine considerably less recognition 
than he has now if we followed our,own course, The pretence that 
M. Venizelos has been,abandoned jin favour of King Gongtantine is 
one of the most perverse exeuses yet invented for attacking the 
British Government. 


The destruction of two Greek ships by German submarines outside 
the Piraeus has not caused a flutter of agitation in Royalist hearts at 
Athens. The explanation of this complaisance is that the vessels 
were taking Venizelists to join the Army of the National Government 
at Salonika, King Constantine’s Government, however, have taken 
precautions to protect the German and Bulgarian Legations from 
attack by anti-German crowds. And they have even thought it 
worth while to sanction a statement that the ships were sunk by 
badly placed French mines. This kind of thing deceives no one. 
A house has been raided by the Allies near the Piraeus, and was 
found to be a headquarters for supplying German submarines. Some 
light Greek ships of war have been seized by Admiral du Fournet, 
after the Athens Government had refused to hand them over 
voluntarily. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Times says in last Saturday's 
paper that the pilgrims who have just returned from Mecca were 
highly satisfied with the improvement of the conditions there. Since 
the removal of Turkish rule the Grand Sherif has notably developed 
the hygienic safeguards for the pilgrims, and the immunity from 
plague and cholera was remarkable. Moreover, the pilgrims were 
not troubled along their route in the Hedjaz by the sort of robbery 
and battery which prevailed under the Ottoman régime, The 
Grand Sherif, in fact, seems to have earned high opinions for his 
enlightenment from all the pilgrims, whether they were Egyptians 
or Indians or inhabitants of the Hedjaz itself. 





The Admiralty have announced the sinking of the P. and O, 
liner ‘ Arabia’ in the Mediterranean on Monday afternoon. She 
was torpedoed without warning while carrying four hundred and 
thirty-seven passengers, including one hundred and sixty-nine 
women and children. Fortunately all the passengers and crew were 
saved, with the exception of two engineers. The ‘ Arabia’ was a 
vessel of just under eight thousand tons. She was on her way from 
Sydney to England. We must also record with much regret a 
disaster in the Irish Channel on the night of Friday week. The 
Londen and North-Western Railway steamer ‘Connemara,’ which 
plied between Holyhead and Greenore, collided with the tramp 
steamer ‘ Retriever’ off Greenore, and both vessels sank, It is 
believed that the ‘ Retriever’ had become unsteerable in the gale. 
Ninety lives were lost. There was only one survivor, who was 
washed up on the beach. 


The Admiralty have announced that one of our submarines oper- 
ating off the Danish coast “claims to have hit two Dreadnought 
battleships of the Kaiser class.” It is not known what damage was 
inflicted. The evidence grows from experience that the newer types 
of battleship can generally manage to keep afloat after being 
torpedoed. In any case it was a fine performance, and we heartily 
congratulate the gallant Lieutenant in command and his gallant crew. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week there was a good 
example of spy-hunting gone mad. The Government were attacked 
for having in their employment Professor Ethé, an unnaturalized 
German, who since 1872 has lived in England, and for a long time has 
been engaged in compiling a catalogue of the Persian MSS. at the India 
Office. No payment has been made to him for his work at the India 
Office since 1901. As Mr. Chamberlain said, this old scholar has all the 
threads of the catalogue in his hands. Professor C. H. Herford 
wrote to the Times of Monday to point out that Professor Ethé left 
Germany because of his rooted dislike of Prussianism. He came to 
England as the home of Constitutional liberty. When his reputation 
as a scholar became great German scholars wanted him back, but he 
refused to go although he was nominated to a Chair of Persian 
repeatedly and although he was making but a small living in England. 
Acceptance would have meant repudiation of his anti-Prussianism, 
and on that point he was so firm that the Kaiser himself regarded 
him with disapproval as a candidate for any of the servile 
State-protected Chairs of Germany. As a final touch to the 
irony of these facts Professor Herford adds that Professor Ethé 
is partly French. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday there was a debate on the 
second reading of Lord Salisbury’s Bill to set up an interim Register 
and to provide machinery for sailors and soldiers to vote. Lord 
Lansdowne said that the Government naturally approved of the 
main principle of the Bill as by their own Bill, which was now 
bung up, ninety per cent. of the soldiers over twenty-one years of 











age would be added to the Register. But he could not encourage 
the proposal that facilities should be given for seldiers to vote at 
the front: Lord Salisbury declared that he would press his Bil] 
unless the Government prodaced one ef their own, and the second 
reading was agreed to. For our part, we feel that soldiers and 
sailors have earned their right to vote by an absolutely indefeasibie 
claim. Not a single attested soldier or sailor should be voteless, 


But voting at the actual front is another matter altogether, 
Those in command, we understand, have expressed strong opinions 
against a trench election as likely to bring with it distraction and a 
moral atmosphere which cannot be analysed in advance but which 
is thought likely to be very deleterious to military health. That 
being so, the commanders ought to be supported in their views, 
Even if their fears should be unfounded it is a very small thing 
indeed to ask the nation to stand by them. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday there was a curious little 
outburst of jealousy in regard to the Press. For example, Mr, 
Sherwell complained that the Government had developed an in. 
creasing tendency to take certain gentlemen representing the Press 
into their confidence and give them information which was denied 
to Parliament, while Colonel Gretton declared that information 
which could be given to the Press in confidence should be given also 
to the House in confidence. We are sorry to say that Sir Edward 
Carson expressed sympathy with these undignified whines. Ho 
even went so far as to say that he had a strong suspicion that the 
action of the Government was really an attempt to “ square” 
the Press. 


We can assure Sir Edward Carson that he is entirely mistaken. 
We venture to say that if he would attend any of the meetings at 
which the “ squaring” is alleged to take place—we have not the 
slightest doubt that he would be welcomed at such gatherings 
both by Ministers and by editors—he would at once realize the truth 
of our observations. It has long been a practice to give specially 
important news to the Press for its private information, though such 
news cannot for reasons of public policy be published. The inter- 
views with Cabinet Ministers which have become a feature of the 
war are only an expansion of this principle. At these gatherings 
heckling on the part of the journalists—heckling which is sometimes 
of a somewhat severe character—is in order. In addition to the 
information elicited in cross-examination, the representatives of 
the Press have an opportunity to state home truths at their pleasure, 
To represent this process as ‘“‘ squaring ” will be regarded as ludicrous 
by any one who has been present at the meetings. They are in no 
sense sensational, but are not, we think, unuseful. 





A moment’s reflection will show that there could be no “ squaring.” 
The Press is already fully muzzled by the Defence of the Realm Act, 
the Censorship, and the activities of the Press Bureau. To inserta bit 
of very dry biscuit into a dog’s mouth through his muzzle and allow 
him to growl a little can hardly be called bribery. As for the 
jealousy expressed by the House of Commons, which was perhaps 
not unnatural if rather unworthy, we may. venture to say that there 
can be no question which body is likely to be more discreet and 
better able to keep a secret—the House of Commons or the editors 
of the United Kingdom. We believe that in no case in which 
the Press has been trusted with a secret by the Government has 
the secret been divulged. In this respect its honour and discretion 
are absolutely untarnished. Can as much be said of the House of 
Commons and the politicians? We regret to say that it cannot 
even be said of Cabinets. 


In truth the whole thing is a storm in a teacup and ought never 
to have been raised. We shall be told, no doubt, that we are 
indisereet in writing as we have done; but really when such non< 
sense has been written on the subject as is contained in Mr. Massing- 
ham’s letter in the Times of Monday, it is necessary for someone ta 
take the responsibility of letting the public know a little of the 
nature of these harmless if not exactly necessary gatherings. 


The trade returns for the past month are again very satisfactory. 
Imports increased by £13,318,970 to £81,135,376, exports by 
£12,746,283 to £44,715,248, and re-exports by £500,689 to £7,663,322, 
as compared with October, 1915. There is always the difficulty that 
the trade returns express value not volume, and therefore allowance 
must be made for the continual rise in prices. But even after this 
allowance has been made the quantities imported were also much 
greater in several cases, including iron ore, raw cotton, linseed, 
petroleum, wheat, and meat. 


We are glad to note that Lord French in his arduous inspections 
of the Volunteers continues to insist on the unquestionable need 
of maintaining and expanding the Volunteer movement. Furtheri 
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he insists that the grant of arms and equipment to the Volunteers 


must be accompanied by the withdrawal of the right of resignation 
on fourteen days’ notice which belongs to the Volunteers under the 
Act of 1863—an Act, remember, drawn up in peace time. 





And here we may point out that a good deal of confusion still 
seems to possess the minds of the public, and also of the Volunteers, 
and, strangely enough, even of the soldiers, in regard to this question 
of resignation. For example, we note that Wednesday's papers 
report a discussion at a meeting of the Middlesex Territorial Associa- 
tion, at which apparently there wasa veritable game of verbal blind- 
man’s-buff in which, among other things, mobilization was confused 
withembodiment. The speakers did not seem to realize that the right 
of resignation is automatically withdrawn the moment embodiment 
takes place, though no doubt the right of the Crown to proclaim 
embodiment only comes into force when there is a great national 
emergency, like a landing of the enemy or their appearance in force 
on the coast. The facts are really quite simple. There is no need 
to alter the law as regards embediment. If that takes place the 
Volunteer becomes a Regular, and can no more resign than can a 
private of the Grenadier Guards, 

The military authorities however want, and Volunteers, we 
think, ought unanimously to fall in with their wishes, to 
take away the right of resignation which now exists before embodi- 
ment, Asa matter of fact, no Volunteer during war could, without 
proclaiming himself a shirker, exercise his 1ight of resignation against 
the will of his commanding officer. He could not, that is, resign 
except on grounds of health or removal to some other part of the 
country in which there was no Volunteer organization available 
into which he could exchange. It will thus be seen that the 
resignation problem is a very simple one, and need not worry the 
Volunteers at all. By giving up this nominal right they are giving 
up a right which they cannot exercise, and in exchange they will 
greatly improve their military status and create that confidence in 
them on the part of the military authorities which they desire | 
to create, 


Tn this context we desire to notice a very curious little pamphlet 
of the year 1803 which has fallen in our way. Its title is as follows : 
Serious Thoughts and Observations upon the Late Decision of Lord 
Ellenborough respecting the Right of the Volunteers to Resign, having 
been sworn in under the Act of the 27th of July, 1803, to Defend the 
Nation upon Actual Invasion, Rebellion or Insurrection or the 
appearance of an Enemy upon the Coast, This title gives an almost 
uncanny sense of how impossible it is for us to get away from our 
past even if we should desire to do so. Here is the right of Volun- 
teers to resign, which most of us, including the writer, thought quite 
a new problem, reaching back to 1803 and able now to parade in 
our columns without a scratch on its uniform, so to speak. The 
writer of the pamphlet was Mr. Richard Whitworth, of Batchacre 
Park, Magistrate for the counties of both Staffordshire and Salop. 
He describes himself as “commanding the Batchacre Legion 
of Cavalry and Infantry,” a corps which apparently, like the 
10th Legion of Caesar, and indeed all Roman legions, consisted 
of all arms and was a little army in itself, 





The gallant commanding officer was much perturbed because 
Lord Ellenborough had given a decision at the Assizes in regard 
to the right of a particular Volunteer to resign which was being 
widely accepted as conferring a general right on Volunteers to 
resign. With the true instinct of a soldier-lawyer, our learned 
legionary points out that it was only because Mr. Douley’s corps 
was raised under a particular Act, since superseded, that the right 
of resignation inured to him. In other words, “ Mr. Douley’s 
Case,” as pointed out by Lord Ellenborough, “ was particular and 
must be determined upon its own bottom, which Declaration seems 
to be and to mean that it did not any ways concern or affect any 
of these Men, or Volunteers as you call them, that were raised at 
or after the passing of the Act of the 27th of July, 1803.” 





Mr. Whitworth then goes on to lay down some general propositions 
Which sound amazingly familiar. Incidentally he speaks of the 
“classes men,” or, as we should say, the men of the grou ps, not 
called up for service. These men, he tells us, “ having received for 
the Defence of the Nation the Privilege of Exemptions as their 
Bounty, are bound to await, if within the legal distance pre- 
scribed by that Act, the Orders of his Majesty, so Trained, so Disci- 
plined, so Cloathed, so Armed, for the express purpose of Defending 
the Nation upon any Invasion, Insurrection, Rebellion, or an Alarm 
ofan Enemy appearing upon the Coast.” Henext deals with another 
Point which, curiously enough, has been raised very recently— the | 





argument that it is sufficient to trust to the honour of the 
Volunteers in the matter of resignation. 





That will not do for the Caesar of Batchacre Park :— 


“Tt has beon said that a Point of Honour and their Patriot Zeal te 
Defend their Country was sufficient to insure the'r Loyalty : good God ! 
how little do some People know of Mankind, their Fomneh, their 

itions, Passions and Prejudices! What? Defend your Country 
by Naked Starving Honour! Will Honour (as Jack Palstatf saye) 
mend a Broken ? No! then I'll have none of it; No, No, Defend 
your Country by the Law and Force of it, then you are safe and sure 
of its Defence. Therefore to draw my five Hours Observation, and my 
Pen which fs worn blunt with Writing to a conclusion: I am most 
solemnly of Opinion, and I know many Thousands are of the same, 
would they pay the least attention to the Preservation and Right of 
our Constitution, to Defend the Lawe, Lives and Properties ; our 
fellow Subjects would unite in Opinion with me that the Men commonly 
called Volunteers, that have consented to Enlist and are Raised under 
the Prerogative Act of the 27th of July 1803, and accepted by his Majesty, 
CANNOT by any Power or by any Law whatever now passed RESIGN 
until the Defeat and Expulsion of the Enemy from the Realm, and 
Suppression of any Insurrection or Rebellion, or an Enemy appearing 
wpon the Coast and until the Expulsion of the same is effected. Vivat 
Rex Georgius,” 


And so say all of us. 


The Times of Wednesday published information “ of an abso- 
lutely trustworthy character ” about an infamous system of servile 
labour which the Germans have established in the two provinces of 
Belgian Flanders. These provinces are in the war zone, whereas 
the rest of Belgium is under the civil administration of Baron von 
Bissing. On October Sth a decree was issued giving the military 
authorities power to compel, by force if necessary, unemployed men 
to work for the Germans away from their homcs, What followed 
is described in the following sentences :— 


“Failure to comply with the notice [to serve] rendered absentees 
liable to heavy fines and imprisonment. Simultaneously, the municipal 
administrations, which alone possessed lists of the men who had been 
thrown out of work, were summoned to hand over the lists to the military 
authorities. They refused, as they were entitled to do, and were at 
once dispossessed and replaced by German military representatives, In 
some cases the municipal officials who had charge of the lists were 
brutally arrested and thrown into prison.” 


Worse followed. Workmen found in the streets were rounded 
up and driven to a certain spot. There they were sorted, and the 
stronger ones were sent to prepare a military position in another 
part of Belgium. They refused at first to do this military work for 
their enemies, but two or three days of starvation compelled them 
to submit. Others were forced to work at an aerodrome. Others 
agein were compelled to sign a form of agreement to work in Ger- 
many at threepence a day. But even those who refused to sign 
were taken off to Germany. As the “slave trains” passed the 
captives were heard singing the ‘“‘ Brabanconne ” and the “ Lion of 
Flanders.” It is believed that fifteen thousand men have been 
kidnapped in such ways. 


News was received on Monday that Sir Reginald Wingate, 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Army and Governor-General of the Sudan, 
has been chosen to succeed Sir Henry M‘Mahon as High Commissioner 
of Egypt. The choice, we are confident, is a wise cone. Sir 
Reginald Wingate’s record in Egypt is a long one, and it is alse 
one extraordinarily free from mistakes, On many occasions he 
has been greatly trusted, but in no instance did he prove unworthy 
of such trust. Bred a soldier, and in the earlier part of his career 
constantly engaged in active military work in the field and in the 
Intelligence Department, he later developed great administrative 
ability and showed statesmansbip of a high order. No man under- 
stands Orientals better than he dogs and yet no man is less Orientad 
in character—a combination of personal qualities in which he 
follows Lord Cromer. We are superstitious enough to think that 
the fact that Sir Reginald is a gunner, like Lord Cromer also, is 
a good omen, 





“Tt was a d——d near run thing, the nearest run thing that 


ever was.” It was in some such words as these that the Duke 


| of Wellington described the battle of Waterloo to Creevey. 


Similar words may well be applied to the American Presidential 
Election, All that we can say as we go to press on Thursday 
evening is that the election still trembles in the balance. The 
decision of several Western States is unannounced, owing largely 
to the closeness of the voting, which in some cases has rendered 
recounts necessary. Not till the decision of these doubtful States 
is definitely announced can it be seid whether Mr. Hughes or 
President Wilson is in. Whichever does gain the election will 
do so by a very narrow majority in the Electoral College. 





Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 15th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ASYLUM PARTY. 


Lhe the House of Commons on Wednesday a serious and 

deliberate attack was made on the Coalition Govern- 
ment by a combination of Nationalists, disgruntled Liberals, 
and derelict Unionists. We are glad to say, however, that the 
rank-and-file of the House of Commons of both persuasions 
showed themselves loyal to the Administration. Out of 
two hundred and eighty-six Unionists in the House only 
fifty-eight voted for what we may fitly term the “ Asylum 
party.” [‘“ Asylum,” it will be remembered, meant originally 
a fortuitous concourse of heterogeneous human atoms 
banded together in a sanctuary or “lawless church.”’] The 
Spectator has always admired Sir Edward Carson because 
of the wise, loyal, and persistent way in which he has handled 
the Ulster question, but we are bound to say we deeply regret 
to see him acting as he now is in alliance with the Nationalists. 
He knows if any man does what is their political record, and 
how at this very moment they are ready to do anything to 
prevent Ireland discharging her duty in the war and bearing her 
share of the common burdens. Sir Edward Carson, when he 
found that the Nationalists were going to act with him in 
his attempt to overthrow the Government, should have said 
that he refused to support any motion which would involve 
co-operation with those who shirked so basely their duty 
towards the Empire and the cause. By such spirited and 
dramatic action he would have been able as by a lightning- 
flash to make the British people and the people of the Dominions 
understand the true situation here. He would have taught 
the whole world that even in Parliament patriotic men do 
not lose their instinct for what will serve and what injure the 
commonweal. As long as the Nationalists insist on Ireland 
being a badged nation, and badged for the worst of reasons, 
the Irish politicians should be sent to Coventry. No man 
who means business over the war should seek or accept their 
help. No doubt we shall be told that our suggestion as to 
how Sir Edward Carson should have acted shows our total 
ignorance of the way in which the Parliamentary game is 
to be played. The idea that co-operation could be re- 
fused in the lobbies is absurd. ‘‘ Votes are votes, no matter 
where they come from. A shopkeeper might just as well 
turn good money away from his doors because he disliked the 
political opinions of certain would-be shoppers.” Our answer 
is plain. “If this is the Parliamentary game, thank God 
we do not understand it!” 

The peg for the “ Asylum party’s ” attack on the Coalition 
was a motion by Mr. Leslie Scott declaring that certain enemy 
property in Nigeria should be sold only to natural-born 
British subjects or companies wholly British. In reply Mr. 
Steel-Maitland and Mr. Bonar Law, representing the Ectonial 
Office, fought Nigeria’s battle most bravely. They insisted 
on getting the best price obtainable for the war assets which 
had come her way. By doing so they were carrying out 
our essential principle of Empire—i.e., that in all Colonies 
and Dependencies where self-government does not exist the 
—* the Imperial Government is to govern in the interests 
of the governed. We must never exploit any Imperial posses- 
sion in the interests of the people of this country, or in those 
of British merchants or ofkcials temporarily resident in the 
Dependency. In every case, no matter how great the tempta- 
tion to the contrary, we have got to act as trustees, not as 
beneficiaries. This of course is a point that has been in the 

ast quite as strongly upheld by thoughtful and responsible 

ariff Reformers as by Free Traders. Mr. Bonar Law showed 
a good deal more than debating power in his spirited and 
statesmanlike speech. After tearing to shreds the monstrous 
suggestion which underlay the “ Asylum” case—i.e., that 
the Colonial Office by their policy were more or less friendly 
to the Germans—and after showing also that the Colonial 
Office were as anti-Hun as any one could possibly wish them 
to be, he declared that what was wanted in the Colony of 
Nigeria was new energy and new capital, and that the plan 
of setting up a monopoly and so creating a disease, and then 
using your ingenuity to cure it, was not one which commended 
itself to him. As a whole the speech was as brave as it was 
sensible. 

It is pretty clear from these proceedings that a real Opposi- 
tion is now forming in the House of Commons, a party whose 
object, though not avowed, is to turn the Government out, 
and that regular attacks on old-fashioned Parliamentary lines 
—“ oppose everything, propose nothing, and turn out the 
Ministry.””"—may be expected from this ‘tripie alliance of 
Irish Nationalists and discontented Unionists and Liberals, 








ra. 
We venture to predict that the next attempt will be an attack 
in force upon Mr. Balfour and the administration of the 
Admiralty. We have criticized in the past, and in all prob- 
ability. shall still desire to criticize, in certain details th 
conduct of the naval side of the war. If, however, an attem - 
is made, not to improve our naval strategy by sane and per 
discussion, but to use any defects perceptible therein ag g 
lever for destroying the Coalition Government, it will become 
the duty of all patriotic critics to stand by the Government 
and to urge all persons who want to help their country to do 
the same. If useful criticism is drowned thereby it cannot 
be helped. There could be no greater disaster at this moment 
than to use the conduct of the war as an engine of Paglia. 
mentary warfare. When they see such methods of attack 
on the Government as were indulged in on Wednesday night 
all well-wishers of the nation and of the good cause must stand 
together and support the King’s Government. If patriotig 
members of the House of Commons want a sign as to how 
they are to act, we suggest a very simple and perfectly effective 
one. Let them always go into t posite to the Nation- 
alists, and so defeat the object of Mr. elmond and his Sinn-Fein. 
controlled colleagues, which 1s to bring down the Government 
which dared to put down the Irish rebellion and hang the traitor 
Casement. A change of Government now would be a national 
calamity. The Government may conceivably have to develop 
in the matter of personnel in the future, but there is no alter- 
native to the present loyal combination of the leaders of the 
two great parties in the State to carry on the war, for such 
is the Coalition which is now governing the nation. The 
result of Wednesday’s proceedings is happily one upon which 
the Ministry can congratulate themselves. But when we say 
this the Government must of course remember that the 
keenness developed in the “ Asylum” Opposition requires 
the utmost vigilance in all matters of administration, and 
not least of all in their naval policy. That policy must not 
if possible have even a speck upon it. It must be vigilant and 
prudent, but also active in the best sense. Conventionalism 
and lethargy are parasitic growths which may attack the 
noblest bodies, 

To return once more to the general question of the nature 
of the support that should be given to the Coalition. What 
patriotic people have to consider in the first place is not 
whether they should indulge in the luxury of giving a knock 
to this or that politician whom they happen to dislike— 
often, we admit, for perfectly good reasons—but whether by 
doing so they are helping in the work of winning the war. 
The object, and there is no other object for us just now, is 
to beat the Germans. Anything which contributes to that 
object is good. Anything which derogates from it is bad. 
There is a fine French aphorism which is worth quoting in 
this context. “Pour un gentilhomme il n’y a pas de liberté.” 
For a man of noble birth there is no such thing as freedom. 
This means of course that the man of nobility must think, 
not of pleasing himself or of claiming a surly liberty of action, 
but solely of his duty. So for the true lover of his country, 
the true nobleman of the heart, there is in a crisis like the 
present no liberty. He must beware of indulging his own 
prejudices. He must think only of the supreme duty of 
winning the war. But nothing is more certain than that 
the war is not going to be won by turning out the Government 
and by the tr political upheaval which would be involved 
—an upheaval which would please the enemy, depress the 
Allies, and lead to utter confusion. The reason why this 
must be so is plain. There is no competent alternative to 
the present Ministry. Look at the persons who form the 
“Asylum ” Opposition in the House of Commons. Do we want 
an “Asylum” Government to match them? Are Mr. 
Redmond and Mr. Devlin to be part of the new Ministry, 
supported by Mr. Bottomley and Sir Henry Dalziel?! 
The thing is absurd. For good or ill, we have got in the 
Ministry the best people available, and we must make the 
best of them. People who most naturally and inevitably 
find it impossible when challenged to name an alternative 
Ministry, fall back upon the remark—‘ Only get rid of the 
present gang, and new men and better men will soon be found.” 
This is a piece of mental perversity of which sensible men 
must beware. It is part and parcel of the old paradox, 
“Something has got to be done,” though nobody knows 
what. As Lord Melbourne wisely said: ‘“ When I hear 
people say that something must be done I know they mean 
to do something foolish.” When people say that “ you will 
soon find good men,” but cannot tell us who they are, it 
means that they would produce a set of irresponsible incom- 
petents. Let us see the names before we hand over the 
country in war time to an “ Asylum” Administration. 
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THE KINGDOM OF POLAND. 


ERMANY and Austria in creating what is cynically 
called an “‘ independent” kingdom out of conquered 
Russian Poland have put an end once and for all to their 
hopes of detaching Russia from her Allies. Their act is an 
act of desperation. At one stroke they have written off a 
licy in the possibilities of which they have always professed 
to believe. Their need of more men is so crying that at any 
cost they intend to find them in Russian Poland. This is the 
meaning of their scheme, and it is natural enough from their 
int of view. A fresh reservoir of human material—of 
fodder for the Allies’ guns—is absolutely indispensable if the 
war is to be carried on by Germany. But see what this 
desperate policy involves. It signifies that all the German 
talk about the Central Powers being the sole surviving 
champions of the ancient rights of Kings, and all the sugges- 
tions which have been sent to the address of the Tsar’s 
followers about the Allies being the secret enemies of 
dynasties, have in the end absolutely stultified themselves. 
If the Germans had wanted specially to invent a plan for 
redoubling the determination of Russia to stand by her 
Allies, they could not have imagined anything more suited 
to the purpose than this scheme of creating a Polish kingdom 
on the borders of Russia. “‘ We are the good friends of the 
dynastic principle, and therefore the truest friends of the 
Tsar,” they say, and almost in the same breath they place a 
kingdom which is designed to be anti-Russian on the Tsar's 
very borders. They prate of justifying autocratic monarchy, 
and they set kingdom against kingdom to demonstrate their 
meaning! Nor is that all. By a refinement of insolence 
they have arranged that the new hostile kingdom 
at the door of Russia shall he composed to a considerable 
extent of men traitorously in arms against the Tsar! We 
have read in history of the insults which monarchs have offered 
to one another, and few themes are more 7 supplied with 
instances of ingenious spite and malignity, but we cannot 
recall a more shameless insult to a reigning monarch than this 
which is now levelled at the Tsar by the German Emperor 
and the Emperor of Austria. The Central Powers the real 
friends of Russia! Why, quite apart from the malice and 
the offensiveness of the manner of the scheme, it is a blow 
at the central ideal of Russia. Russia desires to be in close 
contact with, and for all purposes a member of, the European 
community; but by the creation of a new kingdom in Russian 
Poland it is sought to push Russia further away from Europe, 
and thus to estrange her from her primary interests. ‘ Get 
thee to Siberia!” is the message of the Kaiser to the Royal 
cousin for whom he has professed so much disingenuous concern. 


A very brief examination of the offer which the Central 
Powers have made to Russian Poland will prove its character. 
It is nearly as insulting to the Poles as to the Tsar in its 
form, and even more injurious to them in its matter, since 
the Germans unhappily at the moment have more power 
over the Poles than they are ever likely to have over Russia 
proper. The proposal is that the Russian Polish lands now 
in occupation of the Germans and Austrians shall be an inde- 
pendent kingdom, ruled over by an hereditary monarch (yet 
to be named) who is to govern through a Constitution. ‘‘ The 
precise regulation of the frontiers remains reserved.” But 
what leaps to the eye at once is that Prussian Poland and 
Austrian Galicia are carefully kept out of the business. Free- 
dom (for what it is worth) is offered at the expense of Russia 
alone, not at the expense of either Germany or Austria. By 
this token the Poles will be able to judge the exact degree of 
enthusiasm entertained by Germany and Austria for freedom. 
But though the frontiers are not yet defined we think we can 
say in advance what will happen. A rich little corner, sliced 
out of Russian Poland, will be added to Prussian Poland, 
end in return, as a splash of eye-wash for the outside world, 
the new kingdom will be given a barren piece of Prussian 
Poland, or referably a few acres of Austrian Galicia. We 
should not be surprised if some rich lodes of industrial wealth 
at the heart of the new kingdom were also reserved for the 
German service. As the scheme stands Russian Poland is 
clearly to be the dependant of the Central Powers, and the 
degree of dependence is likely to grow rather than to diminish. 

he word “independent” is only a fashion of speaking. 
The affairs of the new kingdom are to be conducted “ with 
necessary regard to the general political conditions of Europe,” 
and to the “‘ welfare and security ” of the Central Powers. 
In other words, the Kaiser and the Emperor of Austria reserve 
the right to do as they please with the Russian Poles, acting 
through their nomince who will be called a King. Compare 
with this plan the whole-hearted and generous promise of 





freedom made by Russia early in the war. The partition of 
Poland criminally procured by Frederick the Great was to be 
denounced. There was to be a wholesale restoration of 
Poland, with complete freedom of language and religion and 
self-government. Russian, Prussian, and Austrian Poles were 
all to come together once more under the solemnly guaranteed 
protection of the Tsar. 


The first pleasure of the Central Powers in dealing with the 
Russian Poles in the proposed kingdom will of course be to 
use them as soldiers against Russia. By international law 
it is forbidden to require the inhabitants of conquered territory 
to fight against their former Sovereign or Government. The 
Germans have easy ways with international law. They say : 
“It is quite simple to get round the law. We give the con- 
quered people their freedom, and turn them into a brand-new 
kingdom. They are then independent—a new people alto- 
gether—and international law no longer binds us in Santee 
of their lives. We need their services. Therefore they must 
fight, and we shall in fact compel them to do so. Were we 
not particularly careful to point out that the affairs of the 
kingdom of Poland must be conducted with ‘ necessary regard 
to the general political conditions of Europe, &c.’? Who so 
— and prudent and considerate as ourselves? We 
never fail to provide against people being hurt by disappoint- 
ments or illusions. And we always arrange to act within the 
limits of the law.’”” The Proclamation to the Russian Poles 
speaks of “military development,” which is to be arranged, 
not by the Poles themselves, but in consultation with 
Germany. Ofcourse! After this it is not necessary to do more 
than ask how many men Germany proposes to take from the 
new kingdom, against all law oni Seca, in order to make 
them fight against the Tsar. One report says that Hindenburg 
has already called for seven hundred thousand Polish recruits. 


It would not be at all surprising if the Poles were to show 
some appearance of being content with this infamous and 
insulting trickery. For we must remember that they have been 
cut off from the outside world for a long time; that they 
have seen round them nothing but manifestations of German 
physical might ; and that their feelings have been powerfully 
worked upon by the inability of Russia so far to redeem her 
ee promises. German reports speak of enthusiasm at 

jarsaw. This may mean little, and we are not impressed 
by a list of prominent names of men who accept the scheme, 
as many of them are men of known German associations. The 
fact plain to all outside observers is that if the Poles accept 
the kingdom they will take the shadow for the substance. 
Germany means to get forced military service and military 
contributions out of them, and nothing else. She is driven 
to this plan by desperation, and she will not scruple to drain the 
last ounce of personal effort and individual wealth out of them 
for the purpose. She wants to make them “her own people ” 
to that end. We must repeat the words with which 
we began. Russia is flouted and insulted as never before. 
Germany will of course try to explain away the insult as a 
mere incident. But she will not succeed. She has in a single 
act forfeited her hope of playing upon the influence of the 
reactionary party in Russia. The establishment of the new 
kingdom will be a signal to Russia—though of course no 
signal is needed in any sense by the Tsar and the leaders 
whom he trusts—that she must fight to the very end. As for 
the Poles, their one hope is in malestintinn that this is true 
and appreciating why it must be so. If they resist Germany 
they will have—must have—their reward from Russia. They 
will have put Russia under an obligation. From Germany 
they can expect only the bitter and deadly husks of the scheme 
we have been discussing. 





HOW TO SHORTEN THE WAR.—I. PRISONERS. 


i is no surer way of shortening the war than by 

putting Germans hors de combat. Again, there is no 
better way of putting them hors de combat than by taking 
them prisoners, Finally, there is no better way of taking 
them prisoners than by inducing them to surrender, because 
that is the process in which there is the maximum of attrition 
for the enemy and the minimum of attrition for us. When a 
body of prisoners are taken against their will, they have 
usually inflicted heavy punishment upon their captors. If 
they can be induced to surrender voluntarily, the act of 
taking them causes no expenditure of man-power on our side. 

Therefore everything should be done to encourage our enemics 
to surrender with as little friction as possible. And here 
remember that the surrender of unwounded prisoners is a 
double blessing. It does more than merely decrease the 
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physical power of the enemy. It greatly shakes his moral— 
.¢., it diminishes the fighting strength of the men who remain. 
It is never pleasant for people on a tempest-tossed ship to see 
part of the crew sneak off as they do in that friend of our youth 
—Masterman Ready. At the same time the surrendering of 
prisoners greatly supports the moral of the captors. They 
eannot but be put into a cheerful frame of mind when a portion 
of the enemy so publicly fling up the sponge. The Germans 
of course are well aware of these considerations, and do every- 
thing they can to prevent surrenders. Attempts to surrender 
are punished with the greatest possible harshness. Further, 
there is strong evidence that the men are always being told by 
their officers that the soldier who surrenders to the British is as 
good as dead. The English, they are solemnly assured, 
make it a practice to kill their prisoners, or else to treat them 
so cruelly that they would only be too thankful to be back 
again in the bombarded German line. “ Surrender to the 
British if you are anxious to be massacred!”’ That is the 
lesson which the German officers try to convey to the more 
ignorant and timid of their soldiers. 


In view of these circumstances it is obviously our duty to do 
everything we can to circumvent the German falsehoods as 
to our treatment of prisoners. We must make it known 
among the German rank-and-file that the moment a man sur- 
renders to us and has his surrender accepted, which will 
always be the case if there is no fear of treachery, his life is 
perfectly safe. Next, we must make it known to them that 
the treatment which they will receive while we keep them at 
work in France or when they are removed to England will 
be not merely just but actually kind. Though there may 
have been some foolish half-hearted talk by certain Ministers 
ef reprisals, every sane Englishman knows that men inno- 
eent of crime themselves will never be punished for the 
erimes of others. How are we to accomplish the object of 
getting the German soldier to realize clearly the good 
treatment that awaits him if he surrenders? How are we to 
make the ordinary rank-and-file Germans understand that 
if they prolong the war they will not in reality be doing any 
good to their country, but only making it bleed the more 
terribly. By surrendering they will exchange a life of 
hardship and of cruel and brutal treatment at the hands 
of their officers for the haven of the British camps for prisoners 
of war. There they will get rest and food, receive the best 
medical attention if they are ill or wounded, and generally 
live better than they would even if they were sent back to 
Prussia and allowed to live at liberty under a paternal régime 
of meat tickets, bread tickets, milk tickets, and a super- 
abundance of fatless days. 

Probably the best way of getting German soldiers to under- 
stand how groundless are their fears as to ill-treatment is that 
adopted by the Serbians, which we described in our issue of 
October 28th, and which we may repeat here :— 

“ The Serbians are not only treating their Bulgarian prisoners exceed- 
ingly well, but doing what we have always thought we and the French 
eught to do—advertising as widely as possible their good treatment of 
prisoners, and so counteracting the monstrous and interested falsehoods 
of the German General Staff, who do everything they can to inspire their 
men with the belief that the Allies will treat them with savage in- 
humanity. That is, no doubt, a natural course for the Germans to take 
when they are afraid of their troops giving themselves up. The Serbians 
have realized, apparently, that it is their business to counteract that 
impression. Accordingly they have had postcards printed showing 
rows of Bulgarian prisoners drawing rations—the men in file with a loaf 
of bread in one hand and a bow! of soup in the other. Two thousand of 
these postcards were endorsed by surrendered Bulgarians, who wrote 
messages on them to their comrades saying how well they had been 
treated, The two thousand postcards were then dropped by aeroplanes 
into the Bulgarian lines. Since then, says Mr. Ward Price, surrenders 
have been much more frequent, and the prisoners always remember to 
bring with them a copy of the photograph, which they regard as a sort of 
safe-conduct. One man stated that he had paid fifteen francs for his 
yet and carried it always with him in case he should be captured. 

Ve congratulate the Serbians. They evidently understand the adver- 

tising business, and should do well in commerce when the war is 
ever. ‘Kind Treatment for Prisoners a Speciality,’ is an admirable 
head-line.” 

Whether it would be rere for us to adopt exactly 
the method of the signed postcard we shall not attempt to 
say, but at any rate the system of dropping picture cards 
with appropriate text is one which could very easily be followed 
by us since we have an almost undisputed command of the air. 
It will be said perhaps that the German, better educated than 
the ignorant Bulgarian peasant, will be suspicious of this 
pictorial propaganda, will consider the evidence faked, and 
so forth. To meet this a we suggest that there should 
be printed on the postcards, in German, specific declarations 
made by men who are now actually prisoners of war in England, 
and who have experienced in their own persons what our 
treatment is like, We dp not suggest that prisoners should be 
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asked to volunteer such statements. It is obvious that these 
would at once be declared to have been obtained under d 

and therefore to be worthless. The German prisoners, it would 
be insisted, had made them in order to curry favour with their 
crucl jailors! What ought to be used are spontancous state. 
ments made by prisoners in home letters and without thought 
of publication. That such statements have actually been made 
we cannot possibly doubt. We know that German prisoners 
who have been exchanged and are now at liberty in Jermany 
have volunteered statements, and even publishe descriptions 
of the very great kindness that has been shown them here, For 
example, the British Weekly in its issue of November 2nd 
draws attention to a description of his captivity given ip 
a Berlin newspaper dated October 13th last by a German who 
was severely wounded on October 23rd,1914. Herr Otto Zirpel, 
the prisoner of war in question, dwells long and lovingly upon 
his treatment in hospital, upon the respect with which ‘he was 
treated, upon the clean sheets, and most of all of course 
upon the food and drink—the mm OF of Scott’s Emulsion, 
the brandy, the hot milk, the half-chickens “ cither boiled or 
roasted,” the “ potatoes and another vegetable,” the pudding, 
and tho half-bottle of red wine, not to mention “ ordinar 

meals ” of tea and bread and butter, cocoa, &c., with which 
he was regaled. This good treatment did not cven end with 
the hospital. When he was cured and sent to “the great 
internment camp at Dorchester” he lived well, and by extra 
payments could buy food and luxuries at the canteen, the 
prices, as he says, being “ about the same as with us in peace 
time.” Every effort, he declares, was made to relieve tho 
monotony of the prisoners’ existence. “For example, 
the English Major, a rich and kindly man, had arranged 
that a band, consisting of twenty persons, should be«pro- 
vided with musical instruments, the cost of which he paid 
out of his own pocket.” We have not space to give the a 
description in which the prisoner positively gioats over the 
good time he had in England. But Otto Zirpel does not stand 
alone. Other exchanged Germans have told the same tale 
as to the good treatment accorded to prisoners here, and the 
official reports by Amcricans and other neutrals as to our camps 
have endorsed the same story. Remember too that it is 
impossible to regard this treatment as exceptional. No 
instance of any British camp in which harshness or cruelty has 
prevailed has been forthcoming. It is therefore absolutely safe 
to assume without having scen them that the German home 
letters do in fact give evidence of good treatment which would 
appeal strongly to the men in the German trenches anxious to 
escape the fighting, as we know thousands of them are. 

But it will be said: How can the use of such genuine leticrs 
be obtained ? We make no pretence to having any official 
information on this point, but we presume that all letters sent 
out of the camps are censored by the camp authorities. Even 
the good-tempered Briton could hardly have failed to adopt 
so obvious a precaution. Further, we think we may assume, 
though here again we claim no knowledge, but must rely 
upon the deductive method, that records must have been kept 
of some of the censored letters. But if that is so, all the mili- 
tary authorities would have to do would be to tell the Com- 
mandants of the camps to furnish them with a sclection of 
copies of home letters which have come into their hands, or 
are now coming into their hands, which show what the prisoners 
themselves think of their treatment, and how they try to 
pass on reassuring information to their wives and families 
in Germany. An anthology of extracts from prisoncrs’ 
letters should be printed on attractive postcards and made 
public in every possible way. [We admit we are taking the 
“high priori” road, but we shall be astonished if our process 
of ratiocination is at fault.] Aeroplane distribution is the 
simplest method, but there aro several other ways which 
we could name for getting the information into the hands of 
the German Army. It would obviously, however, be bad 
policy to set them forth here, since the ever-vigilant 
Germans would at once take means of short-circuiting the 
propaganda. 

Our plan will no doubt, to begin with, be called fantastic. 
We expect to be told also that to take such steps as we propose 
is below the dignity of the British Army, and finally that it 1s 
not worth while.—‘ It would only get us at the best a few 
hundred prisoners.”—We do not agree. We believe that it 
would result in the surrender of many thousands. Further, 
we believe that the moment is in every way opportune. We 
are now entering upon a period of weary winter waiting in which 
the strain upon the none-too-well-fed and very-much-bom- 
barded German will be terrible. If we can add to the fecl- 
ing of weariness and misery the knowledge that surrender 
will bring rest, warmth, and good food, we shall immensely 
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stimulate in the enemy’s ranks the desire to throw up the 
sponge. 

We should do this directly by our appeals, but we should also 
do it indirectly by increasing the cae of German disci- 

ine in the trenches. Unless we altogether mistake the mental 
character of the German military authorities, they will hold 
that there is only one effective way of dealing with our 
jnvitation to a British fireside in a prison camp, and that is 
by stamping with the utmost ferocity upon any symptom of 
readiness to surrender. There will be a temptation to chain 
not merely the machine gunners but every infantryman. 
Officers will be inclined to subject their men to a régime 
of suspicion so cruel that it will reduce even the German 
private, docile as he is, to a state bordering on mutiny. If 
once we can set one or two plain questions rolling in the Ger- 
man lines we shall have done what we want to do. “Is it 
worth while to bear this? Are we doing any good by bearing 
it? Does not the way we are treated give us a right not to 
bear it?”’ By such questions an atmosphere is bound to be 
created which from the German point of view will compel 
treatment which in the case of many thousands of men will 
be the last straw, and prepare them for surrender. Not 
merely must “ Kind Treatment for Prisoners a Speciality” 
be our advertising head-line, but we must add to it : “ Every 
Facility for Quick and Easy Surrender Provided in the British 
Trench Line. Do it Now.” 


But though we cannot help seeing the humour of the situa- 
tion in our om pra we hope our readers will realize that we 
find in our good and just treatment of our prisoners of war 
the highest comfort and satisfaction. Our conduct of the 
war by soldiers and civilians has been noble throughout, 
but nowhere nobler than in the matter of the prisoners. It is 
a thing we have a right to be supremely proud of, and 
supremely — we are. It is our greatest war asset, and 
we secured it not because it was good policy, but because 
we were determined to act like an honourable and humane 

ople. But this great asset being ours, in Heaven’s name 
et us use it for militant purposes. Let it help us to shorten 
the war. “ Engage the enemy more closely!” Press him 
in every way we know, and let this be one of the ways. 





SHELTERING CORRUPTION, 


HE debate in the House of Commons last week on the 
Prevention of Corruption Bill is most disappointing to 

those who had hoped that the present Government would 
make a real effort to root corruption out of public life and 
private commerce. The debate, though extremely important, 
was very briefly reported, and it is necessary to refer to Hansard 
to see exactly what happened. The main issue that arose, 
indeed the only issue of importance, was on the question of 
the Attorney-General’s fiat. Under the Act of 1906, which 
the present Bill is designed to amend, no prosecution for 
corruption can be instituted without the fiat of the Attorney- 
General or Solicitor-General. This provision has long been 
criticized on the ground that it places an obstacle in the way 
of executing the law. Several efforts have been made to get 
rid of the provision, and it is difficult to understand what are 
the forces at work which have secured its continued retention. 
The plea originally put forward in its defence in 1906 was that 
without such a provision malicious prosecutions would be 
undertaken. Yet it is notorious that in the case of other and 
much more serious offences there is no similar protection 
provided. A man may be prosecuted by the ordinary pro- 
cesses of law for some alleged offence against morals in circum- 
stances where considerable injury may be done to him even 
if he is proved guiltless. Yet it has never been considered 
necessary to invoke the authority of the Attorney-General to 
prevent the institution of such prosecutions. Even Sir F. E. 
Smith himself, when he rose to speak on this issue in the 
House of Commons, appeared to be half apologetic, and 
professed his willirgness to leave the matter in the hands of 
the House. As he proceeded, however, he warmed to his 
work, and his speech in effect was a very strong plea for the 
retention of the powers entrusted to him. As a result, the 
House permitted the amendment to be withdrawn, and the law 
still requires the Attorney-General to give his fiat before any 
prosecution can be undertaken. In passing it may be re- 
marked that Sir F. E. Smith had not, unless we are strangely 
mistaken, taken the trouble to get up his brief with very 
great care, for he stated as an argument for the retention of 
the fiat that a prosecutor could “ go to a Magistrate and 
obtain a summons without any sworn statement at all.” Yet 
the Act to which he was referring states explicitly (Clause II., 





Subsection 3): “ Every information for any offence unde 
this Act shall be upon oath.” 

The objections to the power conferred upon the Attorney- 
General are fairly obvious. On grounds of detail, there is 
the objection that, so far from protecting persons from the 
risk of blackmail, it tends to aggravate that risk. For an 
accuser can go before the Attorney-General with a purely 
ex parte statement and obtain his fiat for a prosecution, and 
immediately he has obtained that fiat he is in a stronger 
position for threatening his antagonist than he was before. 
On the other hand, if the ordinary course of the law is observed, 
a prosecutor must go before a Magistrate and there make a 
sworn statement. The person attacked can defend himself 
at once, and can if necessary proceed against his antagonis 
for a malicious prosecution. The further objection ont 
grounds of detail to the retention of the Attorney-General’s 
— is that it involves great delay. On this point again 
Sir F. E. Smith’s speech! was apparently singularly ill- 
informed. He stated that he did not know of any case 
where it had taken more than a few days to get the 
Attorney-General’s fiat. Yet Sir Albert Spicer stated 
explicitly that as much as six months had elapsed 
between the application for and the granting ef the 
fiat. Information which reaches us shows that in numbers 
of cases weeks and months go by. But as the law stood there 
was a limit of six months between the initiation of proceedings 
and the liability of the accused person, so that the Attorney- 
General merely by delaying the granting of his fiat could 
prevent a prosecution. That very useful’ body, the League 
for the Prevention of Bribery and Corruption, has frequently 
complained of these delays. 


We have purposely dealt first with the objections of detail 
to the retention of the Attorney-General’s fiat; but there is 
a far deeper objection on grounds of principle. In the Con- 
stitutional history of England thefe are few points which 
have so roused the enthusiasm of those Englishmen whe 
fought for civil liberty as the resistance to the dispensing 
pose of the Crown. In effect, it is a dispensing power which 
Sir F. E. Smith now claims to exert. He claims the right 
to prohibit access to the Courts of Justice, which necessarily 
means that he claims to shelter, if he so chooses, guilty persons 
from the consequences of their guilt. No doubt Sir F. E. 
Smith and others who have held.his office would declare with 
emphasis that in no circumstances would they so abuse the 
power entrusted to them. It is quite possible to accept 
their statement and yet to condemn their claim. It is not 
wise to give to any man a power which no man should possess. 
But it is necessary to go a little further. The Attorney- 
General is a political officer dependent like all politicians on 
political forces within and without the House of Commons. 
Can the country have any guarantee that Sir F. E. Smith's 
successors may not be tempted, and yield toe the temptation, te 
use their powers for political ends? Indeed, in the very 
debate to which we are referring a striking speech was 
made by a Liberal Member which shows the kind of way 
in which political influence may be used in defence of down- 
right and shameless corruption. Mr. Booth said :— 

“T will give a case by way of illustration. I bring a case up before 

the House where a large commission is being given for, let us say, a 
timber contract. I do not get any support. Hon. Members who are 
loyal supporters of the Government say: ‘ Why do you raiso this thing? 
Let it be raised by the Conservatives. There is a Liberal Government 
in power.’ They come to me by the dozen. They do not want te 
annoy their own leaders.” 
By a curious twist in logic, Mr. Booth, while quoting his own 
experiences, seemed to be in favour of the Attorney-General’s 
fiat. It is the strongest argument that could be used against 
it. To put the matter bluntly, every one who has any know- 
ledge of what goes on in politics, not in our own country only 
but in all countries, knows perfectly well that if any strong 
political issue is involved in the prevention of a criminal 
prosecution all the forces of the Government will be exerted 
to prevent that prosecution taking place. In a word, the 
dispensing power is unnecessary even when exercised by an 
authority which can be implicitly trusted; it is extremely 
dangerous when exercised by an authority which is open te 
political suspicion. 

The House of Commons having failed to deal with this 
important issue, it remains for the House of Lords to exercise 
its authority. More and more the country is coming to look 
to the Upper House as the one Chamber where some respect 
for the old English principles of Constitutional liberty and 
civil justice is still maintained. It will be entirely within the 
scope of the authority and of the traditions of the House of 
Lords to insist that the present Bill shall be amended, and 
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that the Attorney-General’s fiat shall no longer continue to 
exist as a possible instrument for sheltering men who have 
been guilty of corruption. 

It only remains to add that the particular amendment 
which was moved in the House of Commons by Sir Albert 
Spicer seems to have been drafted with some carelessness. 
As drafted it applied only to cases of corruption in connexion 
with private trade, and Sir F. E. Smith was naturally able to 
use this as an argument against the proposal. If, he argued 
quite properly, the fiat is to be abolished at all, it ought to be 
abolished even more in cases of public than of private corrup- 
tion. He is obviously right. The only logical course is to 
get rid of the fiat altogether, and to leave the King’s Courts 
entirely open, so that people who are doing public service 
by trying to stamp corruption out of our national life may 
not be hampered by political or Departmental obstruction. 








SERMONIZING. 

ITHERTO religious revivals have always been accompanied— 
some people would even say produced—by a revival of 
preaching. Religious oratory, and a very general increase of delight 
in public worship, are the signs by which the great waves of religious 
emotion have been most obviously marked. A revival without 
these signs is thinkable, but without precedent. The prophet 
Jeremiah dreamed of such a time of spiritual renewal, and his dream 
may well recur to us to-day. He imagined a day when the law of 
Jehovah would be written in the heart of every Jew. ‘“ And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall all know me, from 
the least of them unto the greatest of them.” This is what most 
religious men outside the Churches would desire. Without being 
too fanciful one may perhaps hope for such a spiritual miracle. 
Suddenly, say in a single springtime, a great easement from religious 
anxiety might come to thoughtful people, weary with their doubts 
A great preoccupation with the things of the Spirit might take hold 
of those who seldom raise their eyes from their work, their food, 
or their wages, but who, if they have no time for reasoned faith, 
have none for reasoned doubts either. Money might lose some of its 
attraction, and the Gospel, which found an echo in human nature 
nearly two thousand years ago, begin to “‘ draw all men.” Death 
might seem less sinister, separation less final, the great problems 
of pain and injustice less tormentingly insistent, the sense of spiritual 
companionship more real and more consolatory. The love of duty 
might bring energy as an inevitable corollary, and sympathy might 
be increased to such an extent that social questions would begin to 
resolve themselves without violent action or bitter feeling. All 
these things might come about without public display. The 
churches might still remain empty. No one might be able to point 
to any “sign,” no one say “Lo here!” or “Lo there!” The 
world would have learnt, or would be in the way of learning, what 
was meant by the Kingdom that is within. It would be likely that 
such a revival would be accompanied by effectual prayer. Indeed, 
through this means conviction might come to those minds to whom 
evidence is essential to faith. It is a dream; but just now very 
unlikely things happen and some dreams come true, and there is 
everywhere a sense of spiritual awakening and no augmentations 

of ceremonial practice or polemical activity. 

This, of course, is not the only way in which a silent revival 
might come. The dead language of symbolism, which has lately 
been studied with such diligence by the religiously learned, may 
again become the living word of the soul. Men may assemble 
themselves for great acts of faith, may find in some new interpreta- 
tion of the Mass the inspiration which makes oratory seem tawdry 
and exhortation a discipline for babes. Then we may rediscover 
the secret of architecture, and build once more to the glory of God, 
And perhaps religious poets may arise, and theology become, what 
the Gothic Cathedrals are now, a great monument to a religious 
phase which is past. In the long last the issue of the present 
religious struggle is with God and not with man. If God speaks 
we shall answer. It is impossible that by arguing and agonizing we 
should keep religion alive or bring about an increase of faith. On 
the other hand, it is possible to prepare for such an increase, and in 
such preparation preaching is, no doubt, a great factor. 

So far as it is possible to gauge their desires, the majority of 
churchgoers wish to be preached to, and find great benefit from 
pulpit oratory. Preaching is not, of course, what they think it 
ought to be. They think that a man ought to be able at least fifty 
times in a year to make a public speech upon a single subject in a 
manner to interest and edify all types of persons within his parish. 
If he lives in the country, he ought to be able to speak to the heart 
of the squire, the labourer, the man of letters, and the man of 
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old people. If he lives in a town, a still wider appeal is demanded 
of him. Plainly it is a shcer impossibility that he should fulfil such a 
demand. All sorts and conditions can worship, but they cannot listen 
with equal profit. Of course, it may be said that the Anglican Service 
has in the past appealed, even if it does not in the present appeal, ¢ 
a congregation made up of as diverse elements as any that could be 
described. Let a parson fashion his sermons upon the Prayer Book 
and they will be listened to. We do not think that this argument 
will stand. The service is familiar, for one thing, and forms, 
consciously or unconsciously, an accompaniment to private devotion 
more often than it gives it expression. An element enters into 
prayer which is, to speak plainly, miraculous—which is outside of 
the worshipper, the parson, and the service altogether. It cannot be 
counted on, but it must be counted with. If it were not so, the 
Latin language would have killed devotion long before the 
Reformation, and, even had it survived, extempore prayers 
must have given it its death-blow. But where sermons are con. 
cerned nothing of the sort is true. If they are not worth 
listening to, men will not listen to them—and from no point 
of view can they be blamed. But, oddly enough, they do desire 
to listen. They are always saying what sort of sermon they 
want, and both those who go to church and those who do 
not are always complaining that they do not get it. If the 
Anglican Church had listened to the laity, they would have created 
a preaching Order long ago. There is, we think, however, a great 
deal to be said for their wisdom in so obstinately refusing hitherto 
to do so. Men who preach from sheer inspiration, who can truly 
say: “‘ Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel!” have every opportunity 
to obey their inspiration, and whether or no there are many such 
does not depend on any Church. Real orators, while they may have 
no divine fire, also are no more to be made than poets or paintera, 
The gift of sympathetic speech, again, is a pure question of character. 
It comes to many men who have no power of preaching properly 
so called. It is an immense gift, but those who possess it are, as a 
rule, unconscious of it, and would never consent to give all their 
time to its cultivation. Indeed, if they attempted to do so they 
would lose it. There remain a good many excellent lecturers who 
can elucidate the vexed questions of theology and a crowd of men 
with the histrionic gift. What the lecturers can supply could be 
supplied by books, and, in the case of the young, by Sunday-schools. 
The men with histrionic power can always get an audience, but 
can they give that audience what the Church wants to give? In 
certain instances—a small minority of instances—we should say 
“Yes.” A man with this power in a high degree can make great 
religious literature live to those to whom it was a dead letter—that 
is, he can at least enable the men of religious genius, whose ex- 
perience is on record, to recount that experience to those wiom it 
may very greatly help. It is obviously the duty of the Church 
to recognize such men and use them. But there are not many 
such—nothing like enough to be formed into any sort of Order. The 
rank-and-file of such an Order would tend to become sacred actors, 
We do not for an instant mean hypocrites. They would stand, in 
relation to secular actors, as oratorio singers to opera singers, Their 
temptations would be infinitely more subtle than those which 
surround their secular brethren, and the unassailable moral 
character of the vast majority of the clergy makes it more than 
likely that their lives would be irreproachable. But a man may be 
a very successful man and a good character, and yet bring the in- 
gtitution to which he belongs into a deserved ridicule. Apparently 
few heads can stand the wine of applause. Men become slaves 
to it and live for it. Vanity is a very inexplicable quality. It 
seldom makes people bad; indeed, seeing what a paltry fault 
it is, it is often curiously innocuous so far as character is con- 
cerned. It falls off upon great occasions, and sometimes shows & 
healthy growth of compunction underneath; but it is always 
ridiculous. Anything which brings religion into ridicule is surely 
to be avoided. Moreover, any one who has come across the hard- 
working parish clergy in London must have noticed the bitterness 
with which they speak of the clerics who think more of preach- 
ing than of social work. The two branches of the profession— 
the preachers and the workers—would shortly be at enmity. Might 
not some reform be effected in the present system of preaching 
without 20 drastic a change as would be necessary to create a new 
Order? The clergy, owing largely to the respect which they have 
honourably won by their lives, are in a large degree exempted from 
criticism. No one says to a clergyman: “ What did you mean 
on Sunday last when you said so-and-so?” No parishioner tells 
them that no grown people in their parishes, however ignorant, 
like to be treated as children. The religious doggerel and religious 
anecdotes with which so many sermons are interlarded must seem 
as futile to the labourer who has been through the school of life as 





leisure, together with all their womenkind, their children, and their 


to the educated man whom they drive from church, No one 
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grites for publication in such a manner. No one in Scotland would 


h in such a style, and few English Nonconformists, to be 
frank, would venture so to condescend. The Scots minister and the 
English Nonconformist minister are subject to the criticism of their 
congregations, and, for good as well as for evil, they fear it. Would 
it not be possible for a parson to allow himself to be cross-questioned 
on the subject of his sermon? In church we suppose such a practice 
might lead to irreverence, but after church would it not be possible ? 
We cannot help believing that the clergyman would be often amazed 
by the intelligence of his questioners, and sometimes find himself 
out of his depth. He would realize that indifference has been 
exaggerated as a reason for non-attendance at church. There is 
a half-conscious notion, greatly strengthened by conventional 
sermonizing, that obscurantism plays a part in public worship, 
especially in the Anglican Church. It rests with preachers to 
destroy this obstacle in the path of religious revival. 





“ARISING SUT OF” CASSEL-SUR-MONT. 

CITY that is set on a hill must be quite conspicuously dull 
A if it is toavoid being a little picturesque and at least touched 
with romance. The same applies to Princes. Both have great 
opportunities—that may be made the most of or squandered. 
Usually they are squandered. So far as picturesqueness is con- 
cerned, Louis XIV. and Mont St. Michel might be said to have 
exploited the capabilities of their respective positions beyond their 
possible limit. ‘Their sense of the dramatic is over-developed— 
situations are overcharged and strained—there is a haunting uneasi- 
ness about their conscious and deliberate unreasonableness. The 
English climate and the English temperament are not congenial to 
either fairy princes or fairy cities. There is a stolid common- 
sense and a self-consciousness, a dread of ridicule, that curb and 
circumscribe the imagination, and bid dreams and their dreamers 
keep their place and not interfere with the practical projects of 
plain men. We claim this imaginative timidity as a virtue—we 
plume ourselves on our mistrust of ideas—we proudly point to 
Manchester and the map as proof that we do very well without 
them. We prosper in spite of this deficiency, not because of it. 
Our many solid virtues have triumphed, our defects notwith- 
standing. 

However, we are going to change all that. A new Protestant 
party has arisen—in philosophy, art, literature, industry, commerce, 
and politics. In architecture, the progressive Protestants are 
looking to the new Civic Arts Association for salvation. Not to it 
alone—there are other prophets in the wilderness. But it is their 
newest prophet, and a prophet of some promise, in an acceptable 
time. Cassel-sur-Mont is a little hill town that is just sufficiently 
conscious of its exalted position to have dressed and disposed itself 
suitably. Not over-dressed, not “‘ dressed for the part,” but dressed 
as elegantly and picturesquely as workaday life in the country 
would reasonably permit. No airs, no affectation, just the seemly 
comeliness proper to a local capital. It never forgets that; but 
neither does it forget that cabbages and pigs are bought and so!d 
in its “ Grand Place ” on market day, that it has a tannery as well 
as an assembly room, and that the airs and graces of “ high life’ 
would be absurd amidst the sturdy thrift and industry of the place, 
Such a town is Cassel-on-the-Hill, in the department of Calais. 
It is what Aylesbury might have been and probably almost was 

- Once. Rye is not unlike it now; Richmond in Yorkshire and 
Bridgnorth in Salop might both have been called cousin to it . .. once. 
Unlike our towns that might have matched it, here time, prosperity, 
and the Urban Council have all conspired to beautify the place, not 
to blight and blast it. The introduction of an electric tramway, 
water supply, and drainage seems almost to have added to the 
amenities of the place rather than to have destroyed them. They 
are a wonderful people, the French. They see nothing odd or un- 
natural in the beautification of a convenience, or in the pains- 
taking mitigation of its inherent ugliness if such there be. Neither 
did William Morris. There is no good reason why a beautiful 
(and profitable) grove should not surround a sewage works or cover 
& colliery rubbish-heap, or why railway stations and gasworks should 
produce sore eyes and heavy hearts. Modern Germany was entirely 
sound in this respect. She realized that her people had eyes in their 
stout bodies, some very critical and appreciative eyes, and remem- 
bered this singular fact when organizing and equipping her public 
services. The ideal Englishman (who mercifully does not exist— 
only highly adulterated variations) divides things into two water- 
tight compartments, one labelled “ Ugly” and the other “ Orna- 


mental.” Under the former heading come all things that are solid 
and unpretentious and useful, whilst overmantels, fretwork, and 
lace curtains may be said to represent his conception of “ ornament.” 
Proportion, texture, colour, refinement, craft smanship, and appro- 
priateness, the contributory attributes of true beauty, he does not 





remotely understand or concern himself with. The ornamental as 
against the beautiful is what he stands for. “I’m a plain man, 
and there’s no arguing about taste. I just know what I like—and 
that’s something nice and bright and ornamental.” And where 
he likes it is on and over his mantelpiece. He likes “ art” kept in 
its place and not spread over life and work and the world. It 
would have been well indeed with such “ art” had it been confined 
for ever to the most sacred inner innermosts, and had it not 
succeeded in slopping out of doors, and in climbing poisonously 
over houses, streets, and even whole cities like some horrid fungoid 
growth. 

Save for a new and criminal Gendarmerie which is entirely 
sinful, as coquettishly vicious a travesty of architecture as the wit 
of man could plan, there is next to nothing fungoid in Cassel. By 
the mercy of God, this flaunting thing of shame has its pitch ina side- 
street that it is no way necessary to traverse. Its unwholesome half- 
baked and livid new art need not scorch and sear the traveller's 
eye, if he be wary. But it is fair that he be warned. Here, indeed, 
is a wanton squandering of opportunities, as sad as strange. What 
a motif, what suggestion, in a prison house! Think of our Old 
Bailey as it was not so long since—“ the most imaginative building 
in Europe,” as some one happily described it. Solid, inscrutable, 
grim, yet so finely disposed and proportioned as to thrill the spectator 
with a melancholy sort of pleasure. Even a village lock-up can be 
made to waft its aura out to the happy free through the medium 
of its exterior architecture—a breadth of rough blank wall; a small 
barred window, set high and deep; a studded oaken door, all bars 
and bolts; a low arched doorway, tunnel-like and dark. Its 
sinister, suggestive front frowns perpetual warning on the passer-by. 
Not so at Cassel. Here the inexorable majesty of the law is repre- 
sented by this flippant gaud, this riot of encaustic brick and tile, 
of simpering gablets with contorted barge-boards all fretted and 
bedizened with distressful paint. A Casino gone wrong, “ the 
Kursaal that took the wrong turning,” might look somewhat thus. 
And as though to redress the balance, to correct the average, the 
Casino proper (for Cassel, you should know, possesses a Casino of a 
rather shamefaced, hang-dog sort) is as uncompromising a barrack 
of a place as could well be imagined, standing four-square, citadel- 
like, on the old Chateau eminence that piles above the town. 
The Wolf and the Sheep have waggishly exchanged their skins; 
the prison visitors and the pleasure-seekers might well repair to the 
wrong establishments, led astray by the dissembling architecture of 
each. But we have business with neither. It is the beauties of the 
place we have come to see, not to pry out its little blemishes. The 
beauties are many and very various. There can therefore be no argu- 
ment as to their order of merit. There is no dogmatizing as to the 
relative excellence of an olive and an oratorio. 

The writer heads his list unquestionably with the House of Van 
Damme. Not that his selection will be accepted unchallenged and 
unquestioned by the majority. Artists will mock at it, preferring 
a score of other subjects—the fantastic Mairie ; the venerable 
church with its pretty bells hung in its belfry windows; even the 
jolly bits of picturesque ramshackledom that everywhere abound. 
And as painters they may be right. Archaeologists will scorn it as 
being quite too much of a new boy to be in any way noticed or made 
much of, and will prefer a dozen other claimants. And in their 
queer way they will be right too. For your true-blue antiquarian is 
as much obsessed by the claim of seniority as though he were an 
early Victorian War Secretary. He does not allow his nominations 
to be influenced or biassed by the defects or mere merits of the 
nominee. Happy single-minded old gentlemen, dear old devotees of 
dates! To them, bronze tools are more than works of art; a 
Norman arch than flesh and blood. As for the ordinary tripper, 
he will pass by on the other side, not even wondering what those 
white walls and closely shuttered windows may conceal and guard 
within. That ever there should be clay so gross! A tall and silent 
house, tiers of shuttered windows, and no responsive quickening of 
the pulse—no stirring of the imagination, no speculation, no curiosity, 
no fairy story! No fairy story? Why, the whole edifice is the 
wildest, whimsiest fabrication that ever strayed out of fiction and 
somehow contrived to materialize as fact. It is the most improbable 
of structures conceivable. Yet somehow it does undeniably exist — 
unlikely, queer, fantastic as a dream. The House of Van Damme, 
however, demands and deserves another story. C. W. E. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_>——_ 
THE CHILDREN OF BELGIUM. 

[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator."’) 
Sir,—During my year of office at the Mansion House nothing has 
impressed me more than the unflagging generosity with which my 
fellow-countrymen and the Press have responded to every appeal 
ou behalf of those who suffer through the war. This last appeal 
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which I have the duty, as Lord Mayor of London, to make, is on 
behalf of the children in Belgium. There are over 2,575,000 Belgian 
children held captive by the Germans in Belgium. More than a 
million and a quarter are under twelve years of age. For over 
two years they have all been loyally awaiting deliverance. For 
over two years they have only been kept alive by the humane 
intervention of the neutral Commission for Relief in Belgium, of 
which Mr. Hoover is Chairman, and which distributes a bare 
minimum of food provided by the Allied Governments and the 
benevolence of the world. Two years of intolerable captivity begin 
to tell their dreadful tale. Tuberculosis, according to Dr. Lucas, 
a well-known American specialist, who was recently allowed to 
visit Belgium, is rapidly on the increase, especially among the 
older children of the working classes. Throughout Belgium 
the tuberculosis sanatoria are overcrowded and the waiting lists 
are increasing. Rickets, among the younger children, is becoming 
epidemic. The babies born now are pitifully less in weight and 
measurement. The Belgian mother can barely nurse her child for 
seven instead of nine months, as heretofore. Hunger, suffering, 
and sickness have fallen upon mother and child. 

As Chairman of the British National Committee for Relief in 
Belgium, I urgently ask that on every British dinner table this 
coming Christmas Day there shall be an “ Envelope of Mercy.” 
And into this I ask that, as a thank-offering for the security and 
comfort in which their Christmas dinner is eaten, every one will 
put what they can spare to save the oppressed children in Belgium. 
These Envelopes of Mercy can be obtained from the National 
Committee at Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar Square, or from its 
branches throughout the Empire. I have received from the 
religions leaders of the nation the important letter which 1 
append. The incoming Lord Mayor, Colonel Sir W. H. Dunn, 
cordially endorses my hope that on Christmas Day no dinner table 
will be considered properly laid unless it has an Envelope which 
will carry to the children in Belgium a message of sympathy, hope, 
and loyalty. For the proper distribution and collection of these 
Christmas Envelopes in London, I ask for ten thousand women 
workers to volunteer their services. I should be glad if those in 
London who are willing to help these suffering children would 
kindly send their names, with references, to the National Com- 
mittee for Relief in Belgium, at Trafalgar Buildings, 'l'rafalgar 
Square, London, W.C. And I might mention that there has been 
no flag day in London for any Belgian cause while I have been 
Lord Mayor. I have asked during my twelve months of office 
often, but never in vain. I am confident that at Christmas there 
will be such a response from the Empire as shall make it possible 
to send to these hundreds of thousands of tyrannized children in 
Belgium that additional nourishment whereby alone the ravages 
of tuberculosis can be stayed. In this way, and in this way only, 
the rising generation in Belgium can be preserved to reap atone- 
ment for a national sacrifice that will be for ever glorious.—I am, 
Bir, &., C. C. WAKEFIELD, 

Lord Mayor of London. 

The Mansion House, London, E.C., November 7th. 


Every one who has looked into the facts must be convinced of the 
extremity of Belgium’s present distress, and the dire need of 
further aid; especially the provision of food for little children. 
Nothing could be more appropriate than that such gifts should be 
a Christmas contribution from our home circles throughout the 
Empire, and we very cordially wish God-speed to the appeal. 

RANDALL CANTUAR. F. Carprxa Bourne. 
Joun Brown, J. H. SHaxespeare, 
Moderator, Church of Scotland. President, Free Church Council. 





CORRUPTION. 
(To tHe Eprron or tne “ Specrator.’’} 
8ir,—Your remarks on “The Sin of Public Corruption” en- 
courage me to write to you asking whether the sin of private cor- 
ruption is not equally rampant, and equally calling for stronger 
measures of repression. In my own business the Corruption Act 
is practically a dead letter, and I believe the same is equally true 
of many other trades and professions, not even excepting the legal, 
where one would least expect to find it. When the Act was passed 
a general meeting of our trade agreed unanimously to give up 
the system of paying commissions, and for a short time I believe 
the resolution was adhered to. Then two or three unscrupulous 
firms began the practice afresh, and most unfortunately a prosecu- 
tion against one of them failed, and so encouraged all those who 
were sitting on the fence to fall in with the system of bribery. 
At the present time it is almost an impossibility for any firm to 
do business without paying commissions to their customers’ agents, 
60 that those who obey the law are being driven out of the business, 
or at any rate restricted to the least profitable branches of it. 
The methods under which this system of bribery is carried on 
render it almost impossible to obtain evidence or secure a con- 
viction. “‘ Information received,” as the police phrase it, is 
superabundant; but “ evidence ” is not to be had, though a large 
reward has been offered for it. Surely the public is concerned to 
see that the honest men are not driven out of business, while 
rascals flourish and grow fat. Why, then, the general apathy? 








Is it that the evil is so widely spread that the great majority 
would rather stifle than stimulate inquiry? I shall be 
to give fuller details of my experiences in this matter if the 
editor will allow. Meanwhile I enclose my card, and, as I do not 
seek a gratuitous advertisement for my firm, sign myself 
A Sorrrner. 

[We have dealt with this subject in our leading columns,—fp, 

Spectator.] 





THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLE OF ADMINISTRATION, 
[To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Str,—Since 1902 I have treasured an article on “ The Cardinal] 
Principle of Administration,” which appeared in your paper for 
March 22nd, 1902. I enclose the page of the paper which contained 
the article, and venture to suggest to you that this isa singularly 
opportune time for its reproduction. The other article on the 
page, entitled ‘‘ The Debate on Contracts,” seems to me to be also 
worthy of consideration at the present time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
14 Inglis Road, Ealing, W. Ortannpo M. Doy. 


“ We wish that some day when there is comparatively little busi- 
ness before the Cabinet Lord Salisbury would read to his colleagues 
the eighteenth chapter of Exodus, beginning at the thirteenth 
verse. Such reading would, we believe, convey a lesson much 
needed by a certain number of our Cabinet Ministers. In that 
chapter is laid down with a clearness and precision which no 
subsequent writers on public affairs have ever bettered the true 
principle of civil administration. It will be remembered by our 
readers that when Jethro came to visit his son-in-law Moses, and 
saw how the whole of Moses’ energy was occupied with the details 
of administration— the people stood by Moses from the morning 
unto the evening ’—Jethro felt constrained to protest strongly 
against so onal an error in organization, and asked Moses why 
he was so continually immersed in the details of his work. Moses 
replied: ‘ When they have a matter they come unto me, and I 
judge between one and another, and I do make them know the 
statutes of God and his laws.’ In an instant Jethro put his 
finger on the weak spot in the administrative system of Moses. 
‘And Moses’ father-in-law said unto him, The thing that thou 
doest is not good. Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou and 
this people that is with thee: for this thing is too heavy for thee; 
thou art not able to perform it thyself alone.’ Jethro went on 
to suggest an improved organization. Moses, he pointed out, must 
be content to lay down general principles of action— Thou shalt 
teach them ordinances and laws, and shalt show them the way 
wherein they must walk, and the work that they must do ’—but 
the details he must leave to subordinates. ‘ And it shall be that 
every great matter they [the subordinates] shall bring unto thee, 
but every small matter they shall judge; so shall it be easier 
for thyself, and they shall bear the burden with thee. If thou 
shalt do this thing, and God command thee so, then thou shalt 
be able to endure, and all this people shall also go to their place 
in peace.’ Like a wise and prudent statesman, Moses accepted 
the good counsel of Jethro, and we read that in future Moses 
refrained from interference with details, and occupied himself 
solely with great affairs. ‘The hard causes they brought unto 
Moses, but every small matter they judged themselves.’ 

Looking at the way in which public business is conducted ina 
great many, possibly in a majority, of our State Departments, we 
cannot doubt that Jethro’s advice is far too much ignored, and 
that a reminder of this, the cardinal principle of good administra- 
tion, is very greatly needed. Our Cabinet Ministers far too often 
wear themselves away with details and have no energy left to 
bring to bear upon the greater problems and ‘ hard causes.’ It 
is no doubt far easier to point out the mistake in other people than 
for the individual to avoid it. Everything in a public office con- 
spires to immerse the chief in detail, and he must be a man of 
iron will, or else of singular prescience, to resist being over- 
whelmed. It is often said, indeed, that the permanent officials 
deliberately take pains to drown the chief in detail. They want, 
like all human beings, to have their own way, and accordingly 
the moment a new Cabinet Minister comes to an office of detail 
like the War Office or the Admiralty every sort of question of 
detail is presented to him for decision. The unfortunate states- 
man, eager to know his work thoroughly at first hand, begins 
heroically to deal with these details, and in an instant is up to 
his neck in them. In most cases he never manages to craw! out 
again, but spends long days and nights splashing about in the 
dismal pool. But the man who is thus immersed is necessarily 
a poor and untrained swimmer, and soon gets his eyes and ears 
full of water. Meantime the experts whose business it is to swim 
in the official tank guide him just as they will. This is the theory 
often put forward of how and why the Cabinet Minister gets 
immersed, but we do not give it any credit as regards the motives 
of the officials, except in very rare cases. Officials are not 60 
Machiavellian as that, and the greater number of them would 
scorn absolutely to use any such means of ‘ keeping the chief in 
order.’ In our belief, the explanation of the undoubted fact that 
the chief is always in imminent danger of being swamped in detail 
is far simpler. The chief is swamped because his subordinates 
do not want to take any more responsibility than they are abso- 
lutely obliged to take. It is a law not merely of public administra- 
tion but of human nature that a man will never decide a matter 
on his own responsibility if he can possibly avoid doing so by 
laying the final decision on some one else, Smith says very natur- 
ally : * Why should I run the risks which go with the final decision, 
if I can get some one else to accept those risks?’ Aceord- 
ingly he does his best to pass the question on till it comes to the 
Secretary of State in person. If his decision can be obtained, then 
every one below sits safe and happy, secure from all possibility 
of blame. If anything goes wrong there is the answer ready: ‘It 
came before you yourself, Sir, six months ago, and you decided it.’ 
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hough le do not like to take responsibility, and will 
eu it if poonitle, they can, of course, be made to take it. It is 
only a question of organization. And as all persons of experience 
in affairs will admit, being obliged to take responsibility is a 
great educator. The official who is obliged to take responsibility 
improves; the official who is allowed to divest himself of ‘it de- 
teriorates. Hence all good administrative organizers strive to 
cultivate the taking of responsibility by subordinates. But it will 
perhaps be said: ‘ Granted the effort to involve him, how is the 
chief to protect himself from getting immersed in detail? “ Our 
answer is that he must make a firm stand at the very beginning. 
He must refuse absolutely to settle points of detail, and if and 
when they are brought to him he must resolutely push them back 
with a— Take this away. It ought never to have come to me. 
I won’t look at it even, much less decide it. It must be settled 
jn the office.’ Of course, such an attitude will at first cause dis- 
turbance and difficulty, but it will very soon work out satisfac- 
torily. His determination will become known in all the branches 
of the office, high and low, and men will say throughout the 
Department: ‘ It is useless to try the chief with this point. It’s 
the sort of thing he won’t look at for an instant. So we had better 
settle it ourselves at once, and not risk being censured for having 
hung it up.’ In this way the big questions gradually get sifted 
out, and they, and they only, are brought to the statesman at the 
top. No doubt occasionally he will suddenly ask for the details 
on a minor point, but this will be merely a method of ‘ sampling’ 
the general efficiency of the office, and will not be done from any 
desire to settle details per se. The principle remains inviolate 
that the chief will only consider and decide the big problems. 

We feel that some apology is needed from us for thus apparently 
attempting to teach our statesmen the way to manage their own 
business. Our excuse for having the impertinence to speak so 
unreservedly in regard to persons on the official Olympus and to 
dare to counsel Cabinet Ministers is the general acceptance of the 
proposition that public affairs should be managed on business 
lines. But if this is admitted, then most certainly Cabinet 
Ministers should adopt the advice which Jethro gave to Moses, for 
it is the rule of all great and successful businesses that the man 
at the top does not and wil! not occupy himself with detail, but 
deals only with the big problems. Go to the head of some great 
business concern, and yeu will probably be surprised at the depth 
of his ignorance of his own business. He appears to know nothing 
about it, and if he is questioned on this or that detail he has always 
to send for a clerk or a manager to ask how or why a thing is done 
and ought to be done. It is ten to one, if for any reason a matter 
of detail is gone into, that he will be told that this or that change 
of detail was made a year ago. But he does not put down this 
ignorance to remissness on the part of his subordinates or care- 
lessness on his own part. As long as the matter was really one of 
detail he thinks it most natural that it was decided without any 
reference to him. He may even say or think, ‘I wonder why they 
did that ’; but as long as it was a matter of detail he leaves it to 
those whose business it was to decide the point. ‘ Business prin- 
ciples,’ indeed, may almost be said to resolve themselves into the 
cardinal principle stated by Jethro. They rest, in the last resort, 
on sifting out the great matters from the small, and letting the 
great matters alone go to the chief. Whenever a chief has decided 
a real matter of detail—we do not say a matter that looks small, 
for matters apparently small are often very great—he ought to 
feel he has had an ill-spent day. The consideration of the matter 
of detail has almost certainly excluded the consideration of a 
really big question. Again, the man who is worn away with the 
consideration of details is not fit, mentally or physically, to take 
the really great responsibilities and to do great things. But if 
this is true of business, how much more true is it of public 
affairs. A Cabinet Minister worn away by detail cannot do his 
duty to the State. It is for this reason that we should like to 
see every Cabinet Council opened by the reading of Jethro’s advice 
to his son-in-law Moses.” 





CIVIL SERVICE OFFICIALS. 


(To tHe Epitozk or tHe “ Sprzcraror.’’) 


Sir,—In last week’s issue of the Spectator I find a reference to 
“the specious arguments used by some Government officials in 
favour of their own exemption.” Who are these Government 
officials, and where do their arguments appear? A few instances 
would be useful, and might remove the feeling, produced in some 
minds by your recent utterances, that the usually well-informed, 
courteous, and fair-minded editor of the Spectator is as ignorant 
of the work of the Civil Service during the war and as eager to 
fling charges of cowardice and selfishness against Government 
employees generally as the most irresponsible halfpenny paper. 
Again, you say: “ We may assume that the same kind of Depart- 
mental difficulties which are constantly befalling our own Govern- 
ment are not absent in either France or Italy. Even a war for 
national existence will not prevent Government Departments from 
fighting with one another regardless of the public interests.” 
Evidence, please! I do not think you ever brought this charge 
against the Civil Service until one of your correspondents supplied 
you with it a few weeks ago; and when on October 2lst two corre- 
spondents ventured to deprecate it and other similar “ railing 
accusations’ against Government employees as a body, you 
promptly closed down the correspondence. But your own sense of 
justice should have prevented your repeating these little slanders 
if you wished to avoid publishing protests. I trust that same sense 
of justice will constrain you to publish this letter, and to supply 
something in the way of proof of your accusations; and if you 
find my tone rather heated, make allowances for the natural 
indignation of a man who sees his profession and his colleagues 








daily and weekly exposed to this kind of stab in the back.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Civi. Servant (Over Muivrrary Aap). 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter, but must adhere to our 
determination not to open our pages to correspondence on the 
subject. Our words, we admit, would have been more happily 
phrased had they run: “in favour of the exemption of their 
colleagues.”” Proof that Government Departments fight each other 
even during a war cannot be given without breaches of confidence. 
We must ask our readers to accept our word in this malter.—Eb. 
Spectator.) 





THE SIBYL’S BOOKKEEPING. 

(To rae Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Str,—The suggestion that you put forward, that in making offers 
of peace to Germany we should follow the precedent of the Sibyl, is 
one which has probably occurred to most of us at one time or 
another; and it is easy to see how, by extensions of the “ ton-for- 
ton ” principle (as you put it) the working of the system might be 
made automatic. The indemnity to be exacted might, for example, 
be increased after a certain fixed date by a sum equivalent to the 
total cost of the war from that time onward; or the Sibyl might 
at regular intervals, instead of burning a book, take her bill and 
write down fifty millions. But I very much fear that Germany 
will fight to the bitter end rather than accept the one inevitable 
condition of peace—the loss of her most cherished weapons of 
offence. 

Every historical situation is in some respects unique, and that 
which confronts us is not wholly covered by familiar principles 
and past precedents. It arises from the two great movements of 
the nineteenth century—the progress of physical science and the 
growth of humanitarianism. The former has rendered submarine 
and aerial warfare possible; the latter should have mitigated their 
consequences. Unfortunately the new means of destruction have 
been developed in the highest degree by a Power which is devoid 
of humanitarian sentiment and free from moral restraints, and 
erects the murder of non-combatants into a principle of war. 
This can always be carried on in occupied territory, and the 
Germans have practised it in Belgium and elsewhere with the 
old-fashioned instruments of the bullet and the bayonet; Aerschot, 
Andenne, Gerbévillers and many another name will never be 
forgotten. But the submarine and the airship enable her to carry 
the indiscriminate massacre of non-combatants, both belligerent 
and neutral, into regions inaccessible to the German armics, and 
with a certain relative impunity. It is therefore essential for the 
Allies to deprive Germany of these weapons, and there can be 
little doubt that this can only be done when the war of attrition 
has been fought to a finish, and Joffre has dealt with Hindenburg 
as Grant did with Lee—Verdun was our Gettysburg; it may be 
“a long, long way to” Appomattox, but there or nowhere lies 
our goal. 

Let us now hear the adrocatus diaboli. Te argues that to deprive 
Germany of the power of constructing submarines and aircraft is 
impossible, and that even were it possible it would be unjustifiable, 
since the possession of adequate means of self-defence (conditioned 
by the ceaseless progress of military technique) is an essential of 
national existence, and the Allies, who are fighting to maintain 
the principle of Nationality, must not be false to it in the case of 
Germany, nor take any steps which would leave her at the mercy 
of an aggressive neighbour. To the latter argument it suflices to 
reply that small nations are in the nature of things always at the 
mercy of aggressive neighbours, and that even great nations must 
inevitably be so after a disastrous war. France was at the mercy 
of Germany after 1871, and we all remember how she was saved 
from destruction in 1875. The part which England then played 
(through her Sovereign) might even be played again. When it is 
alleged that the suggested measures of disarmament are prac- 
tically impossible, it can only be replied that this is a technical 
problem which the military and naval Staffs of the Allied nations 
are alone competent to attack and capable of solving. At the same 
time it is not unreasonable to suppose that submarine construction 
could be prevented if the Allies were to hold in pledge the ports, 
naval bases, and dockyards of Germany, with such waterways as 
the Kiel-Brunsbiittel and Emden-Wilhelmshaven Canals. These 
measures would serve a further purpose. It is to be assumed that 
a very considerable money indemnity will be exacted from 
Germany for the repair of damage done in the occupied territories. 
The payment of this sum will no doubt be spread over a term of 
years, and charged, inter alia, upon the Customs revenue. The 
occupation of the German ports would enable this revenue to be 
controlled by the Allies, payment of the tariff charges being made, 
not to the German Government at the ports of entry, but to the 
Caisse de UIndemnité Allemande in Paris. Other sources of 
revenue would be found in the receipts of the State railways— 
controlled by an international element in the directorate—and in 
the very considerable properties pawned to the German Govern- 
ment by private individuals and corporations in exchange for the 
various War Loan stocks. These loans would be consolidated and 
the interest to the German subscriber reduced by forced conver- 
sion, while the properties now held by the German Government 
would be hypothecated to the Allies, who would have their repre- 
sentatives at the Ariegsentschddigungsdarlehenskasse (forgive the 
word!) in Berlivm. Can we not imagine Mr. Edgar Crammond ina 
this office, busily liquidating the credits established on behalf of 
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the Caisse de l’Indemnité in such a manner as to secure the outflow 
of the mineral wealth of the basins of the Saar and Ruhr in 
satisfaction of the demands which M. Yves Guyot very properly 
makes on behalf of French manufacturing industry, without 
sacrifice of the Free Trade principles which that veteran economist 
holds so dear? May we not picture Mr. Hartley Withers in Paris, 
deftly lubricating the delicate machinery of the international 
exchanges so as to take the needful toll of the produce of the 
New World on its road to Germany, whilst in that country 
Friedrich Naumann exercises his acrobatic adaptability in a new 
phase of Weltwirthschaft, and constructs some neat and handy 
economic shelter out of the wreckage of Mitteleuropa? 

You suggest that the Sibyl should address a personal warning 
to the head of the House of Hohenzollern. Here it may perhaps 
be permissible to differ from you. Certainly I hold no brief for 
the Kaiser; but is it not better to treat him merely as repre- 
senting the histrionic element in the German character (so oddly 
suited with its Realismus) and to refrain from setting the stage 
for his last pose while there is more pressing work to be done? 
Doubtless both the Hohenzollern and the Hapsburg will in due 
time go the way of the Bourbon and the Bonaparte; but it is much 
to be desired that this should in each case be brought about by 
the act of a self-determining nation, and not through foreign 
intervention.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Stuart Jonzgs. 


{To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Why not add to confiscation of enemy shipping the handing 
ever of enemy railway rolling stock to France, Belgium, Russia, 
and Serbia? And this might be followed up by the removal of 
every motor vehicle if the war is prolonged beyond a specified 
date. It would simplify many trade and economic problems 
when peace comes.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 





PROLONGING THE WAR. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
S1r,—Some three months ago I wrote advocating not only the “ ton- 
for-ton ” claim on Germany’s shipping, but a further indemnity of 
one-third of Germany’s then surplus tonnage to be auctioned for 
the pro rata benefit of those countries that have suffered from the 
submarine warfare, but it is only within the last month that the 
public seem to have awakened to the importance of some declara- 
tion being made on the subject. If the justice of the “‘ ton-for-ton ” 
elaim is only now becoming apparent, how will the public take 
your article on “ Prolonging the War”? It is the strongest 
declaration of “‘ proposed pressure” that has appeared in print, 
and although reasonable and just, it will be some time before the 
Government or the people will bring themselves to put such 
demands forward. At the moment it will be said that you are 
assuming too much in stating that “for Germany victory is 
impossible,” that “nothing can prevent our attainment of 
victory,” that “‘ the end is inevitable.” They will say this does not 
eoincide with the demand for men and yet more men. However, 
you have sounded the call, and if the daily Press will take it up 
good will surely result.—I am, Sir, &c., Livinestone Homes. 
3 St. James Road, New Brighton, Cheshire. 





THE ROYAL ARMY CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Some four weeks ago an article appeared in the Spectator 
based on an alleged statement made in Court that a document 
emanating from the Royal Army Clothing Department contained 
twenty-five signatures of officials who knew nothing whatever of 
their business. I will not comment on the justice of the various 
eriticisms that have appeared regarding the Department, but as 
this particular statement has been so largely made use of, and 
was 60 palpably absurd, I obtained official copies of the evidence 
given in the Courts, and find that the statement actually made 
by the Judge was that there were twenty-five “ticks” on the 
document. It is interesting to watch in various newspapers how 
twenty-five ticks have grown successively into twenty-five initials, 
into twenty-five signatures, and finally into sarcastic comments on 
the incompetence of twenty-five officials.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. G. Jeaxs, Major-General. 

Royal Army Clothing Department, Grosvenor Road, S.W. 

[We are most anxious not to be unjust to the officials of the 
Clothing Department, but we should be very grateful if our corre- 
spondent would enlighten us as to the meaning of an official tick. 
We have always imagined it to mean that the document was not 
objected to and might go forward.—Eb. Spectator.] 





IRELAND AND COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
{To tHe Environ or tHe “ Spectrator.’’) 
Sir,—In a rather heated discussion with a West of Ireland man, 
he stated that the South and West had sent their full proportion 
of eligible men to the colours; that owing to the past oppression 
of this country the eldest son alone could remain on the land, 
the other sons having to seek their livelihood in the Colonies and 
the United States; and that two per cent. from Ireland (no refer- 
ence being made to the North having furnished perhaps four- 
fifths of this two per cent.) was equivalent to six per cent. from 
England, Scotland, and Wales. Without facts I could only reply 





that if his figures be true, it was a pity Mr. Redmond did not 
make them public. On the six per cent. basis there would appear 
to be at least a further three hundred thousand men of military 
age available in Ireland; but no matter what the number may be, 
they should take their share of the burden even more than should 
the Colonies. So long as the worse than neutral attitude adopted 
by the South and West of Ireland continues, we have no right to 
refer to the neutrality of the United States.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. H. 





AN IRISH EIRENICON. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 

Srr,—My song of ** Father O’Flynn ” has found so much favour ag 
an Irish Eirenicon that I venture to hope you will give the sub. 
joined lyric, suggested by Thomas Davis’s “ Orange and Green 
shall carry the day” and written to the air of “‘ The Protestant 
Boys,” an equal chance as a friendly exhortation to all the con- 
tending parties in Ireland to close their ranks for their country’s 
good. If they do so, I am confident that we shall be nearer winning 
the Great War as the result of a righteous settlement of the Irish 
question.—I am, Sir, &c., Avrrep PercevaL Graves, 

Athenaeum Club. 


IRISHMEN ALL. 
(To the Air of “ Orange and Green” or “‘ The Protestant Boys,”) 


Irishmen ell, at Liberty’s call, 
Crowd to her standard, scorning 
delay! 
If you unite at once for the Right, 
Cranes and Green will carry the 
ay. 
Orange! Orange! 
Gvreen and Orange! 
Young volunteer and veteran grey, 
uick! and combine! 
Your Country’s proud line 
Is wearing eo fine—there’s dea 
in delay! 
Orange! Orange! 
reen and Orange! 
Float them together o’er mountain 
and bay! 
Orange and Green! 
For Ireland our Queen, 
Guu and Green shall carry the 
ay. 


Once when an enemy threatened 
our coast : ; 
Faction and Feud just vanished 
away; 
Ireland, a Nation, met in one host 
Under the valiant Volunteers’ 
eway. 
Church and chapel 
Discord’s apple 
Flung to the deuce and all, you 
might say, 
Dour Dungannon 
und her cannon 
Wreathed the Shamrogue wih the 
Orange spray. 


Eager for Ireland’s succour end 
stay. 
Orange and Green! 
For Ireland their Queen, 
Orange and Green had carried the 
ay. 


Now a new chance is calling from 
rance, cae ; 
Shall we not seize it, Irishmen, 


aay 
Ulster and Leinster, Connaught 
and Munster— 
Are we not still one Ireland 
to-day? 
Redmond and Carson, 
Priest and Parson, 
If but your hands in each others’ 
you'd lay, 
Surely once more 
From the Foyle to the Nore 
Orange and Green would carry the 
ay. 
Orange! Orange! 
Green and Orange! 
Each without t’other sets Ireland 
astray. 
Joined into one 
The deed would be done, 
Orange and Green would carry the 
ay. 
Orange! Orange! 
Green and Orange! 
Once they have blended and ended 
their fray, 
Orange and Green! 
For Ireland our Queen, 


Orange and Green ehall carry the 








Quarrelling Bands 
Struck brotherly hands day. 


Avrrep Percevat Graves, 
Author of “ Father O’F lynn.” 





A VINDICATION OF LORD HALDANE. 
{To rae Epiron or rue “ Specraror.’’] 
Siz,—Have we not here a very close parallel to Emile Ollivier’s 
L’Empire Libéral, except that the French lawyer-Minister pleaded 
his case in person, while Lord Haldane allews his to be conducted 
by a popular novelist? And is not the moral of both “ vindica- 
tions’ the same? In neither case does the author seem fully to 
realize that statesmen are appointed and paid to succeed—apart 
from unforeseen or insuperable difficulties; and that, given the 
point of view of the public which has appointed and salaried the 
statesmen, plausible explanations of failure do but add insult to 
injury? I dissociate myself as strongly as you from the abuse 
heaped upon Lord Haldane as a pro-German; but it is not fair to 
ask us now to forget many things which were borne in upon us 
before this war. ‘“ He was excusably proud,” your reviewer 
writes, “of his knowledge of German literature and philosophy.” 
Yet, in fact, his student days in Germany were not (I believe) 
exceptionally long; and I find myself not the only reader who has 
been led to suspect that his knowledge of German literature and 
philosophy is what would be called superficial in any one but a 
busy professional man. His boasted knowledge of Germany 
herself, which was so often rammed down our throats when we 
presumed to disagree with him, has now been exploded. It must 
be fourteen or fifteen years since you were good enough to print 
a letter in which I asserted from personal observation that 
ordinary Germans were steadily growing more hostile and con- 
temptuous towards us, and that one strong reason was their 
growing conviction of the decadence of a nation which claimed s0 
much, yet was not even able to brace itself up to the sacrifice 
implied in the Swiss system of compulsory territorialism, To all 
who really followed German opinion this fact became more evident 
as time went on; yet Lord Haldane not only blinded himself to it, 
but actively associated himself with those who treated Lord 
Roberts as a doting alarmist. That he was the best War Minister 
since Cardwell is probably true; but that is only one measure of 
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our general military inefficiency during the last century. Let any 
impartial reader turn to Sir Ian Hamilton’s Compulsory Service, 
and to the long preface in which Lord Haldane identified himself 
with that book, and he will exclaim (as Colonel Stoffel exclaimed 
to Napoleon III. in 1868, when the French Government organized 
a force of five hundred thousand mobiles who were to receive their 
first serious training at the outbreak of war): “ Did any nation 
ever show more absurd levity than this!” The reader will find 
Lord Haldane and his collaborators attempting to use against Lord 
Roberts statistics which are false by nearly one hundred per cent., 
although the real figures were among the War Office papers. He 
will find them assuming as an axiom that no Territorial Force 
can be trained mainly by Volunteer officers, though the Swiss 
have always done this, and with conspicuous success. He will 
find the Jingo falsehood that all our Territorials would have 
thought their labour wasted if they could not fight in one 
“historic battle” some time in their lives. If Scharnhorst or 
Roon had committed follies of this kind they would long since 
have been classed not with the makers of the German Empire, 
but with the lawyer-politicians of 1848, whose failure was only 
less complete and less disastrous than their incapacity to admit 
failure. Lord Haldane has admitted somewhat incautiously in 
the Nation that the fear of consequences had withheld him from 
telling us the full truth before this war. Would he not be wise 
to hold his tongue now, and to silence his friends, until] he can 
afford to tell and to hear the full truth?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Great Shelford, Cambridge. G. G. Covrtor. 

[We cannot, for reasons of space, open our columns to contro- 
versia! correspondence about Lord Haldane’s actions, but in 
accordance with the rule which governs our attitude in regard to 
letters, we print one which takes a line contrary to that which 
we ourselves take. Mr. Coulton is, in our opinion, unfair to Lord 
Haldane. We say this in spite of the fact that we criticized his 
intreduction to Sir Ian Hamilton’s book quite as strongly as it is 
criticized above. It is, in our view, most unjust to select Lord 
Haldane for special condemnation as regards want of prevision 
in the matter of German preparedness. If he was guilty, his guilt 
must be shared with his colleagues—the Prime Minister, Lord 
Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, and the rest of the Cabinet. For example, 
on January Ist, 1914, Mr. Lloyd George, in an interview 
in the Daily Chronicle, declared that our relations with 
Germany were so good that we could properly reduce our expendi- 
ture on both the Navy and the Army. We had reached, he 
declared, “‘ the most favourable moment that has presented itself 
during the last twenty years ” for overhauling our expenditure on 
armaments. We do not desire to censure Mr. Lloyd George for 
this error. It is swallowed up in the fine work he has done and is 
doing for the nation. But surely it is cruelly unjust te dwell! on 
Lord Haldane’s blunders of speech and ignore this “ howler ” in 
international diagnosis. The right thing, the just thing, the patrio- 
tic thing, is to forget all lapses of this nature, and to think only of 
the present and of how to preserve unity of action during the war. 
We loathe all recriminations in regard to tho past, but if they must 
be made let them at least be justly apportioned.—Ep. Spectator.) 





“ABIDE WITH ME.” 
{To tne Epiror or rue “ Spectator.”’] 

Sir,—A propos of Mr. Hankey’s book, his untimely death, 
and your kindly reference to my sympathy with his writings, I may 
say that since this cruel war has pressed so closely on the hearts 
and consciences of men, I have been often asked by my friends 
how I now feel on the subject of Religion. I have been obliged 
to answer quite frankly, that although in my books I have main- 
tained that both the order of Nature and the progress of Civiliza- 
tion pointed to a God—and absolutely negatived the idea of a 
merely brute, impersonal, materialistic Force—I could never get 
this pale and somewhat watery Theism of mine close enough to my 
heart to become a living and life-giving reality. It never in- 
fluenced by a jot my strictly scientific studies—which was right 
and proper. Neither did it affect my character, one way or an- 
other, whether for good or evil; so that beyond my own purely 
private resolve to do “ the decent thing ”’ in my personal relations 
with my fellow-men, I have remained, like my great Stoic masters 
—Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, and Epictetus—a Pagan. I could not, 
like my “converted” Christian friends, get the “immediate assur- 
ance of God ”’ close enough to my own particular mind or heart; 
and so could not, like them, walk erect, free, and unimpeded 
through the world, without trailing some of the mere expediencies 
and compliances of the world with me. This I have always felt 
deeply, and regretted; and this is why I wrote to Mr. Hankey 
that he at least had got hold of “ the right end of the stick ” for 
his unencumbered walk through life; while I was still stranded 
and orphaned on the shore—and without a home. With Tennyson, 
I could never get beyond a Providence that looks after the races 
of animals and men with a more than maternal solicitude and 
care, backed by every conceivable intellectual mechanism and 
device; but a Providence that never seemed to me to be in touch 
with the individual animal or man. 

But lately—whether it is because I am getting old, and more or 
less world-weary, or more weeping-eyed and sentimental—I have 
found, curiously enough, a real harmony, both intellectual and 
emotional, in a single simple Hymn. It is that, to me, most- sweet 





and tenderly beautiful of all hymns, “ Abide with me.” And the 
reason is that it is entirely believable by all of us—Christian, 
Pagan, Theist, or Agnostic—in its recognition of an Unchangeable 
Something, below, above, or within the unceasing flux, change, 
and decay, both in Nature and in Human Life. It is a Religion 
in which Intellect is touched with Emotion (for it is intellectually 
undeniable) ; as against Matthew Arnold’s “ Morality touched with 
Emotion.” Indeed, it includes Morality—as is seen in the balances, 
everywhere kept, even and level, between all the races of animals 
at each particular period of the world; as well as in the conscience 
in man; and is summed up in the second verse of the hymn :— 
“ Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see: 
O Thou Who changest not, abide with me! ” 

This climax, and union at once of aspiration, hope and real intui- 
tion in the hymn, I can truly say, is all the religious comfort I can 
now personally hope to expect in this world; and I have often won- 
dered what your old and constant readers—comprising those of 
every form of religion and belief—would think about it. I am quite 
aware that it is more especially adapted for poor human souls past 
their meridian, and ageing to their setting; and not for the young, 
the adventurous, the ambitious, and the aspiring spirits who have 
to do the rough work of the world. But to these, too, I can recom- 
mend it—as Mr. Hankey in his more immediate and personal way 
has done—as a real, and not fictitious, background and reserve 
—an “Old Guard” on which to fall, in the unknown and un- 
foreseeable contingencies and catastrophes of life. His has the 
warm and personal glow; mine the colder reflection only. 

Of course, I am also aware that the World-Problem is not to be 
settled offhand in an article—as a now old and revered philosopher 
once said kindly to me in my youth and conceit, “ You cannot 
expect to solve the Problem of the World in twenty pages! ’—I 
am, Sir, &c., Joun Beatriz Crozier, LL.D. 

The Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





“ DON’T WORRY.” 
{To tre Eprror or tae “ Specrator.’’) 
Sm,—The letter by ““N. Y. Y.” in your issue of October 28th, 
telling how, instead of an address of his own to a young men’s 
class, he read the article “ Don’t Worry,” by “A Student in 
Arms,” interests and, so far as the breach of what is an honoured 
tradition in the Church of Scotland needs justifications, justifies 
me. On Sunday, October 29th, in place of sermon I read the 
article to my people; thus, for the first time in a forty years’ 
ministry, giving, as message for the day, a composition not my 
own. It was listened to with rapt interest. I prefaced it simply 
by asking the “ open ear,” reserving till the close my disclaimer 
of its authorship and explanation of its origin. Would that it 
were read from every pulpit in the land!—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Enoch’s Manse, Dundee. Hvceu Geo. Watt, D.D. 


[To tue Eprron or tae “ Spectator.’’) 

Smr,—May I suggest a slight alteration in the punctuation of a 
passage towards the end of the last paragraph but one of “ Don’t 
Worry ”? Should we not read: “A sense of anxious responsi- 
bility is discouraged. If our limbs cause us to offend we are 
advised to cut them off”? The essay is of priceless value. It ia 
a rare thing to read a religious book which brings real comfort 
or encouragement. Religious literature too often reveals no 
Gospel, no “ good news.” We hear too much of the difficulties, 
too little of the joys of God’s service. The “ Student in Arms” 
makes Christianity seem immediately more desirable and more 
possible. He has caught the very spirit of Christ. The Saviour 
did not teach that the Christian must be for ever bowed beneath 
a burden of crushing responsibility. He fulfilled all the duties 
of a Christian to the full, and He said: “ My yoke is easy, and 
My burden is light.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. K. Ricuarps. 

Carleton-in-Craven, Skipton. 

[We have to thank our correspondent for what is an emendatio 
certa as well as for his admirable summing up of the spirit of 
the article.—Ep. Spectator.) 





OFFICERS’ LETTERS TO THE FAMILIES OF FALLEN 
MEN. 
(To tue Enprror or tHe “ Srecraror.”’) 
Str,—Last week’s contribution from “A Student in Arms” 


contains a beautiful reference to the affection felt by officers at 
the front for their men. It encourages me to carry out my desire 
to express most grateful thanks to those officers who, in the 
midst of their other duties, find time to write personal and 
sympathetic letters to the friends of their fallen men. Such 
letters surely help to bind up the broken-hearted as nothing else 
can do. For instance, the mother of the fine lad of nineteen 
whose letters you published a few weeks ago is now able to say: 
** My trouble is not so bad as some folk’s, Miss; when your boy is 
reported ‘ missing, believed killed,’ and there’s nothing else, it’s 
awful; -but I’ve got the officers’ letters,”” and these four letters— 
from her son’s Colonel, Major, Captain, and Chaplain—are again 
thought over, read over, and talked about. The two latter were 
indeed beautiful, with the little definite details that a mother’s 
heart craves, aad, with their note of personal regret and deep 
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sympathy with her sorrow, they stand to her as an official 

recognition of the value of her son’s sacrifice, and help to make 

her own share in that sacrifice seem worth while.—I am, Sir, &c., 
N. S. 





THE FEAR OF DEATH IN WAR. 
{To ree Eprror or tae “ Sprcraror.’’] 


Sir,—An article under the above heading in your issue of 
October 28th contains the statement that “ very few men believe 
in Hell.” The writer is, according to his own statement, “ not a 
psychologist,” and therefore will not appreciate the amazement 
with which those who know the true facts of the case will read 
his words. ‘The facts are (1) that the majority of the combatants 
in the present war do believe in Hell; (2) that among those who 
believe in Hell are found the bravest men. “The majority of 
men are not tortured by their consciences,” says he. “ "Tis true, 
and pity ’tis, ’tis true.” But referring to those fighting in the 
war, Captain Smollett’s fine seamanlike words may suffice: “‘ No 
fear for the man who dies, doing his duty to Captain and owner— 
it may not be good theology, but it is a fact.” But it is good 
theology, and good theology only because it is a fact. No fear 
for the man who gives his life for his friend, his home and 
country in such a cause as ours. But your contributor is a 
psychologist, too, when he describes the awesomeness of waiting 
in darkness and in the menace of fate, uncertain whether of 
torture or of death. He writes of the trenches; but here between 
decks there is none of the madness and excitement of a charge, no 
sight of the enemy, no intoxication of physical movement. The 
fine fearless fighting spirit of our sailors and stokers comes from 
their faith in God, in their cause, and in their traditions, from 
their confident reliance in their leaders.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Antnony H. Po.ten, R.N. 
(R.C. Chaplain on board of H.M.S.‘ Warspite.’) 

{The gallant Roman Catholic naval chaplain may be in the 
right as to the men of his own creed. We are convinced that he 
is wrong, and that “ A Student in Arms” is right, in regard to 
the majority of Protestant Englishmen. No man knew and 
mnderstood the English private better than Mr. Hankey.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





“PRINCESS MARIE-JOSE’S CHILDREN’S BOOK.” 
(To rue Eprroz or ree “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I beg you to permit me to draw attention to the publication 
of Princess Marie-José’s Children’s Book, issued last week in aid 
of the charity known as the Vestiaire Marie-José. The charity 
is unique, and the book is worthy of it. The Vestiaire Marie-José 
supplies milk and clothes for the babies of the villages behind the 
firing line in Flanders. German shells have done much to destroy 
the homes of these babies, and were it not for the milk powders 
gent out by the Vestiaire many of them would be half starved. 
Once a week the babies in each village are collected in the village 
school and weighed, and milk foods and small garments are 
distributed among them by the agents of the Vestiaire. So much 
for the charity. The Princess Maric-José’s Children’s Book is 
illustrated, and has sixteen full-page coloured pictures, eight wash 
drawings, and over thirty black-and-white drawings. The authors 
include H. G. Wells (who is also an illustrator), John Galsworthy, 
Barry Pain, Israel Zangwill, Pett Ridge, Violet Hunt, Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford, Mrs. Haden Guest, and many others. The artists 
include Frank Brangwyn, C. R. W. Nevinson, John Lavery, 
Edmund Dulac, Will Owen, John Hassall, Heath Robinson, 
Lawson Wood, Louis Raemaekers, Hilda Cowham, Daphne Allen, 
and many others. Space would not permit me to cite all the 
names. Mrs. C. Haden Guest has edited the volume, and Messrs. 
Cassell and Co. publish it for the Vestiaire at the price of half-a- 
crown. It is designed for children, and it is beyond question 
marvellous value for the money. Having regard to this, and to 
the fact that in buying it parents will be giving pleasure to their 
own youngsters, while materially helping the unfortunate infants 
over there in Flanders, the promoters of Princess Marie-José’s 
Children’s Book are entitled to hope that their literary enterprise 
will have a very great popular success.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Comarques, Thorpe-le-Soken, Arso_D Bexyetr. 





WAR FUNDS. 

; [To tke Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—I am much puzzled these days to know the most desirable 
of the many War Funds to which to send donations. Hitherto I 
have sent them to the Officers’ Families Fund, the Red Cross 
Society, the Incorporated Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help. I am now 
wondering about such funds as the Prisoners of War Central 
Committee Fund (Sir Starr Jameson) and the Union Jack Club. 
My inclination is to give to those that are likely to be of the 
most permanent use. Then there is the difficulty about knowing 
which are the most urgently in need of money, as I have no means 
of forming an opinion. Could you help me? _ I feel great 
diffidence about troubling you, and yet I should set great store 
by your advice.—I am, Sir, &e., Vv. W. 





— 


THE NATIONAL MISSION. 
(To rue Eprron or tue “ Specraror.’’} 
Sm,—It was too wet on Sunday morning for trench-digging, and 
my corps of Volunteers, some five hundred strong, attended 
service in the charming old-fashioned village church. The service 
was a very helpful one, and the sermon admirable. I wag 
astonished to learn, however, from the announcements that at 
the request of the Bishop of the diocese, that of Rochester, two 
meetings in connexion with the forthcoming National Mission, 
one in the Anglican and the other in the Nonconformist church, 
conducted jointly by their representatives, had been cancelled. 
The matter was widely and adversely commented on by 
members of the corps. I wonder if the Bishop knows that such 
an attitude is quite inexplicable to ordinary people, and to the 
lay mind appears paltry and bigoted in the extreme. Never, I 
suppose, were men’s minds more disposed to be serious and to 
accept spiritual guidance than now. What are we to think then 
when we find those who should lead us and who hold great 
positions in the Church so often exercised about such little 
things? The pity and folly of it all! I have no wish to be 
merely destructive and to indulge in criticism for criticism’s 
sake, but I think I may be serving the interests of real religion 
if I can get the Bishop of Rochester and others who may think 
with him to know how such action impresses ordinary people. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Woopwarp Asroy. 
7 Wycombe Gardens, Golders Green, N.W. 





MUTUAL REGISTRATION OF ASSISTANCE. 
{To tug Epiron or rue “ Specrator.’’) 


Srmr,—May I call attention through your columns to the enclosed 
scheme, which has been widely welcomed by hardly pressed social 
workers, whose time is thereby saved, because it gives them the 
immense advantage of being able to ascertain without delay who 
is helping or is interested in their applicants? Over two thousand 
agencies are already taking advantage of it. To the usefulness 
of the scheme many warm tributes are paid by those war workers 
and others to whom we are all so much indebted at the present 
time, and contributions towards the scheme will therefore be most 
gratefully acknowledged.—I am, Sir, &c., Gerteupe Lupsock. 

Charity Organization Society, 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 

[Persons desiring information as to the scheme should write 

direct to Miss Lubbock, not to us.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
[To rae Epitor or rae “ Specrator.’’] 

Sm,—A tunnel between England and Ireland—emphatically, yes. 
It will be an additional argument for having the same Govern- 
ment at both ends of it. A tunnel at our front door, with one 
end under the control of a foreign Government, however friendly— 
emphatically, no. When the Germans, or their successors, are as 
near Calais again as they were two years ago, imagine the 
frenzied consultations between the two Governments, by telegraph, 
as to whether one is to be allowed to blow up, or flood, the joint 
possession of the other! Both would wait and see, till the third 
party saved them the trouble of deciding. Quos Deus vult 
perdere, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. Mavpen. 

17 Rose Hill, Dorking. 

[We do not agree. Enormously costly bridges like that over the 
Danube at Czernavoda have been blown up at the proper moment. 
So would the Tunnel.—Eb. Spectator.] 





DR. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
(To tee Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Smr,—I have just read a review in the Spectator of The Classical 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, published by the 
Cambridge University Press. Your reviewer goes out of his way 
to compare it with Dr. Smith’s “‘ familiar works,” and says that 
the new book contains a great deal more information than they 
do. This is written under some curious misapprehension. Dr. 
Smith published two large dictionaries, one on Antiquitics and 
one on Biography, Mythology, and Geography. An intermediate 
edition of each of these books was also published, and a small 
edition of both for use in schools. Dr. William Smith’s Classical 
Dictionary only professes to include biography and geography, 
antiquities being relegated to the other book. Your writer 
appears to think that such articles as “‘ Musica,” “‘ Panathenaea,” 
“Latinitas,” and “Vas” are omitted from the Classical 
Dictionary. This is not the case; they do not belong to it, but 
are treated in the intermediate volume of the Dictionary of 
Antiquities at much greater length than they are in the Cam- 
bridge book. The two smaller school dictionaries which cover the 
whole ground for use in schools can be purchased for 7s. 6d. each. 
I may have more to write on this subject at a future date; but 
meanwhile I would appeal to your reviewer to compare the books 
for himself.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Murray. 
50 Albemarle Street, W. 
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THE POET GRAY. 

[To rae Eprron or tHe “ Spscrator.’’} 
Sm,—With reference to the correspondence in your columns, will 
you kindly permit me te point out that there is tio monument 
dedicated to the poet Gray in the ehurchyard of Stoke Poges? He 
was buried, by his own desire, by the side of his mother in a tomb 
which stands about a foot from the church-tower. The inscription, 
written by himself, is unrivalled in its pathos, in which he speaks 
of her as “ the careful, tender mother of many children, one of 
whom alone has the misfortune to survive her.” The poet’s name 
js not on the tombstone, but a tablet beside the church window 
records his burial there. Many, like myself, would be very sorry 
to see any modern monument, or, as one of your correspondents 
suggests, “a suitable statue,”’ placed in this quiet country church- 
yard, immortalized by his genius, and we venture to think that 
Gray himself would have deprecated any such memorial. It is 
evident that his own wish was to rest in peace among “ the un- 
honoured dead” whom he has so touchingly commemorated. 
Moreover, there is a monument, very near the church, in the 
grounds of Stoke Park, long the home of the Penn family. It was 
erected by Mr. John Penn, grandson of the great William Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania, and bears on one side the following 
inscription :— 

“This Monument in honour of Thomas Gray was erected 
a.p. 1799, among the scenes celebrated by that great Lyric and 
Elegiac Poet. He died July 30th, 1771, and lies unnoticed in the 
adjoining Churchyard.” 

On the sides are appropriate verses from the Elegy, and facing 
Eton College may be seen the pathetic lines from the famous 
Ode :— 
“Ah happy hills! ah pleasing shade! 
Ah fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain! ” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
12 Belmont Avenue, Donnybrook. 


I. A. Lezpse. 





BIRDS OF PARADISE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.’’] 
§mr,—In reference to the letter fram “ D. C. L.” (October 2ist), 
may I say that on a previous appearance in “a great daily ”’ of 
this advertisement of birds of paradise “ direct from the hunter ” 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds wrote to Dutch 
correspondents in the hope that further steps might be taken to 
stop the slaughter of the birds in Dutch New Guinea? In reply, 
the Dutch Committee for Prohibition of Exportation of Birds and 
Birdskins from the Dutch Colonies (formed by the Royal Zoo- 
logical Society of Amsterdam) wrote detailing the measures taken, 
but remarking that prohibition of the import of such plumage 
into Europe would be the best way to put an end to bird-hunting :— 

“We are of opinion that for the present your country has it in 
its power completely to stop the trade in birdskins. It would be 
quite in the line of the politics of economy adopted by the Allies 
to forbid all shipments of birds and birdskins to their ports. .. . 
If you could get your Government to take the desired steps, the 
war would at least have one good result—the abolition of the trade 
in birdskins for millinery purposes.” 

As an illustration of the fact that, while many useful imports 
are cut down to the utmost to save freightage, shipment of bird- 
skins goes on, it may interest your readers to know that a large 
cargo of magpie skins and feathers (of the Asiatic type of the 
species) has been recently washed up on a part of the English 
coast, no doubt from some wrecked or mined vessel and evidently 
intended for the plumassier.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. GARDINER, 
Secretary, Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 

23 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 





THE BURNING OF WAR BONDS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Smr,—No doubt there are large masses of our population who bave 
not begun to learn to be thrifty, but there are also large numbers 
who are practising thrift at the expense of the country. A great 
deal of what they lend at a high rate of interest they might well 
afford to give. The King has set a noble example by giving, not 
lending, £100,000 to the country, and why should not those who 
have incomes in excess of their own needs follow his example? 
What can be meaner than to exact a high rate of interest when 
you lend money to a friend in distress? And in this case the 
friend in distress is represented by our own country.—I am, Sir, 
Hi. 


= 





AN IMPROMPTU. 
{To tae Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—My father once heard Canon Ainger say this to a widow 
lady, who had upset some pickles at supper :— 
“* She’s spilt all her pickles, 
And great is her loss— 
They don’t suit her black well, 
And so she is cross.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. M. H. 


“ JOSS.” 

(To rae Eprror or tae “ Sprerator.’"] 
Srr,—Meredith has: “He was mad about that man Shrapnel; 
Shrapnel was his joss ” (Beauchamp’s Career, chap. xxx.). “ He” 
and “his” refer to a naval officer.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. 








THE ”SPECTATOR” AND BASE HOSPITALS ABROAD. 
We have received for the above Fund the sum of £5 from an 
Australian subscriber in Sydney. 








THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S SERBIAN HOSPITAL FUND. 
We have received the following additional subscriptions to the above 
Fund :— 


£s. d. £04 

Previously acknowledged 119 18 6|X $3 ee v- 600 
Major W. N. Pilkington 25 0 0 | Mre. Goodden - £2 2 0 
£152 0 6 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


A SONG OF THE VOLOGDA. 
{The following poem fs a specimen of a folk-song which the Russian peasantry 
sing while dancing the Chorovod in the province of Vologda, North-East of Russia.) 











Gown and kirtle, petticoat, 
Two of each shall then be made. 


In a rustic garden patch 
Walks a girl with simple grace; 


She is just a little maid, 

With a smiling chubby face. 
Round the garden lurks a churl, 
Daring lad, and not afraid. 

Lo! he comes, and brings along 
Gifts for her, his darling maid, 
Cloths of blue and yellow tint, 
Two he brings, and peasant spun. 
Take away your linen stuff! 
Peasant cloth I will have none; 
Chintzes only choose for me, 
Striped the kind I like to wear. 
No! I love a ruddy lad 

With a head of curly hair. 

Do you love me? Prove it then. 
Buy, my dear, a ring of gold, 
Golden ring for me to press 
Near my heart when growing old. 


Thanks, my dear, shall fiow to you 
That you dressed the maiden well. 
Never more a timid girl 

Forth I'll go to those who sell, 
Buy and bargain without let 

In the market din and whirl, 
Fragrant mint I then shall buy, 
I a young and merry girl. 

Plant the mint with fragrant smell 
Down beside my cottage door. 
Hence! you curly-headed boy, 
Never cross my peasant floor. 
Tread not down the garden bed ; 
Listen now, my lad and heed ! 
Ne’er I sowed the mint for you, 
Ne’er for you I'll water seed, 
Mint I planted there for him, 
Him I love, will lovo for aye, 





Watering secdlings for his sake, 
Him I've kissed, he’s mine alway. 
Translated by C. T. H. W. 


If you love me you will buy 
Silk and satin, rich brocade, 











BOOKS. 


__ ow! 
THE AGONY OF SERBIA.* 
TuHErs is a marked difference in the foelings entertained by the mass 
of the British public towards the Germans and the Austrians respect- 
ively. In the case of the former, condemnation of the senseless ambi- 
tion which has brought ruin on the world and desolation to almost 
every family in Groat Britain, and vehement indignation against those 
who have conspired to wreck the civilization of the world and to under. 
mine the moral foundations on which modern socicty rests, coupled 
with a modicum of that self-reproach and remorse which honest men 
always fecl when they at last realizo that they were for long duped 
by outward appearances, and failed to recognize that hollow professions 
of friendship were merely used to hide the preparations needful in ordor 
to give effect to sentiments inspired by bitter and long-nurtured hatred, 
have all combined to create an acute and perfectly justifiable Germano- 
phobia in this country, which is almost certainly destined to outlive 
the present generation of men. It is far otherwise with the sentiments 
entertained in regard to the Austrians. During a long period of history 
they inspired nothing but friendly feelings amongst the majority of 
Englishmen, and it may be doubted whether those feelings have as 
yet been seriously changed by recent events. The reasons are obvious 
and manifold. The social relations between upper-class Englishmen 
and Austrians have always been marked by a somewhat special degree 
of cordiality. Commercial rivalry between the two countries, though 
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not altogether non-existent, has never been very acute. No English- 
man ever supposed for one moment that Austria indulged in any far- 
reaching and ambitious schemes which wero calculated to be detri- 
mental to the British Empire or to British interests. Far from being 
a competitor in the ficld of maritime supremacy, it is well known that 
for long years the Austrian Emperor, whose personal character inspired 
respect and whose political and domestic misfortunes excited the deepest 
sympathy, regarded the existence of a strong British Fleet as one of 
tho best guarantees for the preservation of the peace of Europe. Austria 
was, indeed, generally held to be a retrograde Power and the foe to 
democracy, but even antipathy based on this belief has of late years 
been greatly assuaged owing to the reforms which have been introduced 
into the Dual Monarchy, and which in British eyes have, inter alia, 
enabled the Hungarians to acquire tho somewhat ill-deserved reputation 
of being a liberal and liberty-loving people. When Mr. Gladstone, 
in a splenctic and most unstatesmanlike outburst, made his celebrated 
“Hands off, Austria !”” speech, his utterance failed to elicit enthusiasm 
or even approval. During the Italian Wars of Liberation, British 
public opinion may be described as having been friendly to Italy rather 
than as vehemently hostile to Austria. Condemnation of Austrian 
policy has been largely confined to the ranks of politicians. It has not 
in any marked degree extended to the masses. Moreover, the individual 
Austrian is endowed with none of that arrogance which, in so many 
eases, renders the individual Prussian hateful to every one with whom 
he comes in contact. The few Englishmen who, as in my own case, 
have lived a good deal in the German provinces of Austria, and have 
had opportunities of mixing with all classes of society, have found 
that they had to deal with a very genial, kindly people who fully 
deserved the epithet Gemiithlich so often applied to them. The 
worst fault which could genorally be ascribed to Austrian politicians in 
the past was that, on the one hand, they failed to recognize the signs of 
the times and still clung to reactionary methods which were rapidly 
falling into abeyance, and, on the other hand, that they allowed them- 
sclves to become the subservient tools of Germany to an extent which 
ecomed to friendly foreigners to be humiliating. The worst fault of 
the Austrian masses appeared to be that they allowed a patriarchal 
Government to regulate the conduct and proceedings of every indi- 
vidual Austrian man and woman to an extent which filled Englishmen 
with amazement, coupled with some degree of amusement. 

The publication in this country of the work entitled Austro-Hungarian 
A'rocitics is calculated to give a severe shock to those Englishmen who, 
whilst condemning and regretting Austrian policy, still preserve feelings 
of friendsh‘p towards the Austrians. It is a chron‘cle of horrors no 
less ghastly than that recorded by the responsible authorit:es of France, 
Great Britain, and Belgium who have inquired into the conduct pursued 
elsewhere by the ruthless and treaty-breaking ally of Austria. Its 
author is Dr. Reiss, a Swiss who occupies the position of Professor at 
the University of Lausanne. He was employed by the Serbian Govern- 
ment in the autumn months of 1914 to report upon the proceedings 
of the Austrian Army during the first invasion of Serbia. At that time, 
a large part of Serbia was in the occupation of the enemy. In the 
occupied portion it was, of course, impossible to conduct any inqu'ry. 
Moreover, many civilians had already fled from the devastated regions. 
For these reasons, the Director of the Serbian Press Bureau states in a 
short preface that “the damage done by the first Austro-Hungarian 
imvasion is far more considerable, and the number of victims greater 
than is indicated in this Report.” Much of the evidence on which 
Dr. Reiss relies has been supplied by Austrian prisoners, but, for obvious 
reasons, numbers have becn substituted for names both in the case 
of these witnesses and of Serbians who are now interned either in 
Germany or in Austria. 

Both explosive and expanding bullets were freely used. Photographs 
illustrative of the terrible wounds inflicted, especially by the former 
class of missile, are reproduced. It is manifest that, in spite of the 
provisions of the Hague Convention, the intention to use them existed 
long before the outbreak of the war. Every regiment was provided 
with a certain number of explosive bullets. They were generally 
distributed to the best marksmen, who were instructed to use them 
against an enemy designated by one Austrian officer, according to the 
testimony of one of his own countrymen, as “ Serb swine.” The fact that 
the Austrian authorities were fully aware that, in using these bullets, 
they were guilty of violating the law is abundantly proved by the 
care which was taken to keep their existence secret until the actual 
outbreak of hostilities. 

Belgrade, though an open town, and therefore protected by the 
provieions of the Hague Convention, was bombarded for thirty-six 
consecutive days and nights. Shells were directed indiscriminately 
on private houses and on State buildings, such as the Museum and 
the University. Even the principal hospital of the town was not 
epared. Incendiarism was deliberately organized. The Austro- 
Hungarian soldiers were provided with smal] tin cans. “ With the 
contents of these tins, they washed down the houses they desired to burn 
and set them on fire with matches.” Massacres of wounded, of prisoners, 
and of hostages, who “ were almost always old men or children,” were 
of frequent occurrence. On one occasion a civilian, who had been taken 
prisoner, was sent back with orders to obtain full information concerning 
the disposition of the Serbian troops. He was told that, if be failed to 
return, his children, who were kept as hostages, would be put to death. 








This inhuman threat appears to have been executed. Neither sex 
nor childhood afforded any immunity against death. - The Captain of 
one Hungarian regiment gave orders to his men “ to kill every liyi 
being, from the age of five to old men.” Tho body of a child of four 
months, who had been bayoneted, was found. A woman of eighty-one 
years of age “was riddled with seventeen bayonet thrusts.” Some 
Serbians aro said to have been “ spitted and roasted,” although the 
Austrian officers, to their credit be it said, endeavoured to check this 
special form of savagery. Mutilations of the most horrible description 
were freely practised both on the living and the dead. Noses, ears, and 
in the case of women, breasts were cut off. Human beings who were still 
living were buried. Dogs were sometimes tied to their bodies. Violg. 
tions of women, irrespective of their age, were very frequent. Many 
of the details as regards the treatment of women are, indeed, so dis. 
gusting that those who are curious on the subject must be referred to 
the Report itself. In one house “a murdered woman was found from 
whose womb the Austrian soldiers had taken a male foetus.” Amongst 
the list of victims, the case of a little girl who was “ thrown to the pigs ” 
is recorded. Pillage and theft were, of course, universally practised, 
During all this orgy of brutality, the Hungarian troops appear to have 
been the chief offenders. Dr. Reiss records many instances of Austrian 
officers who endeavoured to check their proceedings, but apparently 
without much success, 

The higher authorities of the Austro-Hungarian Army cannot, of 
course, be held responsible for the unauthorized excesses of individuals, 
any more than those of Great Britain can be held responsible for the 
proceedings of a lunatic like Captain Colthurst in Ireland. There must 
always be brutes and savages in any large collection of men who will 
take advantage of the comparative absence of restraint incidental 
to war to give vent to their brutal passions. But the gravamen of the 
charge against the Austrian Government lies in Dr. Reiss’s statement 
that “ beyond all doubt the massacres of the civil population and the 
pillage were systematically organized by the command of the army 
of invasion.” He certainly produces weighty evidence in support of 
this accusation. An Army Order, dated August 14th, 1914, sanctioned 
the summary execution of hostages on the slightest real or supposed 
provocation, and before a shot had been fired the Austro-Hungarian 
troops were officially informed that in “dealing with the population 
of Serbia all humanity and kindness of heart were out of place.” “I, 
therefore, give order,” the General in supreme command went on 
to say, “ that, during the entire course of the war, an attitude of extreme 
severity, extreme harshness, and extreme distrust is to be observed 
towards everybody.” 

The question naturally arises whether all these things are true. 
The German Government have never attempted to answer similar 
charges which have been made against them and their troops. The 
obvious inference is that they are unanswerable. Will the Austrian 
Government adopt a similar course? If so, they will stand condemned, 


| in default, by the whole civilized world. 


It is certain that the Hague Convention has proved a complete 
failure in so far as it attempted to humanize war. The real reason o! 
this failure is that the German, and possibly also the Austrian, Govern- 
ments were deaf to the pleadings of humanity. They urged that, in 
the name of humanity, war should not be humanized. Thus, it was 
argued, its duration would be curtailed. The cant of this plea is almost 
as nauseous as the offences themselves. Moreover; it is logically quite 
valueless. It is inevitable that the whole population of any country 
which is at war should suffer, but experience has abundantly shown that 
the indiscriminate murder of non-combatants of both sexes and of 
whatsoever age, and the horrible treatment accorded to women and 
children, far from curtailing war, merely lead to exasperation, often to 
retaliation, and almost always to a fixed resolve to continue to fight 
until the guilty have becn made to expiate their crimes. 

The Austrians further justified their inhuman treatment of the Serbians 
on the ground of Serbian inhumanity in the past. In the early days 
of the war, a vigorous Press campaign against Serbia was inaugurated. 
According to the statements of the German and Austrian newspapers, 
“there could be no people more barbarous and more detestable than 
the Serbs.” They were “murderous savages.” They habitually 
mutilated all the prisoners who fell into their hands, gouged out their 
eyes, and committed other horrible atrocities. It appears certain that 
the Austro-Hungarian troops believed that these stories were true, 
and the fact that they did so, although it in no way justifies, to some 
extent explains their conduct. Dr. Reiss wholly denics the truth of 
these statements. He says that nothing could be more humane than 
the treatment Austrian prisoners received from the Serbians. Only 
one prisoner told him that “ he had seen the corpse of an Austrian with 
uniform buttons forced into his eyes.” One Austrian witness also 
declared that a Croat in Austrian uniform, who had had his ears and 
forearms cut off, was led past the troops on horseback, the officers 
saying: “ This is what is in store for you if you surrender.” Dr. Reiss 
explains this case away by saying that the man was probably a Serbian 
soldier who was dressed in Austrian uniform after he had been mutilated. 
The Austrian statements on this subject must, of course, be received with 
caution. It will be remembered that German troops were made to 
believe that the British massacred all their prisoners, At the samo 
time, it may be that the Serbians are far from having a stainless record 
im the past in eo far ae humanity is concerned. I well remember, when 
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I was at Corfu in the early “ sixties” of the last century, that a large 
number of Turkish soldiers passed through who had been most brutally 
mutilated by the Montenegrins, who are closely akin to the Serbians. 
Moreover, the testimony on this subject of Miss Durham, who can speak 
with high authority on all matters connected with tho habits and 
customs of the Balkan populations, is not favourable either to the 
Montenegrins or the Serbians. Cromer, 





THE RETREAT FROM MONS.* 

Ir we were asked how to get the best idea of the early fighting by our 
small but immortal Expeditionary Force, we would say: Read Lord 
Ernest Hamilton’s book, The First Seven Divisions, for the facta, and 
Major Corbett-Smith’s book, The Retreat from Mons, for the spirit. The 
latter deals with Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien’s corps more than with 
Sir Douglas Haig’s, and even on its own ground does not attempt a 
connected narrative. It gives us specimen episodes in the fighting ; 
but these are so well chosen that they do in effect convey to us an 
accurate idea of what the whole strategical issue was. Above all it 
suggests the authentic spirit of those distressing and exhausting yet 
ennobling and morally triumphant days. This is a very informal, 
cheery book. It might have taken for its title a word continually on 
the lips of the men—‘“ Cheeroh!” Not that the British soldier con- 
tinually turns everything to merriment and good-natured raillery ; a 
very false impression of him may be obtained by accumulating his 
sayings which happen to be best worth remembering. Major Corbett- 
Smith is careful to insist that during the retreat from Mons the men 
were far too exhausted to have much heart for fun; but all the same, 
if they had not had an immense fund of cheerfulness to draw upon 
they could not have accomplished the retreat in the marvellous way 
they did. Their feat will stand among the almost incredible pages of 
military history; for all through the retreat, even when formations 
were utterly lost owing to the pressure of the overwhelming German 
forces, our men kept a winning spirit and inspired their pursucrs with a 
very wholesome respect for them. ‘‘ What are we retiring for? We 
give ’em socks, didn’t we ?”” was a typical and very significant grouse. 
If we read Major Corbett-Smith’s thoughts aright, he is rather jealous 
of the French method, which is often traceable, of allowing knowledge 
and appreciation of the general idea of a military movement to penetrate 
far through an Army, so that every capable brain may have the moral 
advantage of knowing what is aimed at and how each individual effort 
serves the whole scheme, Again, he is a great believer in a well-directed 
and instructive publicity. ‘‘ We are not children,” he seems to say in 
effect, ‘and we shall all do better for being regarded as men and being 
expected to comport ourselves as men.” His own work in disseminating 
“war facts and ideas” is well known, and in our opinion has been 
extremely useful, 

From the beginning of mobilization Major Corbett-Smith noticed 
with deep satisfaction the evidence of careful forethought for the despatch 
of the Expeditionary Force abroad. The management of the railways 
(most trains being able to start actually in advance of their time) filled 
him with wonder. He was also reassured by the devices for maintaining 
secrecy as to the destination of all bodics of troops. Trifling ruses are a 
sure sign that brains are at work which are not afraid to be uncon- 
ventional. Here is an example :— 

“An A.S.C. motor transport unit was detailed to embark upon a 

certain ship. Nearly a day’s warning had been given to the O.C. The 
lorries were driven to the dock-side and were just being got on board. 
The Embarkation Officer, who was standing qnietly by, suddenly 
informed the C.O. that his ship was not that one but another due to sail 
from another dock some distance away. The C.O. had barely time in 
which to get his lorries across, and the ship sailed the moment all was 
reported clear. An incident trivial enough, and how un-English it 
seemed at the time. But after the secret landing of the 9th Army Corps 
at Suvla, and the subsequent evacuation of Gallipoli, it would appear 
that we have nothing to learn in the art of ruse.” 
The hobnobbing of the British soldiers with the French people is very 
well described. Our soldiers could understand the older French people 
having learned to talk French so glibly, but what amazed them was 
that the children should have picked up that outlandish tongue so 
cleverly! There was an odd contrast in the attitude of the British 
and French soldiers as they entrained for the front. The British scribbled 
“To Berlin ” all over the doors of the carriages, but the French were 
restrained by memories of the fatal omen of 1870. 

The more tremendous events which make up the unforgettable story 
of the retreat occurred in the week which began on Sunday, August 23rd. 
On that morning the information at the disposal of the British G.H.Q. 
induced them to belicve that the Germans had about 130,000 men 
advancing against the 80,000 of our own two corps. As probably every 
one has learned by this time, our Ist Corps under Sir Douglas Haig 
stretched westwards from Binche to Mons, and the 2nd Corps under 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien from Mons westwards to Condé along the 
Mons Canal. The confident belief of our Army that it could hold that 
line against a superiority of numbers which did not reach two to one 
was unfortunately based on faulty information. 


made as to the German numbers gradually became a certainty. If 





Haig, as had been supposed, where did all the German guns come 
from ? The explanation did not arrive till the evening of Sunday, 
August 23rd :-— 

“ At 5 p.m. there happened one of the most dramatic incidents of the 
war, that day or afterwards. You will find the bare recital of the event 
set forth in cold official langu in the G.O.C.-in-Chief's dispatch 

ing: ‘In the meantime, about 5 p.m., I received a most unex- 
pected message from General Jofire.’ It will be remembered that from 
information received from French G.H.Q. the previous night, and from 
his own reconnaissance reports, the Commander-in-Chief had concluded 
that his right flank was reasonably secured by the French armies, that 
the fortress of Namur was still being held, and that the enemy strength 
in front of him wes about 134,000 men and 4990 field-guns, at an outside 
estimate. All the afternoon the enemy had been attacking, and the 
British right had had to give ground before it, with the consequence that 
Mons itself had to be abandoned. Now, like a bolt from the blue, came 
the message from the French. ‘ Unexpected,’ one would think, is a very 
mild term: ‘Namur has fallen. he Germans yesterday won the 
ae op over the River Sambre between Charleroi and Namur. The 
rench armies are retiring. You have at least 187,500 men and 690 guns 
attacking you in front ; another 62,500 men and 230 guns trying to turn 
your left flank; and probably another 300,000 men’ (the victorious 
army in pursuit of the French) ‘ driving in a wedge on your right.’ ” 
Even that thunderbolt did not convey the whole truth. As was after- 
wards ascertained, the Germans in front of us were not 187,500 men 
and 690 guns, but 250,000 men and 920 guns; and the Germans on 
our right flank were not 250,000 men and 920 guns, but 500,000 men 
and 1,840 guns! Major Corbett-Smith gives a striking iliustration 
of the total superiority of the Germans to the French and ourselves 
along the whole front of the thrust towards Paris :— 


all Field- Marhine- 
ranks. guns. guns. 
“British w o oo -~ 80,000 300 100 
French .. oo ee +. 240,000 960 288 
German . ee -. 812,500 3,016 936 
Excess German strength over 
Franco-British .. wi -. 492,500 1756 ° 648 


It is always rather difficult to grasp the meaning of big numbers like 
these, so let me put it another way. Place one German against cach man 
in the Franco-British Force, and one German field-gun against cach 
field-gun on our side. Now take all the German soldiers and guns still 
remaining over and imagine that you are watching them march past you 
down Whitehall, the men in fours all doing their ‘ goose’ parade step 
and the guns going by at a trot. The army, marching night and day, 
without a moment's halt, would take just about three days to pass you.” 
As for the German machine guns, they had secretly multiplied out of 
all knowledge during the year 1913-14. 

It had been hoped to make a stand at Maubeuge, but with the French 
unable to support our right that was impossible. A gap developed 
between our two corps during the retreat, and when Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien reached Le Catcau he decided that his best chance was to stand 
and fight. The prospects on that day—August 26th—of holding up 
the enemy seemed almost hopeless, but our men were #0 exhausted that 
a continuation of the retreat seemed more hopeless still. Lord French 
did not at first approve of Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien’s plan, but he 
yielded to the judgment of the man on the spot, only warning him that 
there was no possibility of reinforcing him. How Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien, with the unexpected help of the French cavalry under General 
Sordét, extricated himself as the result of his delaying battle is one of 
the most wonderful stories of a wonderful week. Imagine the exhaustion 
of men who preferred to stay and receive such a hellish pounding of 
artillery to marching further! 

There are many incidents which we should like to quote, in par- 
ticular those which illustrate the German mass attacks, but we must 
refrain. The general impression we have is of a human tide advancing 
while the splendid shooting of our men took tremendous toll of it, but 
could not stop it any more than you could stop the sea by showering 
stones into it. 





A VISION OF EMPTRE.*® 
In these days only to think is to be full of visions. We cannot help 
dreaming dreams about the rebuilding of this broken world. But our 
visions must be questioned closely, for they will shape our action later 
on. We must see that they are the highest and the finest possible to 
us, or we wrong the future and our sons. No thoughts need narrower 
scrutiny than those which centre round the Empire and what it may 
become, and about the Empire men think very variously. Some 
think of it in spiritual terms, some think of it as a huge commervial 
trust ; others again brighten the baser view with a touch of imagination 
and see in it, as they might say, a union of brother-peoples leading 
the world by brain and will, self-sufficient and invincible, yet bending 


| its powers to the service of men and out of its boundless wealth giving 
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to its own members and the nations without it the material for an ever 
fuller and higher life. Some such picture is, by its own account, the 
inspiration of a book written by a schoolmaster and a business man to 
offer us Eclipse or Empire? and teach us how to make good the more 
ambitious choice. Dr. H. B. Gray was for thirty years Head-Master 
Mr. Samuel Turner is a successful business man. Both are interested 
in the Empire chiefly as an industria! concern, and between them they 
By H. B. Gray and Samue! Turner. With a Frontispiece 
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tell us how badly we do our business to-day and how we oan teach the 
next generation to do it better. The first aim of the book is to show 
that England has completely lost her industrial supremacy, that we 
have ceased to be one of the great inventing countries, and that the 
productivencss of our industries is dangerously low. The result of this 
fs seen in the poverty among our working classes, our dependence upon 
other countries for what we could well produce at home, and a growing 
incapacity to compete with the more enterprising foreigner in anything. 

These are not new charges, but they are supported hore by formidable 


evidence not often made accessible. Moro than half the book consists | 


of an appendix (called a “ glossary”) in which our productiveness in 
some eighty departments of enterprise is carefully measured against that 
of other countries, notably America—for which the authors have an 
immense admiration. The most striking conelusion to be drawn from 
this wide survey is that the production of wealth in England per man 
employed is less than it is in America by two or even by three times. 
This is explained partly by our failure to invent or adopt new machinery 
{our inferiority being calculated by “ horse-power employed per 1,000 
workers”), and partly by the wretched relations between our employers 
and employed which result in organized “ restriction of output "—the 
most sinister feature in our industrial life. More generally our failures 
are attributed to conservatism and iack of enterprise, imperviousness 
to ideas, national blindness to national issues, a widespread ignorance 
of science and a foolish unwillingness to use its help in industry. Take 
cotton (as Mr. Chamberlain used to say) or wheat or coal. The Empire 
could supply all its own cotton, if the advice of the man of seience on 
soil-doctoring were only asked. England could supply all her own bread 
if she would only arrange to put eight out of her forty-six million acres of 
tilled land under wheat. We waste annually in letting the:by-products of 
coal escape in soot a sum as great as the whole world’s output of gold. 
We have many other failings too. We fail to afforest as Germany does 
(making her eight millions a year thereby), we fail to adopt the decimal 
system (which by the use of the florin as unit would leaveus most of our 
old coins), we fail to shake off Benthamism and the doctrines of laissez- 
faire, and worst of all we fail to see the nobility and romance of the 
business man’s work in the world. This long indictment will be widely 
read, and for the most part people will probably assent to its contentions ; 
for the nation is in a chastened mood, and we are all willing to mend 
our ways if we are shown where wisdom lies. But many will also foel 
that they cannot share the ideals implicit in the book. They will say 
that industrial efficiency cannot be the chief end of men, or big profits 
of Empires. It may be true that America is enormously ahead of us 
in invention and trade, “tho spirits of endeavour and enthusiasm ” 
may “walk hand in hand” through New York bidding every one 
get rich quick, but to obtain all this America may have paid a price in 
spiritual coin which we in England think too high. We agree that 
we must be more enterprising and more scientific and that we must 
make the workers richer by being better business men, but whoever 
tells us how to do this must not scem to think that this is all we need 
or we cannot listen to him, for at bottom it is living well that matters, 
not piling up the means of life. 

Such an attitude of opposition will be confirmed when educational 
reform is offered as the cure for our business ills, for in education it is 
the idea] that counts, and the ideal behind these reforms is suspect. 
But they must be considered on their merits, and Dr. Gray at lcast is 
entitled to a respectful hearing from every educationalist. 

The book surveys rapidly the whole field of English education from 
the primary school to Oxford and Cambridge, and at every stage changes 
are proposed. It is to be noted, however, that though many of the 
accusations made against England are concerned with our sluggishness 
of spirit, no such educational reforms are suggested as are likely to 
elevate or quicken us, but only such as will make us practically more 
profitable to ourselves. First, however, come some general considera- 
tions—none of them very original, though perhaps designed to look like 
discoveries to people who have never read an educational book before. 
Tho nature of education itself, the dangers of precocity and some other 
things are explained in a rather pretentious semi-scientific way, and we 
are told (what is hardly new) that German education makes men toc 
docile, that an excess of grammar spoils the Classics, and that athletic 
prowess alone is not a sufficient qualification for a schoolmaster. The 
authors at this point and elsewhere plead earnestly for the abolition of 
all scholarship examinations whether at school or university, and their 
arguments will probably be hard to answer though supported by some 
exaggeration. All examinations are indeed more or less condemned, 
and there is a strong (though rather unnecessary) attack on the system 
of “ payment by results,” which dicd unlamented ten years ago. 

In Primary Education the two chief reforms called for are a large 
reduction of the size of classes and the teaching of science to everybody, 
beginning with “ Nature Study” for the very young. The value of 
science as being almost necessarily a “ heuristic” subject is well ex- 
plained, and the only objection likely to be raised to the proposals is 
that the additional teachers will cost a bigger sum than the most heroic 
Chencellor is ever likely to budget for. Parallel to the Primary, though 
beyond a gulf that will remain a wide one, are to come the reformed 
“ Proparatory ” schools, These are to teach Mechanics and not Latin ; 
they are to do manual training instead of playing games on three days 
a week; and their masters are to hold licences from the State only 
granted to men trained properly as teachers, After the Primary are 





to come free Technical Schools, alternative or supplementary to the 
Grammar, Municipal, or County schools, daytime continnation-classes 
being made compulsory from fourteen to eighteen. In the Junior 
Technical Schools, “ which should cover the whole face of the country,* 
the education is to be “general” though utilitarian; in the Senior 
Schools boys will be trained for special trades. To meet the shortage- 
of.labour difficulty it is suggested that an American scheme be adopted 
by which boys grouped in pairs work for alternate weeks in factory 
and school. Here again the question of money is a serious one, but 
after all the authors’ object is to tell us what the price of commercial 
regeneration is, and it is no answer to say that we are never likely to 
pay it. 

When we come to the Public Schools and the Universities the practical 
difficulties of reform are less, In the Schools at least, though Dr. Gray 
apparently does not believe it, there is a spirit ready to welcome change 
and to learn from any one who has wisdom to impart—though not from 
the ignorant or the hysterical or those who write to please them. This 
book contains a pretty complete scheme of teaching for the future 
Public School and for the State Secondary School that is to be parallel 
with it. 

First of all boys are to go to their Public Schools a year earlier than 
they do at present, they are not to be separated when they get there 
into “ scholars” and “ the rest,” and they are not to specialize (which 
in fact they rarely do) before sixteen. Before specialization boys are 
te do Science instead of “the old Classical curriculum,” though an 
alternative course of Classics will be allowed after fourteen with a view te 
the Church, Law, and Medicino—if any boy has made up his mind at 
that tender age. There will be no Latin or Greek for the Army or 
Navy, though Latin will be alternative to Advanced Science for the 
Civil Service. When the Classics are taught, they are to be freed 
from that “wearisome insistence upon grammatical study” which 
blocks the way to the great literature of the past. To this last point a 
Classical master might reply that if the Classics are proved not to be 
(educationally) worth the time they take up, which is likely enough, 
they must of course be “scrapped”; but let us scrap them because 
they are what they are, not because we do not make them what they 
cannot be. Do not tell us that we eould teach them like French if we 
only knew our business, because it is not true. You cannot even trans- 
late Latin and Greek without knowing a good deal of grammar, though 
every decent teacher for the last ten years has tried to keep the grammar 
down. But there is one thing from which we do want to be freed 
in the case of ordinary boys, and that is advanced composition in proze 
and verse, which takes up a good half of a classical boy’s time. There is 
no mention of composition in this book, but no doubt the point about 
the grammar is a more popular and effective one. A reference to 
“ gerund-grinding ” will always draw groans from the gallery—and the 
authors of this book are much interested in the gallery. Besides Science, 
Mathematics, Geography, History, Drawing, and English are to be 
taught. English receives merited emphasis throughout, but here again 
there is much unreal criticism of notes and the pedantry of editors. 
In the teaching of literature only tho teacher counts, and all teachers 
are not as black as they are painted here. The authors’ whole concep- 
tion of Education seems to be revealed by the remark that continual 
précis-writing is the best means of learning English composition. After 
sixteen there will be two “Sides” from which to choose, the one Literary 
and the other either Commercial or Scientific. On the Literary Side 
there will be “reformed” Classics, French, Geography, History, and 
—excellent addition—Economics; on the Commercial, two modern 
languages, commercial method, and commercial mathematics ; on the 
Scientific, two Sciences, Mathematics, Geography, and Geology. 

This is all rather too symmetrical and perfect for the realities of 
school, but the general picture is one with which few modern school- 
masters are likely to quarrel. Some, however, may be tempted to ask 
whether to fit a boy for his profession is the only object of his education, 
some may feel that the task of the Commercial Side masters is one of 
spiritual murder and suicide, and some may not care to spend the best 
that is in them on the teaching of literature merely to improve the ser- 
mons of a new generation of clergymen. But questions like this will 
be raised in more formidable chorus when the discussion of the Universi- 
ties is reached. 

Oxford and Cambridge are pictured in this book as gigantic organiza- 
tions for the enrichment of manufacturers. Brilliant young Science 
Dons are to hire themselves out to industrial firms, giving “ exclusive ” 
service and a pledge of “‘ secrecy ” in return for a salary and a “bonus” 
in case of success. This is no doubt not intended to be the whole 
picture, but it is remarkable that in a book purporting to guide and 
stimulate educational reform not a word should be said about dis- 
interested research or learning for its own sake—things which it is the 
higbest function of a University to keep alive—just as in connexion 
with the schools nothing is said about the enrichment of the grown 
man’s leisure, the development of imagination, or the enkindling of ideals. 
Producers are to be trained, it seems, not citizens ; the efficient worker, 
not the complete man. Lip-service is done somewhere to the need of 
balance between humanistic and “naturalistic” studies, but it is 
clear that both alike are to be valued for what they will bring in—which 
is indeed the whole trouble with this clever book. It is based through 
out on the matcrialist’s conception of human progress ; its scale of values 
is that of the merchant, not of the philosopher. There is eloquence im 
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the book, though sometimes it is a little gaudy, and it is full of crude 
vigour like the American business men whose success inspired it ; it 
deals faithfully with some real abuses and suggests some wise reforms ; 
it is opportune in the sense that it will be widely read and that it appeals 
to the more obvious popular theories of the hour ; but it is written all 
through by the light of a vision that is not the highest and which is 
only the more dangerous because it dazzles the viewat first. There will 
always be some of its readers who will feel that in spite of its skilled 
advocacy and its probable success they would not have written it for 
the world. 





INTERNATIONAL FINANCE.* 

TyERE are probably few subjects upon which more nonsense is talked 
or more ignorance displayed than high finance, and we welcome 
Mr. Withers’s successful effort to make such things clear. He always 
writeslucidly, and here the unversed need not feel offended if he seems 
at times to be writing for them in words of one syllable. He really 
almost accomplishes this feat in his earlicr chapters upon the machinery 
of international finance, cheques, notes, bills, &c. Such information 
can be found elsewhere, but in technical language which is neither so 
comprehensible to the layman nor so attractive to the reader as Mr. 
Withers’s homely exposition. Nor do other sources of information 
often get to the bottom of these matters, and we are most grateful for 
the clear insistence to be found here upon the fact that all this paper 
business rests upon genuine production of things that people want. 
“ Finance” is not a mystery by which a few people create wealth for 
themselves out of nothing. Bills, acceptances, and such-like pieces of 
paper represent a real service done. The financier depends funda- 
mentally on production and trade; unless these are present and unless 
he is doing them a service, he cannot exist, still less can he make money 
out of them in return for services. Part of his work is to help trade 
and production directly by affording them convenience day by day, 
so that their goods, even if unsold, are as handy as money for pur- 
chasing other goods. But a much bigger work of international finance 
is the helping of the young countries by the older. The young country 
with undeveloped resources no longer has to work out its own sal- 
vation slowly and painfully by the labours of its few or backward 
inhabitants. The older and outwardly richer country enables the 
younger to develop its resources quickly and comparatively easily. 
We avoid saying that “‘ money is lent” because in these transactions 
the cash token assumes its real value. The financier, who is popularly 
supposed to be unproductive, knows that what a “lending” country 
provides for a borrower is railway plant, machinery, and other aids to 
rapid development. 

Mr. Withers is admirably judicial in dealing out praise and blamo 
with his sound economics. He will not have it that the man who 
benefits the world by saving instead of consuming is unworthy of interest 
on his savings, or any other form of rent, when some one else wants to 
use them. He preaches the doctrine familiar to our readers that the 
more capital there is asking for employment, the greater the advantage 
to trade and labour. Capital in plenty, and therefore cheap, is a more 
blessed leveller than the Socialist ideal of no capital for any one. He 
docs not spare the spendthrift State or the unscrupulous financier, the 
promoter of issues that are not based on a solid foundation, but he 
points out that there would be no profits for such a person to make 
if there were not among “the public” enough foolish and greedy 
persons who want a higher return than is morally or financially legiti- 
mate. Again, he deals with the theory that nowadays wars are made 
at the bidding of financiers ; he points out that as a rule they are bound 
to lose by any such catastrophe ; and even if they desired a war, as he 
admits may have happened in the case of the Egyptian War, he asserts 
that the war would not have come about if the wishes of the statesmen 
had not coincided with the desires of the bondholders. International 
finance and the ramifications of trade must on the whole make for 
peace. Mr. Angell is right in saying that war cannot be profitable, 
but, says Mr. Withers, there are weightier matters of honour and passion 
that make nations forget profit: ‘the fact that war does not pay is 
an argument that is listened to as little by a nation when its blood is 
up, as the fact that being in love does not pay would be heeded by an 
amorous undergraduate.” He compares finance and politics thus :— 

“‘ International politics have plunged mankind into a series of bloody 
and destructive wars, culmineting in the present cataclysm. Finance 
can only prosper through production ; its efforts are inevitably failures 
if they do not tend to the growing and making of things, or the pro- 
duction of services, that are wanted. Destruction, reduced to a fine 
art and embellished by the nicest ingenuitics of the most carefully applied 
science, is the weapon of international politics.” 

Mr. Withers always writes with some kindly admonition for us all, 
and this is scattered unobtrusively through the book ; for instance, at 
the end :— 

““ We have now, in the great regeneration that this war has brought, 
and will bring in still greater measure, to show that we can still make 
and save capital faster than ever, by working harder and spending our 
money on improving our heritage, instead of on frivolity and self- 
indulgence.” 


His outlook for post-bellum recuperation is encouraging : 
“ In so far as agricultural land has been wasted, kindly nature, assisted 
by industry and science, will soon restore its productive power. Insofar 
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as factories, railways, houses, and ships have been shattered, man’s 
power to make . . . will repair the damage with an ease and rapidity 
such as no previous age has witnessed . . . when the war is over our 
material productive power will be as great as ever.” 





PLATO AND CHRISTIANITY.* 

Mr. Tempte’s volume of lectures displays the clearness of thought and 
gift for interpretation, as well as the breadth of sympathy, which have 
made his previous books popular among that large and increasing 
number of persons who, without being students themselves, are keenly 
interested in the results of modern theological study. Here they may 
learn, what they could not discover for themselves in Plato’s own 
writings, because of their apparent remoteness from modern problems 
and the very simplicity of the terms employed, what that great philoso- 
pher was “ driving at,” what he meant for his own age, and what he 
still means for the modern world. The writer of this notice remembers 
the shock he received some years ago on hearing the Chairman of the 
School Board in one of our great Northern towns announce that he 
had been reading Plato's Republic ; and could not conceive why persons 
of intelligence should spend time in reading such stuff, or why it should 
be used as a text-book for University teaching. People who feel tho 
same difficulty, and there are probably many, though they may lack 
the courage to express it so vigorously, will find in these lectures of 
Mr. Temple just the help they need towards comprehending Plato's 
purpose, and the nature of the vital problems which in that masterpiece 
he was for the first time stating and considering. They will also learn 
just where, in Mr. Temple’s judgment, his solutions were unsatisfactory, 
and required to be supplemented by Christianity. The system of 
Extension lectures is indeed justifying the highest hopes which its 
founders entertained for it, when it results in such clear and competent 
exposition as is contained in this book of Mr. Temple’s. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Ix the new Ninelcenth Century the Bishop of Carlisle writes with 
sympathy and insight on “‘ The New Education.” An old champion of 
the ladder of learning, and a supporter of the democratic desire for the 
better education of the masses, he is yet moved to utter a caveat against 
the indefinite multiplication of echolarships connecting primary with 
secondary schools, That is, in his view, an outcome of the old illusion 
that education is principally an affair of the head, and that schools are 
the all-supremo instrument in the development of children. But 
“no school, however good, can do its best for children so long as the 
educational temperature at home is low and frigid, and teachers are 
not enthusiastically backed up by parents.” Education must have iis 
roots in the home, not in State guidance. “The new education wil] 
attend as carefully to the hearts of children as to their heads, to their 
souls as to their minds” ; 

“The omens for the introduction of a larger, freer, higher spirit into 
our national education are at present very favourable. The War is 
waking us up. It is showing us convincingly how much a well-planned 
and strenuously administered system of technical education can accom - 
plish in material progress. But with equal force it is showing us that 
moral bankruptey may dog the heels of material prosperity; that no 
growth is better than its seed; and that the law is immutable that 
‘they who sow to the flesh will of the flesh reap corruption.’ In Prussia 
the schools and universitics are overridden by the State. They have 
no independence or self-direction. If the ideals of the State are low, 
they are not free to discard and rise above them. Happily it is not 
altogether so with us. Our State ideals are steadily, although slowly, 
ascending; and no inconsiderable proportion of our teachers and 
managers are craving for larger freedom to foster their own ideals,” 
From the quickening influence of the new spirit the Bishop of Carlisle 
forecasts the fusion of classes, the development of the nation’s collective 
soul, and the exaltation of labour to its proper and inherent dignity. 
As for the réle of religion in the new education, he trusts that it will 
occupy a high place and attain a great power, ‘but conventional notions 
of religious education will require considerable revis‘on before they can 
be successfully fitted into a genuinely national scheme.’”’——Captain 
Philippe Millet writes a supplement to his delightful book in a paper on 
“ Twelve Months with the British Army,” illustrating with many happy 
anecdotes the need for the revision of traditional judgments and the 
essential humanity that links the two Armies, It is curious to find him 
saying, though hehas nothing but kind feelings for the French-Canadians, 
“I do not hesitate to say that I fecl I have more in common with an 
English speaking Tommy than with a Canadian who uses French as his 
vernacular; for the French-Canadian of to-dayis still in many respects a 
man of the seventeenth century, while the Tommy belongs to my own 
democratic and free-thinking time.’——Mr. Lathbury writes on “ Tho 
Latest Irish Problem,” indicating the necessary reserves that must 
accompany concessions to Irish sentiment, Nationalist Ireland must 
do her part in a war that is hers as much as ours: the supremacy of 
the law must be urflinchingly asserted; and it must be made clear 
now to all men “ that the Home Rule Act makes a very important change 
in the conduct of the local affairs of Ireland, but none at all in the con- 
duct of thoso Imperial affairs which are reserved as strictly as ever to 
the Parliament sitting at Westminster.” 

The most noteworthy of the topical articles in the Contemporary is 
that of Mr. H. N. Brailsford on “ The Civil Strife in Greece.” Mr. 
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Brailsford shows a lively appreciation of the great services rendered 
to his country by M. Venizelos, both before and during the war. Not 
only has he contributed more than any one elso to the renaissance of 
Greece—superficial though it has proved to be—but, though a civilian, 
he possosses “ an islander’s understanding of sea-power " and “‘ reasoned 
more acutely over tho military situation than the soldicr-King.” Tho 
ascendancy of the cool and reserved Venizelos over the Greeks reminds 
Mr. Brailsford of that of Parncll over tho Irish, with this difference— 
that “this habitually quiet and sober man differs from Parnell in the 
possession of eloquence.” None the lesa, Mr. Brailsford impresses on 
his readers the need of grasping the difficult fact that King Constantine 
is in reality a national leader who competes with M. Venizclos for the 
devotion of his people. How far this is due to the mercurial tempera- 
ment of the Greeks, how far to legend, and how far to real achievements 
in the socond Balkan War is sct forth in Mr. Brailsford’s illuminating 
pages. But the fact remains, and Mr. Brailsford is right in expressing 
the view that, while every friend of Greece must desire the success of 
M. Venizelos, it must be achieved by Greek opinion, or in the last resort 
by Groek, not by foreign arms. There is a real division of opinion ; 
it would be folly to force Greece to declare for us; in a word, Greece 
must achiove her own salvation. ‘She can recover her self-respect 
only undor the leadership of M. Venizelos, and it is difficult to hope 
much from half-measures. The Kings have been the curse of the 
Peninsula, and the creation of a Greek Republic, if Russia would allow 
it, might prove to be the first step towards Balkan freedom and unity.” 
——NMr. Noel Buxton, M.P., writes on “ Tho War and America,”’ main- 
taining that President Wilson’s policy has been distinctly benevolent 
to tho Allies, but evidently inclining to the view that it does not much 
matter whether he or Mr. Hughes wins the Election. “ Each is pro- 
Entente, but each must reflect the American desire for future stability 
above all other considerations.’——-Mr. Harold Spender’s paper on 
the situation in Ireland resolves itself into a plea for the immediate 
establishment of a Home Rule Parliament, in return for which he 
regards it as a “ moral certainty ” that Ireland will give us a hundred 
thousand recruits. We may note that he doscribes the Sinn Fein 
outbreak as “‘a movement of the most trifling kind, possessed of only 
five hundred rifles,” and speaks of the Hardinge Report as showing 
only one side of its incidents and causes, 

In the National Review the editor gives special prominence to Mr, 
Lloyd George’s interview with the head of the United Press of America 
on September 29th. He is very contemptuous at the expense of those 
who rogarded it as an indiscretion, holding it rather to have rendered 
conspicuous service to the Allied cause by its timely frankness, which has 
since beon endorsed by the Cabinet as a whole. But this salutary 
result does not do away with the need for seeing that the Cabinet lives 
up to its principles, and the editorial comments on the supineness of 
the Foreign Office are as severe as ever, Lord Grey running Lord Haldane 
closely as the especial béte noire of the National Review, while “‘ Censor ” 
in a study of “ The Children of the Coalition” deals faithfully with 
the backslidings of Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, 
Mr. Long, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain. As for the war, to win it 
“demands infinitely more drastic organization of Imperial resources 
than at present,” and the recall of Mr. Hughes is again insisted on. 
——Mr. Cope Cornford in “ Submarines and Sea Power” maintains 
that the menace of submarine piracy renders the accepted doctrine 
of the control of the sea inapplicable ; that it threatens all maritime 
nations alike; and that no remedy will be effectual which does not 
discover the presence and the location of the invisible, and provide 
@ means of its destruction which shall be available for use by 
merchant vessels. 

In the FortnightlyMr. Archibald Hurd discusses the naval plans of the 
United States, andsays that if these are carried out energetically America 
will have the second place in t),e naval world, and also that if we lose a 
large number of ships in a North Sea battle, although we may win the 


day, we may be reduced to a second place. How far the programme jg | 





one for the Presidentia] Election only remains to be seen. “ Politicus ” 
enumerates all the advantages to Germany to be achieved by a conquest 
of Rumania—food, oil, and all the loot of a well-to-do country ; forced 
labour, and probably forced soldiers as well ; German submarines sent 
down the Danube to blockade Odessa, and the loss of seven hundred 
thousand fighting men to the Allies. But on the other hand, if Rumania 
holds out now, equally great is her power of attack, both material and 
moral, morally because the German and Austrian peoples, feeling the 
effects of the blockade, have been taught that from Rumanian plenty will 
come their relief. “Reims Revisited ” is a very interesting paper 
by Mr. Gosse, who, while chronicling many of the terrible losses the 
Cathedral has sustained, is able to tell us that much has escaped. The 
vaulting, though it has had holes made in it, is practically intact, and 
of the great west rose window half remains. Some bad glass has perished 
and some good is left. Most of the tapestries were taken to Paris, but 
doubt still seems to exist as to the fate of many precious things. 
Gosse appears to think that the famous statues of the west front have 
not suffered very greatly ; but this view is not borne out by the photo- 
graphs taken before and after the bombardment and shown at the 
South Kensington Museum, and only within the last week Reims has 
been again heavily shelled. 

Blackwood containsa fresh instalment of the really delightful papers by 
“ Odysseus ” describing “The Scene of War.” The-war in the West has 
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bound its chroniclers to limit their range to the grourd at their feet, 
Their narrative is perforce “of the earth earthy.” But tho doings along 
the Greek coast, in Italian cities, and finally among the Alps enable us to 
lift our eyes and take a wider view. This we are able to do by the help 
of “ Odysseus,” who knows exactly what to describe and what to leave 
out soas to make thevision deeply interesting and significant. We catch 
a glimpse of a model Greek village clean and well cared for, thanks to 
the intelligence and benevolence of one of its sons returned home rich» 
and determined that his native place should be happy. Here the name 
of the prettiest of the schoolchildren was found to be Aphrodite. Com. 
menting on the gest culation, passion, and fervour with which the chief 
officer of a Greek ship conducts his intercourse with his crew, the writer 
comes to the conclusion that the Southerners “ must have the strongest 
nerves of any people in the world, for the way in which they pour out 
their vital forces over next to nothing is little short of stupendous.” 
When we come to Italy, and especially Lombardy, we realize the awful 
peril in which some of the best-loved things of this world are placed. 
Our gratitude goes out to the gallant men who hold the line and keep 
the horde of devils from pouring over the Alps into the sacred land, 
The Alps, which to the traveller so often have looked like the walls of 
Heaven, have proved the salvation of Italy. How the Italian Army 
has availed itself of this bulwark, and also what is its spirit, are both 
strikingly described for us in this article-———Mr. J. Storer Clouston 
humorously recounts the difficulties novelists must have been put to 
by tho advent of the war, which has made all their old plot material 
useless. He describes a series of conventional problem plots, of revolting 
young women, and the rest of the before-wartime commonplac‘s, and 
then shows how with alterations the old things can be used up.—— 
“The Tale of a Casualty Clearing Station,” by “ A Royal Field Lecch,” 
is an account of experiences at the beginning of the war. The writer 
makes those early days and the characters of the actors live before us, 
notably the Second-in-Command, who uses every scanty moment of 
leisure for the study of architecture, and the mess-servant who can 
produce tea at short notice on a journey by the help of the boiler of the 
engine. A most dramatic touch is the description of the encountering 
of the Army on the retreat from Mons. There was no confusion, only 
an orderly march. Of course there was the strain later of adapting 
things to c’rcumstances, and heavy work with the wounded, but no 
disorganization. 





FICTION. 


THE LION'S SHARE.* 
Accorprina to the publishers’ announcement, Mr. Arnold Bennett's 
new novel is a blend of the realism of his Five Towns stories with the 
more genial manner of The Card and its sequel. This is in a sense true; 
the method is more circumstantial than that adopted in his earlier 
sensational romances; there is a rough resemblance between “ the 
Card’ and Audrey Moze, the central figure of The Lion’s Share, in 
that both were of the type of “ climbers,” and aftcr the funereal episodes 
of the opening chapters we emerge into an atmosphere which is 
mainly that of comedy. None the less there are essential differences 
between this story and the chronicles of “the Card.” He made his 
way to success and affluence by his ability, while Audrey’s path was 
smoothed by circumstance. Sho started higher up in the social ladder 
end inherited a fortune. What marks her out from her kind was 
her audacity and lack of scruple in availing herself of her opportunities 
—in breaking free from the traditions and restrictions which had 
fenced her round in the lifetime of her parents. The Lion's Share is 
not merely an example of what has been called the “ emancipation 
novel” ; it is a satire—detached and unimpassioned after Mr. Bennott's 
wont—on various aspects of modern feminism, in which special pro- 
minence is given to the suffragist movement. On this subject Mr. 
Bennett may claim to speak from a certain amount of inside knowledge, 
seeing that for several ycars he was editorially connected with Woman, 


| @ periodical which bore the somewhat enigmatical motto of “Forward 


but not too fast.” That, however, was in the “nincties.” What 
Mr. Bennett's views are on the suffrage question now we do not know, 
but certainly his portraiture of its modern hierophants is the reverse 
of flattering. As for Audrey herself, who was for a while caught up 
in the vortex of militancy but speedily éxtricated herself, though she 
continued to subscribe to the cause, she reminds us not a little of the 
fifth, seventh, and eighth species of women as classified by Simonides 
—those which were made respectively out of the sea, out of cats, 
and out of mares with flowing tails. The sea-woman—we quote 
from Add'son’s essay—was all mutability, the cat-woman was 
addicted to thefts, cheats, and pil’crings, and the woman who 
resembled the mare with a flowing tail “was never broke te 
any servile toil and labour” and passed her time in self-adorn- 
ment. Indeed it would not be difficult to find modern instances 
for nearly all the unflattering things said of women by the ancients 
in the pages of this story, beginning with the cynical maxim; 
“Believe no woman even when sho tells you the truth.” There 
are times when one grew positively fond of “tho Card,” because of 
his detached contemplation of his own career, and the mingled pride 
and amusement which he feels in his upward progress. After all, 
he was the architect of his fortuncs, and Audrey was not. She is 
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not altogether destitute of a sense of her absurdity, but she is more 
selfish, more self-protective, and less genial. And what is truce of 
her is true of nearly every other character in the book. They are 
amusing, vivacious, sardonic, interesting, but there is not one that 
appeals to the aficctions of the reader. The story is romantic in regard 
to incident, but ruthlessly unromantic in its treatment of character 
and in its deliberate avoidance of all hero-worship. And as with the 
characters, so with the view of life which is here presented. Mr. 
Bennett gives us a really brilliant picture of the gaiety and levity of 
Parisian life in pre-war times—the life of the big hotels, the 
restaurants, the studios, the boulevards—but of the great soul of France 
that lay beneath all this froth and phosphorescence there is not a trace. 
Mr. Bennett may fairly answer that to have dwelt upon thisaspect of the 
spirit of France would have been out of keeping with the scope and a'm of 
his story ; all the same we cannot but regret the omission in a book 
published to-day, though we admit that it is a book in which there is littlo 
room for high ideals or austere aspirations. ‘The point of view through- 
out is one in which the comforts, amenities, and luxuries of life are 
almost continuously insisted upon. Mr. Bennett has never been moro 
frankly materialist, or perhaps it would be fairer to say more concerned 
to show that happiness depends on the command of money. In describ'ng 
the “‘scemly Georgian residence” which was Audrey’s home he observes: 
“Its dormers and fine chimneys glowed amid the dark bare trees, and 
they alone would have captivated a Londoner possessing those precious 
attributes, fortunately ever spreading among the enlightened m‘ddle- 
classes, a motor-car, a cultured taste in architecture, and a desire to 
enter the squirearchy.” ‘There may be somo underlying irony here, 
but the resultant impression of the story as a whole does not support 
such an interpretation. As an entertainment it is less cons'stently 
exhilarating than some of Mr. Bennett’s comedies, possibly because 
of the exasperating quality of the central figure, but there are many 
enjoyable and thoroughly humorous passages, none better perhaps than 
Miss Ingate’s account of her early adventures in art :— 

“* Well, it was like this,’ said Miss Ingate with satisfaction. ‘It 
was a long time ago. I finished painting a dog-kennel because the 
house-painter’s wife died and he had to go’to her funeral, and the dog 
didn’t like being kept waiting. That gave me the idea. I went into 
water-colours, but afterwards I went back to oils. Oils seemed more 
real. Then I started on portraits, and I did a portrait of my Aunt 
Sarah from memory. After she saw it she tore up her will, and before 
I could get her into a good temper again she married her third husband 
and she had to make a new will in favour of him. So I found painting 
very expensive. Not that it would have made any difference, I suppose, 
would it? After that I went into miniatures. The same dog that I 

inted the kennel for ate up the best miniature I ever did. It killed 

im. I puta cross over his grave in the garden. All that made me see 
what a fool I'd been, and I exchanged my painting thinge for a lawn- 
mower, but it never turned out to be any good.’” 
Miss Ingate is a very minutely drawn portrait of the venturesome 
spinster of middle age ; her candour is diverting, and in many ways she is 
a “ good fellow ” ; but even here Mr. Bennett is careful to discount our 
sympathy in advance by telling us at the very outset that though she 
had a great eye for snobbishness in others, she was not free from it herself. 
When we spoke above of Mr. Bennett's method being unimpassioned, 
an exception ought to have been made of the scene—perhaps the most 
remarkable in the book—in which Audrey declines the proposal of the 
suffragist leader, “‘ Rosamund,” that she should devote hereelf, body 
and soul, to militancy. This is a “straight talk’ of woman to woman 
with a vengeance, in which Audrey formulates the gospel of self- 
express.on with a passionate egotism, 





ReapaBLE Novers.—1914. By John Oxenham. (Methuen and 
Co. 5s. net.)—The subject of this book announces iteelf in the title. 
The members of two families—next-door neighbours—have exciting 
adventures, and the story is good reading throughout.——-The Barton 
Mystery. By George Goodchild. (Jarrold and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
Another novel written round a play. A fairly successful specimen 
of its kind.——The Man with a Square Face. By Dorothy Black 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—An entertaining story of a girl who lives 
with an exceedingly absent-minded uncle. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 








Imperial Germany. By Prince von Biilow. (Casselland Co. 6s. net.) 
.—This is a new edition of the ex-Chancellor’s well-known book, admir. 
ably translated by Miss Lewenz, which deserves attention because it 
has been enlarged and partly rewritten during the war. Prince Biilow 
sneers at us for missing the opportunity of crushing Germany's naval 
power before it was fully developed; as a Prussian statesman, he would 
not of course believe that no responsible people here ever dreamed of 
such action on our part. It is noteworthy that he does not accuse us of 
having brovght on the war, nor does he blame Russia; he is significantly 
silent in regard to his successor Bethmann-Hollweg, whose name he never 
mentions and whose policy—if indeed it was the present Chancellor's 
policy—he covertly condemns by the praise that he bestows on 
Bismarck’s adroit statesmanship, Writing in May last, he had nothing 
useful to say on the peace question, for he assumed that Germany must 





annex at least part of Belgium and Poland, and perhaps Volhynia as 
well, and that if she failed to gain anything the war would be a defeat 
for her. Mr. J. W. Headlam contributes an illuminating preface, in 
which he says a few plain truths about the complacent author under 
whom Germany became a public danger. 


Sadoleto on Education: a Translation of the “‘ De Pueris Recte Insti- 
tuendis.” By E.T. Campagnac and K. Forbes. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—-Sadoleto, Bishop of Carpentras, Catdinal and 
friend of Erasmus, was one of the ablest and most attractive of the 
Renaissance humanists, respected at Rome for his learning and in his 
diocese for his picty and unselfishness. If all Bishops hid been like 
Sadoleto, the history of the Reformation would have been very different. 
He took a great interest in schools, and his fine tractate on education, 
in the form of a dialogue with his favourite nephew and assistant Paul, 
well deserved translation. The lapse of four centuries has only confirmed 
the value of Sadoleto’s advice to parents and teachers, to observe 
Plato’s “ golden mean” in their dealings with youth, to avoid luxury 
and extravagance as “the most deadly poisons of life,” and to aim 
high in their educational views instead of being content with “ bread 
and butter studies.” The English version seems to us excellent. 


Russian and Nomad. By E. Nelson Fell. (Duckworth and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—The author of these interesting sketches of Siberian life 
is an American engineer, who for some years managed a group of mines 
in the Kirghiz steppes of South-Western Siberia. He describes the 
Little Russian and Cossack settlers and the natives with equal sympathy, 
and in a chapter on a labour dispute he shows that the Russian work- 
man, though rather lazy and too fond of vodka, can be managed by a 
firm and tactful employer. His photographs of ancient tombs in the 
desert recall the Greek conquerors who passed through Central Asia 


long ago. 


Sir Horace Plunkett and his Place in the Irish Nation. By Edward E. 
Lysaght. (Maunseland Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This little book is concerned 
more with Irish politics than with Sir Horace Plunkett, but it is temper- 
ately written, from a Home Ruler’s standpoint, and emphasizes the value 
of the Co-operative movement to the Irish farmer. Mr. Lysaght 
amuses himself by outlining a programme for a Home Rule Parliament. 
It includes the compulsory teaching of Irish in all schools, except in 
Ulster, and bilingualism in official documents and the Courts. 


Essays in Brief for War-Time. By W. Warde Fowler. (Oxford: 
B. H. Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net.)}—Mr. Warde Fowler says that he wrote 
these charming little eesays during the early stress of the battle at 
Verdun, and that they heiped to carry him through the strain of that 
very critical time. They are just what one wants for an odd half-hour. 
The first essay recalls old Fuller's Good Thoughts in Bad Times, which he 
wrote te soothe his troubled spirit during the Civil War; it ought to 
be reprinted now. Mr. Warde Fowler's remarks on “ Reading Aloud” 
and “ Learning by Heart,” his paper on bird-life on the Somme, and his 
note on William Barnes, among others, are admirably phrased. “ Mis- 
used thoroughness,” he says in one place, “‘ must be an old weaknesa 
of the German, for a century ago Beethoven, in a letter to a violoncellist 
friend, thus grimly made fun of it: ‘I am going to write a treatise on 
the ‘cello: Part I. will treat of entrails in general, Part I. of catgut in 
particular.’ ” 


From the Heart of the Veld. By Madeline Alston. (John Lane, 
3s. 6d. net.)}—This book gives an educated Englishwoman’s impressions 
of life on the veld—apparently in the Eastern Transvaal—far away from 
a town or railway. Other Englishwomen who think of geing with their 
men to South Africa after the war will find this unpretentious book 
interesting and on the whole encouraging. 


Westralia Gift Book. (Perth, W. A.: V. K. Jones. 2s. 6d.)—The 
writers and artists of Western Australia are to be congratulated on 
this attractive book, the proceeds of which go to the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Returned Nurses’ Fund. Some of the articles and illustrations give a 
vivid idea of Australian life and scenery, and there is a thrilling account 
of a fight at Gallipoli by an Australian V.C., Lieutenant Throssell. 

The Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Edited by H. Dodwell. Vol. IV. 
(Madras: Government Press. 4s. 6d.)}—Ranga Pillai, the chief native 
agent of Dupleix, kept a very full diary covering the period 1736-1761. 
This remarkable document is being translated from the Tamil at the 
instance of the Madras Government, and the present instalment extends 
from March, 1747, to March, 1748, when the power of Dupleix was at 
its height. Ranga Pillai describes the great man’s petty intrigues and 
his ungovernable temper with painful fidelity ; but he evidently admired 
and feared Dupleix, and was violently jealous of the Governor's master- 
ful wife, who also took a hand in governing Pondicherry. 


Lorette. Par Henri René. (Paris: Perrin. 3 fr. 50 c.}—This is a 
vivid account in detached notes, as if torn from a diary, of the twelve 
months’ struggle on the plateau of Notre Dame de Lorctte, which ended 
in the capture by the French of Souchez in October, 1915, just after 
we had taken Loos. The author writes with the candour that we admire 
so much in the French, admitting the repeated failures of his hervio 
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countrymen and their heavy losses, but proving all the more clearly for 
that thcir determination and their ability to conquer. Apart from the 
details of this tremendous battle—far greater than the English public 
ever supposed-—the book illustrates with exceptional success the gradual 
evolution of the new tactics of trench warfare, when bitter experience 
had shown the defensive value of the machine gun and the artillery 
curtain-fire for troops in well-made trenches such as the Germans had 
almost from the start. 


Notre Dame de Belgique. Par Lea Laurent. (Iris Publishing Co. 
3 fr. 50c.)—This is a warmly appreciative sketch of the Queen of the 
Belgians. Qucen Elizabeth is by birth a Bavarian Princess, but she 
has adopted her new country with whole-hearted fervour, unlike some 
other German Princesses, and she bas won the hearts of her people by 
her courage and devotion during the war. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 




















—>—— 
Aldis (H. G.), The Printed Book, 18mo............ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Alexinsky ~ jana), With the Russian Wounded, cr Svo......(Unwia) net 2/6 
Beck (A. M. de), The Imperial War Personalities "and issues, cr 8vo 
(Hurst & Blackett) net 6/0 
Bell (Mrs. Arthur), From Harbou to Harbour, 8vo............(@. Bell) net 10/6 
Benson (KE. F.), The Freak of Mayfair, 8VO.....0..00eeceeeeees (Foulis) net 5/0 
Blest-Gana (A.), Martin Rivas, cr 8vo......... +++++--(Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
Blythe (8S. G.), A Western Warwick, Cr SVO......e0++ereerees Headley) net 5/0 
Branford (B.), Janus and Vesta, cr 8vo . (Chatto & Windus) net 6/6 
Brown's Nautical Almanack, 1917........cccccccscccccees (J. Brown) net 346 
Buley (BE. ©.), A Child’s History of Anzac, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & om om net 2/6 
Bury (H.), Here and There in ee WE OP Os ccckmenarannd (Mowbray) net 3/6 
Chipman (W.), The Amber Valley, cr 8v0O,............0+. (H. Jenkins) nes 3/6 
Cunningham (W.), The Progress of Capitalism in me and, cr 8vo 
‘amb. Univ. Press) net 3/0 
Davis (FW. T1.), Famed, BH BW.cccccccceccccccccccescovcestooss (Jack) net 2/6 
Devine (M.), Ecclesiastes ; or, The Confessions of au Adveaturous Soul, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 4/6 
Dix (Beaulah Maric), Across the Border: a Play, cr 8vo....(Methuen) net 2/6 
Duke (J. A.), The Religions of Our Allies, er 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3 6 
English Catalogue of Books (The), Vol. IX., roy 8vo....(Publisher’s Circular) 105/0 
Farjeon (Eleanor), Nursery Rhymes of London Town, a 8vo (Duckworth) net 2/6 
Fergusson (R.), Poetical Works, cr 8VO.........eeeeeees (A. Gardner) net 5/0 
Ferraby (H. C.), The Grand Flect, cr 8VO...........0005 ...(H. Jenkins) net 2/6 
Forsyth (P. T.), The Justification of God, cr 8vo.......... (Duckworth) net 2/6 
Gocroft (Susan), The Art of Keeping Young, BOF BVO. cccepececes (Unwin) net 10/0 
Gregory (J. W.), Australia, 18m0.............65. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Hargrave (J.), At Suvia Bay, BVO.........-ccccsecccceccers (Constable) net 5/0 
Higginson (Gencral Sir G.), Seventy-one Years of a Guardsmans Life, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 10/6 
Linton (J.), The Cross In Modern Art, cr 8VO .......+.++- (Duckworth) net 5/0 
Macdonald (G.), The Evolution of Coinage, 18mo. * (Camb. Uniy. Press) net 2/6 
M‘Kerlie (E. Marianne H.,), Pilgrim Spots in Galloway, cr 8vo....(Sands) net 6/0 
Maeztu (R. De), Authority, Liberty, and Function in the Light of the War, 

CE BVO cocvccccccccgccesececcccesessoescowcoeegecoosecooe (Nisbet) net 4/6 
Nesmy (Jean), A Parcel for Heaven, and other Stories, cr 8vo..(Sands) net 3/6 
O'Neill (Elizabeth), The War: a History and an Explanation for Boys and 

Ge, PO GOD) dccccreccsectopcnesesocssvavecacececsoccuseos (Jack) net 6/0 
bar ~~ Road from Mons with an Army Service Corps Train, by its Commander, 

RF re Ere (Hurst & Blackett) net 2/6 
Pate rson (IT. W.), The Wyse-Sayin’s o' Solomon: the Proverbs rendered into 

Bets, BVO ccccvccucechvacsceperesoves edevecosaceeses (A. Gardner) net 3/6 
Penhaliow (D. P.), Military Surgery, 8voO..........+. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Porter (Eleanor H.), Six Star Ranch, cr 8vo..... eevcecce seeeedd (S. Paul) 6/0 
Princess Marie-José’s Children’s Book, 8vo ........ TTTTTTT TT TT (Caasell) net 2/6 
Ransome (A.), Old Peter’s Russian Tales, 8vO.............-00.: (Jack) net 5/0 
Renwick (G.), War Wanderings, 8VO..........ceseeees: (Chapman & Hail) net 7/6 
River of Years (The), by Author of “ Leaves from a Life "(Heath & Cranton) 6/0 
Rumania (Queen of), The Stealers of Light....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Russell (R. C.), The Old and Young Landa, cr 8vo.......... (Blackwell) net 2/6 
Savi (E. W.), Mistress of Herself, cr SVO.........eeeee0s (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Siddons (A. W.) and Fewings (J. A.), Answers to Arithmetic, Algebra, and 

Geometry Questions set in Common Entrance Exams., 1900-15 (Warren) net 7/6 
Seneeee Se, Eek, PONE, OF DOD cccnccccsesececesecececoencesé (Jack) net 2/6 
Stanton (Father), Faithful Stewardship, and other Sermons 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Starch (D.), Educational Measurements, 8vo.............+.- (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Yarbell (Martha), Teacher's Guide to International Sunday School Lessons, 

NS ae eas Dia tidal aed ai alld ares sid (T. F. Downie) net 6/0 
Thorne (G.), When the Wicked Man, cr 8vO...........ccceececeeees (Nisbet) 6/0 
Townsend (C. H.), Beautiful Buildings in France and Belgium. .(Unwia) net 10/6 


Twenty Years at Court: from the Correspondence of the Lion. Eleanor Stanley, 
DOW ice nnnssceesbes ceabpeethescasedevecesecceccocenaceses (Nisbet) net 15/0 





Walters (EB. W.), Heroines of the World-W ar, cr 8vo. ( -) pet 2/6 
Watson (F.), The Old Grammar Schools, 18mo,...(( mb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Waugh (W. T.), Se G0 Wh panacrnneewaeneedeesceecaeaes (Jack) net 2/6 
Webster (A. D.), British-grown Timber and Timber Trees,....(W. Rider) net 6/0 


Wheidale (Muriel), The Anthocynain Pigmeat of Plants, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
White (F. M.), The Ends of Justice, cr 8vo,...... cendcetons (Ward & Lock) 6/0 








LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY ¢ CO., LTD, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S MAGCASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 








Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton GARDEN, "LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


IRISH 
COLLARS 
By Appointment to their & SHIRTS 


Alajesties the King and Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
BOBINSON & CLEAVER Lid. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 





Samples and illustrated list fost free 
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A pre-eminent Life Office. 


The Scottish Widows Fund offers every advantage which Life 
Assurance, conducted under the most favourable circumstances 
is capable of affording to the public 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
FOUNDED 1815. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICER, 
Funds 22 Millions. Claims Paid 44 Millions. 


WRITE FOR THE SOCIETY’S BOOKLET. 
LONDON OFFICES: 


23 Cornhill, EC., and 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W 


HEAD OFFICE - 
9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
(G@. J LIDSITONE, Manager and Actuary.) 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS GUANTI'Y, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 

















ROYAL | TOTAL FUNDS - £21,111,666. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

snpaetisinenan c¥Fices (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .....................£126,006,0C00. 


APPOINTMENTS, ~~ VACANT AND WANTED. 


(ers BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS required in January. Degree or Geography Diploma 
and training or experience essential. Games and a subsidiary subject desirable. 
Salary £110 per annum, increasing to £140. Initial salary higher for experienced 








Mistress. 
Applications should reach the HEAD-MISTRESS not later than 16th November, 
J. G. TAYLOR, 
Education Office, West Hartle pool. Gecestary. 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HIGHBURY HILL HIGH SCHOOL, HIGHBURY HILL, N 


There is a vacancy at the above-named school for an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 
to teach German and Latin. Sala - 4 from £120 a year, according to experience, rising 
by annual increments of £10 to £220. 

Apply to the EDUCATION OFFIC ER (H. 4), Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. (stamped, addressed foolscap envelope necessary). A form giving particu- 
lars will then be sent. Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on 25th November, 1 1916, 
Canvassing disqualifies, JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the Lenton County Council. 


HH UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





An ART MISTRESS required in January, , 1917, at the above school; good ex- 
perience desirable. Salary to suitable candidates’ offering good qualifications and 
experience, £135 per annum. Applications, together with copies of three recent 
testimonials, should reach the undersigned not later than Saturday, November 18th. 
Forms of application will be sent on receipt of a stamped foolscap envelope. 

0. BALMFORTH, 

senatanmed of Education. 

\ Ss ISTANT. EDI TOR, thoroughly capablo ‘journal st, leader 

and note writer, for well-known paper in India; Conservative or Unionist, 

<4 lic school man, and socially eligible. Applicant should enclose proofs or copies 
of recent articles, indicating papers wherein they appeared; also state age, previous 
experience, school and Church to which he belongs. er er a salary £500 a 
ye. Letters to Shesntenedl Courtfield Boum, Comtans Road, 5.W. 


\ AR EHOU > SCHOOL, 


Education Offices, Huddersfield. 





SEMEN CLERKS AND ‘DRAPERS 
RUSSELL HILL, PURLEY, SURREY, 


An ASSISTANT-MASTER in the above School, next January. The main subjects 
required are Geography and English. Salary offered, £100-£120 per annum, according 
to qualifications, in addition to board and residence. « 

Applications to be made on forms to be obtained from the BEAD WASTER. 


W4NrEp, YOUNG LADY to help . mother with young ‘chil 
two yearsof age. Must be interested in nature study and child develop- 
instance to Manor Park, Ruddington, 


ment. Apply by writing in first Mrs. BRUCE, 
Notts, 
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AOLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL:- 


Wanted in January, as SCIENCE ayy Domes or equivalent. 

Se vine and Chemistry. Some Botany desira Salary £120- 
£140, according a ualifications and experience.—Apply, ‘pune full particulars, 
to the HEAD- “Mist RESS. 


R £E E R ‘8. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“ CAREERS,” and jalize. A —— > ons detailed information as to 
resent ome. for educated women. 6d.; post free Is. 10d.—Central 
oo Saghgmet < of Women, 5 Princes Street, benaousers Square, W. 


— 


ne ** 


THE LENT TERM begins on ay ay 13th, 1917. The College prepares Women 
Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year. and a certa.n 
number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, wil! be offered 
for Competition, in June, 1917. Inclusive fee £100 a year. 

For farther particnlars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Suarey. 


(RESHAM “LEC "TURES. —The Gresham Lecturer on ASTRO- 

NOMY, Mr. ARTHUR R. HINKS, M.A., F.R.S.. will deliver a Course of 

Your Lectures on THE BARTH AND THE U NIV ERSE, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 

Thursday, and Friday, 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th November, at 6 p.m., at GRESHAM 
COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. Admission Free. 








LECTURES, &c. 


HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 








LT 2crures on PROBLEMS OF THE ‘UNSEEN WORL D 
, at the QUEEN'S (Small) HALL, Langham Place, on THURSDAYS, at 
& p.m. November 16th, Robert King, “ Clairvoyance™”; 23rd, Rev. A. H. Lee, 

tive Certainty of Survival after Death.”—For full particulars of these lectures, 
address Lectwve Secretary, 19 Tavistock Square, W.C. Admission Free. A few 
reserved seats, 1s. each. 


VTHIC AL ¢C HU RC H, ~ Queen’ 3 ‘Road, Bayswater.— During 
November DR. COIT will deliver Eight Discourses on “ The New Fre edom 
of the Individual.” Sunday, November 12—Morning, 11: “ Freedom from Habit.” 
Evening 6,: “Freedom from Fate.” Evening services will be followed by a Confer- 
ence on the two aise ourses. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COL LE GE. 
Tresident—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principalk—A. ALEXANDER 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health €tudents received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladetene, the Hon. 
and Rev. B. Lyttelton, D.D—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 











r YHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSIC ‘AL. TR AINING 
COLLEGE, mo HEATH, KENT. 
rustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The meme - SALISBURY. 
rine “ 

Miss M. H. MEADS, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, end was the first of its kind in England. Students 
ere prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
‘Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, end Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in ita own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October.— 
Further particulars on epplesties to the BECRETARY. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRAC TIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
*hysical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD Posis 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Lygiene, 
cmaew, Hockey, Laczosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 











ROEBE L EDU ‘CATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. : Treasurer Mr. C. G. Montefiore. M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer iniormation concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, ap ov. to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
UTDOOR "LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruction, 
Botany by B.Se. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit- es —For illustrated — opely PRINCEP ALS. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MA., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
Hous, Manor Road, Bournem out, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


|S eaeaaaal HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES 
Trospectus from the e HEAD-MISTR Ess. 


{RENCH SCHOOL. _ Mlle. EXPU 'LSON, 1 Belsize Park 

Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few girls of good family, prevented 

rom finishing their education abroad. Only French spoken, Special advantages 

for Music and accomplishments, Lome life, outdoor games, Excellent references 
la England, 








NOTICE. 
S™ MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg te announee that they have opened 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for vam cn and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
OUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
for Eight to Ten Elder Gisis, under their personal supervision and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus aud details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica's, Burgh Heath, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
Miss SCOTT, M.A, 


For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A. 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation ; biah position. Fees from 60 guineas. 








T ORTH OF ENGLAND. —CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea alr, dry, bracing, ‘and sv nny. The alm is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-cquipped classrooms, laboratory, cynmasium, 
good playing field.—lllustrated prospectus on application to HEAD- ‘MISTKESS. 


QT: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 











q ‘ ENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
BAR Miss CHU DLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—Tiust-rate Medern Education. Premises epecially built for a School, 
Large Pinying-fields and Rink. lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, <c. 
Tele.: Eastbourne 10634. Term os ibureday, 2lst September. 


~ ANSDOW NE ‘HOL SR, LY NDHURST | GARDENS, 

_4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girts. Principal, Miss 
CONDEFP, Clorsical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern iines, 
tpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
sdvenced Examinations and for the Universities if reguured. Healthy Tituation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 








| | I G H F I E L D, 
OXTIEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Reshtentiol School for Girts, 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
(Miss BRENDA NIGHT NG ALE, M.A., London. 
Principals | Miss VIOLET M. FIEI 
THOROUGH EDUC: a FOR GE NT LEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
evident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL aia op to MUSIC as Methed), 
JANGUAGES and ART 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFE SSORS.. 


rpopor 








TERSE Yy LADIES’ COL LEGE, ST. ‘HELIE RS, JERSEY. 
¢ Good Substitate for Continental School : special facilities for learning French, 
as well as full range of all other subjects ; bearding fees moderate ; good and liberal 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in cwn grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Pri neip yal. 


F E ~ . sav 2’Oe' VU hs 
SOUTHWOLD 
Wend-Diet res3— 
Miss L. SILCOX, 


p| [, 1Neworr SCHOOL 
Prospectus cn apy!! leation to ) Mis 








mt: 





i INDHEAD. 
MACRAL MOIR, 
Tel. : 4) Grayshott. 
OY E RDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKS HIRE. 
Principal: Mies E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 


Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Modocrate terms. Paritian 
ney naling French Teacher's amas ma on the resident staff. 








GIR EDMU ND and LADY EL TON confidently Recommend 

THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Heme S¢hool, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sca. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


PpRNcEss HELENA COLLEGE, 
Principal—Miss r ARKER,. 





EALING, W. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds, 
Fees, 66 guiness to 75 — a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 oe eas a year. 


puE DOWNS ” SCHOOL, SEAF ORD, SUSSEX. 
HEAD-MistTREss* Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Soutlwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


» Special Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars with copies 
ot examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 
Lendon, W. 





ELLY ~ COLL EGE, T AV ISTO CK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magn! ficent buildings in beautiful skuation, 340 feet 
atove sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING ciass for NAVAL 


CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


QUTTON V VALENCE ‘sc HOOL (founded 1576). ~ Motor from 

Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ide: al; 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W, 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 63 Palace Street, 5.W. 
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Oo VE R Cc OLLeE@aG eE. EA LAOE—YOvUGHAL, 
a8 IRISH POINT. LIMERICK. CROCHET. 
A cae AL SCHOLARSHIP of £30 a year is offered for Boys between the ages Altar-frontals, bridal veils, trimming lace, handkerch erchiets, &c. Tea cloths, sets of 


of : and 
For Sn apply to W. 8S. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Ciasses. 








Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. det —- New eo. 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. 

HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


d’oyleys with table centre, &c. from the 
Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. Catalogue free. 


A UNDERWEAR is made from best materials, is 
comfortable, durable, and guaranteed unshrinkable. 


Write for free book with patterns, and buy direct from makers. 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 


Om exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste, 
A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, = Z.3. ag 3 

Used in war h hospitals. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 

atonce. Tins, 1s. 6d., 28, ed HOWARTH eFaln 


LACE SCHOOL, Presentation 











to the Ro) ral Household. 








SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, &c. (£60-£10), December 5 destroys “ silver fish beetles ” 
Particulars from the BURSAR or PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK. Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
: ne ay EVERSIONS and) LIFE INTERESTS 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. FURCHASED cr LOANS granted thei 
piste tt aio The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING esi Je LS ncaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course f 
y date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Moiton Street, W. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRI ING of all kinds, including: Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genea- 
logical Trees, Novels, &c. MIMEOGRAPHING : ‘Circulars, ‘estimonials, &o. 
FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). SHORTHAND. PUPILS taken. Estab. 1906, 


HY NOT WRITE FOR THE PRESS? 


It is exceptionally interesting work as well as an effective means of Increasing 
one’sincome. The training in Journalism, ——s Novels, Short Stories, &c., 
afforded by the School of Authorship is + The lessons are simple 
And the fees are particularly low during the W Enrol now. Send for 
prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


er Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 


Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
JTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
a staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
o supply Information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


ORens—180- 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephonc—1136 Museum. 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date bncntete 
of the REST. SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will pleased to AI 


PARENTS in a. a aa sending (free of — oe pectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFO as ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMM END 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
Phone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Fducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


Carers OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 


—-The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
ts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 











‘amilies. 
No CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY S8T., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management ‘of a "Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Lg nal County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHO T UNNECESSARY COST. Ali fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to1 p.m. and 2 to3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar— Miss 4 ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 

There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

ye will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

treet, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 


cmonss, &c.—Parents or Guardiati's may obtain, tcithout 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Dators for wor Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Havel, or Military Exams., 
éc., &c. A detail statement of requirements should be "sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. Vv. STOREY, 
Bch olastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
inn ead No. Gerrard 1 1854.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


T ESIDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 
s Of Medical Men in all parts willing to reccive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


LD GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY BOUGHT.—Watches, 
Chains, Rim:s, Bracelets, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &c. An 

kind, broken or otherwise. Highest value given. Cash or offer by return. if 
offer’ not accepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction puseaters. Bankers, 
Parr's.—S. CANN and CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, 











— 

















Capital (Paid ‘up) £500,000. 


PP _. HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Blehop of Chester, manages 130 
licensed Inus. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid, 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


50 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN ” (Learn to Earn 
by writing) to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 








——= 





APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
PatTrox: H.M. Tae Kine. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


_ Sonam: ; Tus FARt OF Harnowsy. ‘Secretary: Goprrey H. ee 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, ‘LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6.000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1, 960,000. Together £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee ee eo « £4,000,000 


Total Issued ont and Reserves «+ £7,960,000 
OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. f 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 





gee MASON’S 
Sw, ebecialtics 


York Hams, matured 
Cooked and Dressed for Table ee 


English Ox Tongues 


Cooked and Dressed .. ee ee 
Galantine of Chicken 

TreMied—about $ID... c- ee 
Terrine de Faisan 

Per Terrine ee oe 
Paté de Foies Gras 
4,6, 6/6, 8/6, t0o37/6 





22/6 





om 7/6 





perlb. 3/6 





5/6, 8/6, 13/6 





ees Tne 


Per Terrine ee 


Eresh Truffles 
Fortnum and Mason’s .. 
Yorkshire Pies 
Per Terrine ee 
Stilton Cheese 
Finest Quality .. oe 
For the Front. The War Catalogue tains a la: 


of suitable Goods and Assorted Food Boxes vurying in price : 
from 158. to £ Ss. , 


FORTNUM & MASON 


182 Piccadilly, London, W. ‘*™ 


Telephone: Regent 41. Telegrams: “ Fortnum, London.” 





--per tin 4/6 & 9/- 





4/6, 6/6, 8/6, to 21/- 


Od Oat ad rei 





per half cheese 34/- 


com Fh 
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THE 
NATIONAL 
TRIBUTE 


TO OUR PERMANENTLY DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
The Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops 


OUNDED in memory of our greatest 
soldier and in recognition of the vast debt 
of gratitude which we owe to British 
oldiers and Sailors who have suffered permanent 
disablement in the great war. It is intended 
that these men should not become the object of 
Charity, but should find permanent employment 
at a standard rate of wages immediately they are 
discharged from the Army and be able to work 
ameng men in similar condition, so that all will 
understand and appreciate the difficulties under 
which each works, and their mutual sympathy 
make their working hours happier and brighter 
than they would otherwise be, 


HE SUM OF £500,000 is urgently 
i needed for the purchase of the necessary 
special machinery and the acquirement of 
workshops which alone make it possible for 
these maimed and broken men to work and 
earn a standard wage. There is, for instance, 
a machine so devised that the man who has 
lost his right arm can operate it with his left 
and by means of it can earn a standard rate 
of wages within a few weeks of commencing. 
The Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops is 
not a Charity, but a business organisation for 
giving permanent employment to helpless soldiers 
and sailors. 


Will you send a Cheque for £50 or £100? 


Will you present the Workshops with a wood-turning machine 


in the memory of 


someone you love, 


so that a brave and 


disabled man can have the chance of earning a living? 








rT] s Sy 

















PACKING DEPARTMENT. Rin. F, R.S, KR.RC, Right arm 
amputated. formerly Labourer, now earning 23/ weekly. 
LIC W. C.,, Leinster Regiment. Part of left hand amputated, formerly 


DOLL FACTORY. LIC F.G. B., Worcester Regt. Wounded 
in head and leg, formerly Frame Maker. Now earning 27/- 
weekly as Doli Moulder. Pte. W, S., R.F,A. Internal injuries. 
Two weeks in works earning 22'- Pte. A. G. J., ist Hants. Left 
leg and hip shattered. formerly Labourer. Two weeks in works Labourer, now earning 30/- weekly. 

i “ 3S. Wi i t. i d, . 
——- Riset ot ; hg pty oe a pg ra 4 Pte. J. H. L., Sth Manchesters Shot in head, formerly Collier, One 
Hussars. Side of head blown away, formerly Groom. month in workshops, started at 29/- weekly. 


These men also get their State pension without any reduction, 











Will you please send a Cheque To-day? 
TO THE CHAIRMAN, 


Major-General the Lord Cheylesmore, K.C.V.O. 


The Lord Roberts Memorial Fund, 112, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 


VISIT THE EXHIBITION 


Opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G., on November 10th at Princes 
Skating Club, Knightsbridge, W. See the wonderful things our Soldiers and Sailors 
cen make and come to the workshops at Britannia Road, Fulham, London, S.W. 


Give a machine in the name of the one you loved. 
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Tne pure and 





GENUINE F di, Te 7._—| dencate 
Leak lg 9 IS Leaf -Edge. 


The central part 

of the Leaf with 

its stalk, wood 
and fibre. 


TEA 








(AD. 1904) 


For Professional Men & Women 
and sedentary workers whose mode of life con- 
duces to brain-fag, dyspepsia, heart, nerve and 
intestinal troubles, ““ Ty.phoo-Tipps,” the genuine 
leaf-edge tea, is of inestimable value ...as also 
in maternity, surgical and all those cases where 
ordinary tea is deleterious. 


“TY.PHOO” Tea is the delicate serrated edge of the leaf, 
from which has been eliminated the central portion with its 
tannin-laden stalk and fibre. It is therefore free from crude 
gallo-tannic acid (vide “Lancet”), and contains but a very 
low percentage of pure tannin, so that its mild and beneficial 
Theine content is fully operative. 


“TY.PHOO” Tea goes half as far again as ordinary tea, 
and being sold full weight without the wrapper, | lb. will 
show an economy in use of I!d. as compared with other 
lower priced teas although it is 2/10 per lb 


FREE SAMPLE, Chemical Analysis, and List 


2 of Agents, on application to 
SUMNER'S “ TY.PHOO” TEA Ltd., 12, Castle Street, Birmingham. 





























CIGARETTES 


(Medium Strength) 


IO. 4 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
Home and for the Front at Duty 
Free prices. Terms on application to 







. JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
600 








Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. ‘of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 





Orders can now be booked. 


MAXIMS 


OF THE 


LATE BISHOP KING, 


OF LINCOLN, 


KALENDAR. 





Owing to the great demand for this Kalendar last 
year, many of our customers were disappointed 
on account of the limited edition we printed being 
sold out long before Christmas. 


In order to avoid any disappointment this year, 
we have made arrangements for an increased 
issue, and the Kalendar is now on sale. 


This year’s Kalendar is a great improvement 
upon the one we produced last season, and 
comprises three hundred and sixty-five quota- 
tions of Bishop King, from his Letters, Speeches, 
and Sermons, arranged to follow the course of 
the Church’s year. 


It is artistically printed with the Diocesan 
Arms, and the portrait of the late Bishop, alto- 
gether making an ideal Christmas Gift. 


PRICE 1s. 3d, EACH. 


Postage extra. 


Oblainable from 


BOOK DEPOT, 
LINCOLN, 
and all their 
555 Branches. 


























Published by Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Station Street, Nottingham, 


+ 
— = 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
Patronised by the Queen of Roumanta. 
The Human Eple (The wondrous story of Prehistoric Earth and Man), 
The Epic of God and the Devil (The world under its Two Masters). 
These epic poems are selling in thousands, Each 2s, 6d 
E. GOLDBY, 37 E.C den,Garrles Street, Hatton Cha.,. 


HE PUBLIC SPEAKER’S LIBRARY comprises 

HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, 2rd Edition; SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 

(Flucacy, &c.), 2nd Edition; ELOCUTION IN THE PULPIT (3s, net each) and 
CUTLINES OF SPEECHES (for social occasions, et¢.), 218. net. 

All by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall)—For Synopses of ~—— or 

prospectus of PRIVATE LESSONS address Mr. C. Seymour, 446 Strand, London, 





———— a 











OOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 

Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 
A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 
tion copies with inscriptions. Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


” RAYER-ROOMS.” Stillness in the midst of unrest. Alone 
fn prayer. A simple plan for cvery home and institution.—Pamphlet free 
from GURNEY’S, Haslemere. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY 
is holding, under the Patronage of 
THEIR MAJESTIES tne KING anp QUEEN, 


the 11th EXHIBITION or BRITISH ARTS anp CRAFTS 
at the ROYAL ACADEMY. 














DAILY 111, NOVEMBER 25th, roa.m. to 5 p.m. 
ADMISSION 1/- 


President—-H. WILSON. Hon, Secrctary—Professor E. S. PRIOR, A.RA. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. FORREST REID’S CHARMING NEW STORY. 


The Spring Song. 
By FORREST REID, Author of “ The Bracknels,” “ At the 
Door of the Gate,” &c. 6:3. 

The Times.— A kind of pageant—one might almost call it, 
despite its realism, a fantasy—of boys and girls in the country and 
of one boy to whom the country means far more than it does to the 
others. . Forrest Reid knows the humours of young people as 
well as anyone, and that is where his realism comes in; but he 
knows, too, the truer visions of the youthful mind, and that is where 
the real poetry of this story is to be found.” 


INTERESTING AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
The Reminiscences of Lord O’Brien, 


Chief Justice of Ireland. Edited by his daughter, the Hon. 
GEORGINA O'BRIEN. Il vol. With Portrait. 8. 6d. net. 
Irish —“ The best book of reminiscences, light, racy of the soil, 
and amusing, that we have seen for some time,” 
Morning Post.—‘* Well worth reading and thinking over. This 
book is full of entertaining stories.” 


Chapters from My Official Life. 
By Sir CHARLES RIVERS WILSON, G.C.M.G., C.B. Edited 
by E. MacALISTER. With Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 

Observer.—‘* A wealth of anecdote and portraiture.” 


From Sail to Steam. 
Naval Recollections, 1878-1905. By Admiral C. C. PENROSE 
FITZGERALD. With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ These most entertaining memories. Admiral 
Fitzgerald's natural style, his choice of events, his unfailing candour, 
and his thrusts of irony and humour would serve as models to any- 
one who would wish to write an autobiography in yearly recollec- 
tions.” 


The Migrations of Fish. 


By ALEXANDER MEEK, M.Sc., Professor of Biology, Arm- 
strong College, University of Durham, and Director of the 
Dove Marine Laboratory, Cullercoats. With 12 Plates and 
128 Illustrations, Diagrams and Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. not. 
Morning Post.— Professor Meek’s book is replete with valuable 
facts in regard to the natural history of fishes in the widest sense.” 


Arboreal Man. 
By Professor F. WOOD JONES, M.B., D.Sc. With 81 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. 8s. 6d. net. 

British Medical Journal.—‘‘ Arboreal Man’ is not only first- 
hand, it is first-rate.” 

Lancet.— The author has succeeded in doing a thing which many 
scientific men regard as impossible—he has presented a technical 
problem in a form which is at once new and acceptable to experts, 
and yet which can be undersiood by the novice with ease and 
interest.” 


The Soul and its Story. 


By NORMAN PEARSON, Author of “Some Probloms of 
Existence,’”’ &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Times.—‘ An able and extensive treatise.” 


The Days of Alkibiades. 


By C. E. ROBINSON, B.A., Assistant Master at Winchester 
College. With a foreword by Professor C. W. OMAN. With 
Illustrations from the Author's Sketches. 5s, net. 

Times.—* This is the kind of book which is warmly to be wel- 
comed because it essays a task far too much neglected. . . . Mr. 
Robinson has put the best of home culture at the service of antiquity, 
and the result is scholarship in two senses. If the classics can bo 
taught in the spirit of this book there should be no anxiety about 
their future.” 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








The “first luxury” of a man 
on leave is a Mustard Bath 
—a bath to which has been 
added a tablespoonful or so 
of mustard. It soaks out the 
grime of the trenches and 
soaks in the tonic properties 
of the mustard. 





Colman’s 


Mustard Bath ‘is: 














From T. & T. CLARK 


To be completed in Two Volumes. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
THE 


APOSTOLIC CHURCH 


Edited by 
JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. 


8 It, may be regarded as the complement to the ‘ Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels,’ which has proved such a magnificent exegetical and homiletical 
help to preachers and teachers ... From a rapid first examination of this 
Satenety, = have no —— in saying +4 _ Hastings has achieved 

her great success and produced a work that will henceforth be indispensabl 
to New Testament students.”’"—Methodist T'imes. ys . 


Vol. I. ready. In cloth, 21s, net ; in half-morocco, 27s. 6d. net. 





Latest Volumes in the 
“INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY ” 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
Canon C. H. Rosinsox, D.D. 9s, net. 
THE LATIN CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
Anprit Lacarpse. 10s. 6d, net. 
THEOLOGICAL SYMBOLICS 
Prof. C. A. Brices, D.D. 9s, net. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
Principal G@. Gattoway, D.Phil. 103. 6d. net 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Prof. G. F. Moorr, LL.D. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, India, 
Persia, Greece, Rome. 10s. 6d. not. 


Twenty-four volumes ready. Complete list on application. 








THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 


By Prof. J. H. ROPES, D.D. Latest Volume of tho ‘‘ Intor- 
national Critical Commentary.” 9s. net. 


Professor A. B. Davidson's 

INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR 
Twentieth Edition, Revised throughout, by Prof. JOHN E. 
McFADYEN, B.A., D.D. 6s. 6d. net. 

THE IDEALS OF THE PROPHETS 
By Prof. 8. R. DRIVER, D.D. With a Bibliography of Dr. 
Driver's published writings. 3s. 6d. not. 

THE EPISTLE OF PRIESTHOOD 
Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Prof. ALEX. 
NAIRNE, D.D. Second Edition. 8s, not. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF 


JESUS CHRIST 
By Prof. H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phil. Third Edition. 
9s. net. 


THE CHRIST OF THE MEN OF ART 


By Rev. J. R. AITKEN, M.A. With Frontispieco in Colour, 
20 Reproductions in Photogravure, and 28 in Half-tone. 
15s. net. 





HASTINGS’ 
ENCYCLOPZA-DIA 


RELIGION AND ETHICS 


EIGHT VOLUMES NOW READY. 


Sir W. RoBeRTsoN NICOLL writes: “ It is impossible to review the new volume 
at present as it ought to be reviewed, and I must content myself with saying 
that the last volume is in every respect equal to the best of those which have 
preceded it, Higher praise it would be impossible to give.” 


Price per volume: In cloth, 288, net, and in half-morocco, 3s. 
net. Prospectus free. 


T. & T. CLARK, Ssccnwii*zia 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ ANTHOLOGY. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


The Spirit of Man. An Anthology in 
English and French 


From the Philosophers and Poets made by the POET 
LAUREATE in 1915, and dedicated by gracious permission 
to His Majesty the King. Crown 8vo, paper boards, vegetable 
vellum back, 5s. net; Oxford India Paper Edition, cloth, 
6s. 6d. net; leather, 9s. net. 
“ The most beautiful small anthology that we have handled since the 
* Golden Treasury ’ first came our way ; and in no selection of the kind 
since Palgrave’s have we found ‘ notes’ at the close fuller of light and 
leading.”,—Saturpay Review. 


The Right Hon. Sir Henry Enfield 
Roscoe, P.C., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


A Biographical Sketch. By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., 

F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Sir Edward pen ag has compiled a very interesting monograph. 
. It does ample justice to the distinctive services which the 


subject of it has rendered to the cause of chemical research.” 
—Tue OBSERVER. 











Chemistry in the Service of Man. 


By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., D.Sc., E.1.C., Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Wales. With 3 Portraits. 
Svo. 5s. net. 
“ Prof. Findlay explains the leading principles of modern chemistry, 
and illustrates their application to industrial purposes. . . .- His 
book should be widely read.”—TueE SpecrTaror. 





CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1916. 


TALES OF THE GREAT WAR. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With 7 Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations by NORMAN WILKINSON and CHRIS- 
TOPHER CLARK. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 68. net. 





Pilgrimage : Poems. 
By ERIC SHEPHERD. Feap. 8vo. 


Teachings of Christ and the Apostles. 


Outlines for Meditations or Sermons on the Daily New Testa- 

ment Lessons. Part I. The Teachings of Christ. By a 

PRIEST. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. WILFRID 

HORNBY,D.D., Lord Bishop of Nassau. Crown 8vo. 6s.net. 

*,* The purpose of this book is two-fold: to supply the faithful 

with material for daily meditations or readings, and to furnish the 
elergy with suggestions for sermons. 


Short Studies in Great Subjects. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. Silver Library Edition. 4 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Pocket Library Edition. 5 Vols. 
Feap. 8vo, gilt top. 2s. net each; leather, 3s. 6d. net each, 


3s. 6d. net. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 PATERNOSTER Row, EC. 


Book RANTED. .—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; ooate Sporting 
~ fe of M 





Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; Heawbuck Grange ytton; 
mmsen’s Rome, 4 vols.; Curzon’s Persia; ‘Carl yle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
Editions of Btevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &c, 
EBooks illus, by Cruikshank, Alken, &c.—HECTOR’S Great ‘Bookshop, Birmingham. 
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READY NEXT WEEK, 


The Life and Letters of 
Theodore Watts-Dunton 


By THOMAS HAKE and 
ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT. 


THEODORE Wartrs-DunTON, poet, novelist, critic, 
and the life-long friend of Swinburne, was on terms of 
close intimacy with many of the most distinguished 
men of his generation, including the Rossettis, George 
Borrow, Tennyson, Robert Browning, Sir ‘Richard 
Burton, Whistler, William Morris, Ford Madox Brown, 
George Meredith, Matthew Arnold, J. R. Lowell, 
Professor Jowett, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, R. L, 
Stevenson, W. E. Henley, Lord De Tabley, Professor 
John Nichol, and Andrew Lang. 


Himself a letter-writer of unusual charm, he left 
behind him a remarkable mass of correspondence and 
autobiographical notes rich in reminiscent interest, 
which has been placed unreservedly at the disposal of 
the editors. 

The material for the biography is indeed so ample 
and diverse that the authors have found their chief 
difficulty to be that of selection. There is little 
doubt, therefore, that this will be one of the most 
interesting literary Lives published for many years, 

The Life and Letters is illustrated by a number of 
notable portraits. 





In Two Volumes, Demy §&vo, 
Cloth gilt, 30/- net the set. 


E. C. JACK, Lrp., 35 PATERNOSTER Row, 
Lonpon, E.C.; AND EDINBURGH. 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 
W° Sie Stead Senge 0 te “dea” 


Send £1 &s. 6d. to the Manager, The “Srrecraror,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 


The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

He or she who gives the “Srecratox” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian abroad or at 
home, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not 
forgotten his friend. 


leasure, however, will not stop here. 

as finished with the ‘Spectator "’ it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed cn. It is-a special mark of the 
“Sprecrator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, uritil it is worn out. 
Fill in the form below, tcar out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. €d., in an envelope 
addressed to “The eg 7. The * Srecrator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W 


T. C. AND 








The When the first reader 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Including portace to ane past of the United Ehghe 
or the Front ee 


Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. ee 


Yearly. 


£1 8 6 
£112 6 





To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


The Empire and the Future. 
A Serics of Imperial Studies Lectures delivered in the 
University of Teaten, King’s College. Crown 8vo. 
2s. net. 

ConTENTS.—Prefatory Note. By A. P. Newton, D.Litt. 
—Introduction. By A. D. Steel-Maitland, M.P.—The 
Universities and the War. By M. E. Sadler, C.B.— 
Empire and Democracy. By Sir Charles P. Lucas, K.C.B. 
—Imperial Administration. By H. A. L. Fisher, M.A.— 
The People and the Duties of Empire. By A. L. Smith, 
M.A.—Commonwealth and Empire. By P. H. Kerr, 
M.A.—The Duty of the Empire to the World. By G. R. 
Parkin, C.M.G. 


NEW EDITION WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 
A Short History of Germany. 


By ERNEST F. HENDERSON. In 2 vols. With 
Maps. 8vo. 165s. net. 


DR. H. B. SWETE. 


The Forgiveness of Sins: a 
Study in the Apostles’ Creed. By the Rev. 
HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 








Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’'s Editions of Tennyson's 
Works are the only Complete Editions, and contain all 
the poems still in copyright. 
POEMS. Globe Edition. 3s. 6d. 
COMPLETE WORKS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*,* Catalogue containing complete list of editions of 


Lord Tennyson's works post free on application. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Fruit - Gathering. Poems by Sir 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (A Sequel to Gitanjali.) 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. not. 


Hungry Stones, and other 


Stories. By sir RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Translated from the original Bengali by 
various writers. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


W. B. YEATS. 
Responsibilities, and other 


Poems. By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE SrHEeRe.—*“ A welcome addition to the lyrical achlevement of 
the poet who wrote The Lake Isle of Innisfree.” 


Reveries over Childhood and 


Youth. By wILiraM BUTLER YEATS. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

THRE OvVTLOOK.—" Deserves to rank among the best and most 

charming of literary autobiographies.” 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 'S 
NEW FULL-LENGTH NOVEL. 


The Wave: An Egyptian 
Aftermath. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THe WoriLp.—“ It is a long time since we have enjoyed anything 
quite 20 whole-heartedly as this ‘ Egyptian Aftermath’ with its stra ugely 
weird and fascinating setting and its beautiful workmanship.” 

MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
NEW FULL-LENGTH NOVEL. 
Love and Lucy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Puncu.—“ The characters have an astonishing vitality ... @ 
pretty tale told with a pretty wit.” 


Pilot,and other Stories. ny Harry 
PLUNKET GREENE. With Illustrations in Colour 
and Black and White by H. J. FORD. Pot 4to. 
6s. net. [Nov. 15. 

*,*‘ Pilot” is a cunning and attractive dog whose 
adventures and devices as a poacher are told with verve 
and humour. In the “ other stories” the author's Irish 
temperament finds full play. 


A Record of the Unveiling in 
Worcester Cathedral of the Memorial 
Tablet to Mrs. Henry Wood, the Famous 
Victorian Novelist. Compiled by C. B. 
SHUTTLEWORTH. Illustrated. 8vo. Sewed. 
ls. not. 


COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. (Pts. I.-IV.) JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Class-Book of Chemistry. 


By G. C. DONINGTON, M.A., late Senior Chemistry 
Master, City of London School, Author of ** Practical 
Exercises in Chemistry.’’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Part I., ls. 6d. Parts I. and II., 2s. 6d. Parts IT. 
and III., 2s. 6d. Parts I.-ITI., 3s. 6d. Part IV., 
METALS, 2s. Complete in 1 Vol., Pts. I.-1V., 5a, 


“MAGMILLAN & GO., LTD., LONDON. 

















FROM MOWBRAYS’ LIST. 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 

THE RELIGION OF THE CHURCH AS PRE- 
SENTED IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A Manual of 
Membership. By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., 
Bishop of Oxford. Paper, ls. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

“The Bishop of Oxford has done an immense service by endeavourin , in 
his own words, to ‘ meet a need which is just now clamorous—the provision 
of a manual of instruction for the members of the Church of England.’ . . .” 

—Church Times. 





“ Brevity, simplicity of style, boldness and clearness in exposition or investigy- 
tion, freedom from such over-restraint as often comes from official caution 
frankness in stating the duties of membership and in suggesting measures ot 
reform, are all marks which will go to make the book of service to the average 
member of the Church.”"—The Challenge. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HERE AND THERE IN THE WAR AREA. 
By the Right Rev. HERBERT BURY, D.D., Bishop for 
Northern and Central Europe, Author of “ Russian Life 
To-day.” With 32 Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

In the course of his work in France, Russia, Belgium, Holland, 
and the Scandinavian countries, Bishop Bury has had opportunities 
of seeing more aspects of the War and its effects on the life of 
Europe than fall to the lot of most Englishmen. 

THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSAL CHURCH. Short Addresses. By the 
Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Canon of Ely. Paper, Is. 
net; cloth, Ils. 6d. net. 

“Can be heartily recommended, especially to the younger clergy ani the 
devout layman or woman... . At a time when the need for constructive teach ig 
is so urgent, we hope that this series of short addresses will be widely bought 
and carefully used.”—Church Times. 








SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND.  ~— 

PRAYER AND SOME OF ITS DIFFI- 
CULTIES. By the Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, M.A., 
Librarian of Pusey House, and Chaplain of H.M.S. Warspite. 
Sixth Edition. Paper, 6d. net; cloth, ls. 6d. net. 

“ Extraordinarily real and practical, and we can think of nothing better to 
put into the hands of those who would learn to pray, or pray better.” 
Ea ee pe Sg ____ Church Times, _ 
By the Hon. Mrs. GELL, Compiler of ‘‘ The Cloud of Witness,"’ &c. 
THE BLESSED COMPANY. Daily Links for 

Members of the Church. A Collection of Texts, Prayers, and 

Short Extracts, showing through the Seasons of the Church's 

Year the essential foundations of Church life. Cloth, Is. net. 
NEW EDITION FOR 1917. 

THE HAPPY WARRIOR. Daily Thoughts for all 
who are Serving their Country, whether on Land, or Soa, or 
in Air. With a Prefatory Note by the late Field-Marshal EARL 
ROBERTS, K.G. 116 pages. 3d. net; cloth, 6d. net. 

Upwards of 170,000 have been sold of editions for 1915 and 1916. 
EVERY CHILD’S BOOK ABOUT THE 

CHURCH. By GERTRUDE HOLLIS. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth board:, 2. net. 

“ Children who read this book carefully will be glad and proud that they belong 


to the very same Church in which English children lived in the most interesting 
olden times.”—From the Introduction, _ 


CORAM DEO. Exercises in Mental Prayer for Beginners. 
By GEORGE D. CARLETON, B.D., of the Society of the 
Sacred Mission. With a Foreword by the Rev. DAVID 
JENKS. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE SPECIAL BASES OF THE ANGLICAN 
CLAIM. By the Rev. GEORGE F. HOLDEN, M.A., late 
Vicar of All Saints’, Margaret Street, W. New Edition, with 
Notes by the Rev. F. C. N. HICKS, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
St. Albans, and the Rev. 8. L. OLLARD, M.A., Hon. Canon 
of Worcester. With a Preface by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. ee sae 

A. BR. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 28 Margaret Street, Oxford Girous, Lond n, W.; 

and 9 High Street, Oxford. 














>———— = = — s-— > — = 
BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA 
CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part 1.—Art and Archaeology, etc. !!.—History, etc. I11.—Philosophy, Orient- 
alia, and Classical Literature. {V.—European Literature, Natural History, 
e V.— Medicine, Law, Theolcgy, etc. 
Post Free. VW 1I.—Mathematice, to follow, 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strard, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. . 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 

W.C., on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13th, and two following days, at ONE o'clock 
wrecisely, 

. PRINTED BOOKS, with a few Illuminated and other Manuscripts, comprising 

the Property of the late Henry Spicer, Esq., 14 Aberdeen Park, may (sold by 

order of the Executors); the Property of Algernon Brent, Esq., deceased (sdid by 

order of the Executors); the Property of the late Sir Richard Owen, K.C.B., the 

famous Naturalist ; and other Properties, includiag Various Editions of the “ Eikoa 

Basilike,”” fromr the Collection of FH. Almack, Esq.; &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY, the PROPERTY of MAJOR R. W. BARCLAY. 
BS heer SOTHEBY, . WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
wc 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street , Strand, 
.. on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16th, and following day, at ONE o'clock 
precisely, 
. The VALUABLE LIBRARY frm Bury Hill, Dorking, the property of Major 
R. W. Barclay, including Block-Book Apocalypse of the XVth Century ; Caxton’s 
Cato, 1474; Canon Wakeficld on the Hebrew Language, printed by Wyukya de 
Worde in 1524; &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
MAN AS HE IS 


Essays in new psychology. By Sir 

BAMPFYLDE. FULLER, K.C.S.L, C.I.E. An 

endeavour to bring psychology from the clouds 

down to the market place—to observe and 

arrange the facts that have enabled mankind to 

struggle upwards from savagery to civilization. 
BEFORE 


7s. 6d. net. 
GERMAN POLICY "Se 


WAR 
By G W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 





‘*A concise and 
most readable and informing chapter of absorb- 
ing European history.” — “The Spectator.” 
Second Impression 2s. 6d. net- 


ZOE THOMSON 


of Bishopthorpe and Her Friends. By Miss 
E. C. RICKARDS. A memoir of the wife of Dr. 
Thomson, Archbishop of York, well known in her 
young days at Oxford as the beautiful Zoe Skene. 
Illustrated with portraits and views. 10s. 6d. net. 


FRANCE TO-DAY 


By LAURENCE JERROLD. “A brilliant book, 
one of the best ever devoted to the study of 
France.”—‘‘ Evening Standard.” “He knows 
France as a Frenchman knows her.’—“ Daily 
News.” 7s. 6d, net, 


SURNAMES 


By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Another de- 
lightful book on word history by the author of 
“The Romance of Words.” 6s. net. 


THE AGES OF MAN 


By CHARLES SAYLE. “One of the most out- 
of-the-way books it has been my lot to meet... - 
It reminds one in a way of the ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ and the author seems to be full of 
the same wide miscellaneous reading as Burton.”’ 

—“Country Life.” With frontispiece. 7s.6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF ESCAPES 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. Fascinating studies of 
some historic escapes from prison and exile, 
with a personal commentary. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LOST CITIES OF CEYLON 


By G. E. MITTON, “Conspicuous for accuracy, 
enthusiasm, a proper assimilation and presentation 
of local colour, and an excellent style, free from 
dulness, fine writing and exaggeration.”—‘‘ The 
Observer.” Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


LORD GRANVILLE LEVESON GOWER 


Private Correspondence 1781-1821. Edited by 
CASTALIA, Countess GRANVILLE. “It will 
take and hold a place among the best memoirs and 
biographies of that generation—by the side of 
Creevey and Greville.”—“‘The Times.’ Second 
Impression. In two volumes. 32s. net. 


DARTMOOR DAYS 


with the Forest Hunt. By Capt. J. H. W. 
KNIGHT-BRUCE, | “A capital hunting novel.” 

—‘The Times.” ‘“ Every page of it is alive— 
alive with pure joy in the good Devon soil and 
cider and folk, and riotous with the exhilarating 
beatitude of a good run.” —‘“ The Outlook.” 6s. net. 


THE GOLDEN APPLE 


A play for Kiltartan children, in 3 acts. By 


LADY GREGORY. With 8 coloured illustrations | « 


by MARGARET GREGORY. 5s. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 





— 


526 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WHEEL 
OF WEALTH 


Being a Reconstruction of the Science and Art of 
Political Economy on the lines of 
Modern Evolution. 


8vo. 





BY 


JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D. 


Author of “‘ Civilisation and Progress,’”’ “‘ History of 
Inteliectaal Development,’ &c. 


Political Economists. 
Mr. J. A. HOBSON in “The TRIBUNE” says: 


“ His assault [on the old Political Economy] must he described as 
a veritable massacre. No one yet has so ably unmasked the unsub- 
stantiality of the ‘science,’ or slain so many of its larger fallacies. 
His work is constructive as well as critical. His reasoning deserves 
the first place for power and lucidity on the Protection side of that 
‘ fiscal controversy’ which is not dead but sleeping.” 


Mr. MALLOCK in “The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW” says: 

“Dr. Crozier, in going over the same ground, as much excels him 
(Karl Marx) in knowledge, grasp and acuteness, as the Histories of 
Gibbon and Mommsen excel the compilation of Goldsmith. ... 
Thero are three (positive doctrines) whose importance is funda- 
mental and paramount; and it is his insistence on these, and his 
masterly elucidation of two of them, which give to his present 
volume its great and distinctive value.” 


PROFR. HUGH WALKER, LL.D., says: 

“Dr. Crozier’s ‘ Wheel of Wealth’ is as fascinating as any novel : 
and more originel and illumineting than anything I have ever read 
upon the subject since Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations’ itsel/. 
It is, moreover, at the present moment, of the utmost practical 
importance. I know no book more suggestive as to what we should 
aim at, and what we should avoid, in the settlement which must 
follow the war.” 


HECTOR MACPHERSON 
REVIEW ” says: 

“ Dr. Crozier approaches the Science of Political Economy from a 
fresh standpoint ; and by his originality of treatment, his hacidity 
of style, and the sheer weight of his historical illustrations, puts life 
into its dry bones. As a thinker Dr. Crozier is undoubtedly in the 
first rank.” 


of the “SCOTTISH NATION 


The Press. 
The “TIMES” says: 


“The most valuable part of the volume is that concerned with 
Free Trade and Protection. . There is a certain glitter and glow, 
a certain élan and impetuosity in every page, which fascinate.” 


The “OBSERVER” says: 

“Without doubt this is one of the most remarkable books ever 
written on the vexed topic [of Free Trade], and I think the most 
scientific, thoughtful, and original plea set up on behalf of Protection 
yet published. The style is almost Ruskinian. All wobblers and 
experts on both sides should read this book, As a work of original 
thought it is most remarkable—possibly even epochal.” 


The “DAILY TELEGRAPH” says: 

“Indeed, it will probably be found, when the literature of 
Political Economy is tabulated and valued, to have marked an era 
in the study of its subject-matter, and inaugurated a new departure. 
Such a weighty advocate, so equipped with knowledge and authority 
at every turn of his argument, should be a great accession to the 
ranks of those who accept the policy of Mr. Chamberlain. Certainly 
nothing stronger has yet been written in the cause of Protection. 
For this is a book that makes history, by exercising a wide and 
abiding influence upon the thought and policy of the time.’ 


The “PALL MALL GAZETTE” 


“Without exaggeration a great book. 


The “REFEREE” says: 


“A book which from beginying to end is full of close and original 


says: 


thinking. In its pages the reader will find what has long been known 
as the \ dismal science’ handled in a fashion so lucid, and in a style 
so enchanting for its ease and fulness, tht its study becomes a 
pleasure. Amongat living writers Dr. Crozier stands nme in his 
‘ombination of scholarship, mental breadth, courage, and felicity of 


illustration and of phrase. No etudent can afford to dis- 


regard it.” 


LONCGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternosicr Row, London, E.c. 
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EVELEIGH NASH’S 


LATEST NOVELS. 


At all good Bookshops and Libraries. Price 5s. net. 





THE NOVEL ALL ENGLAND IS READING. 


Cinderella of Skookum Creek 


By FREDERICK NIVEN, 


Author of “ Justice of the Peace,” &c. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘ The story is one of infinite charm and charged with great power in description. 
the wonderful motor-car run; you are in the car all the way.” 

Liverpool Post.—* It is a most winning piece of work. The 

Observer.—*‘ For style, and for conveying convincingly the aut 


You do not read of 


people are delightful.” 
entic emotion of love—a thing attempted twenty times a day 


by novelists and very seldom with success—Mr. Niven’s book may stand.”’ 





MR. SPENDER’S 
IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


The Machine 


By HUGH F. SPENDER. 
The Times.— A good story, because the chief characters are 


real,” 
Observer.—‘‘ A most human and interesting story.” 
Yorkshive Post‘ Deserves to be widely read.” 





A NOVEL OF INTERNATIONAL INTRIGUE. 


The Man who 
Pulled the Strings 


By JOHN HASLETTE. 


Globe.—" The final solution unravels a German plot to corner 
the oil supply of the world. The palpitating interest of the story 
is therefore very close to current events.” 

World.—‘‘ One often gets a thoroughly good mystery story 
which fails hopelessly in emotional interest, but in ‘The Man who 
Pulled the Strings’ Mr. John Haslette has not only given us a 
rattling fine mystery, but a delightful love story into the bargain.” 


A FINE NOVEL. 


The Honey Bee 


By SAMUEL MERWIN. 


Manchester Guardian.— A distinct memory of Mr. Merwin’s 
‘ Antony the Absolute’ made a fund of interest and expectation 
with which to begin the reading of ‘The Honey Bee.’ Expecta- 
tion was not disappointed, and interest was held. It is in the 
drawing of Hilda that Mr, Merwin triumphs, . . . Hilda is a fine, 
full portrait.” 





A FINE ROMANCE 
By the Author of ‘ When Wilderness was King.” 


The Red Mist 


By RANDALL PARRISH. 


The Times.— A capital tale of war adventure—in days far 
distant now from the war as we know it.. . . Both Lee and Jackson 
play a part in the story ; and for love there is the Federal maiden, 
the fair and brave Noreen.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ In depth of interest and strength of style, stands 
far above the level of stories of its class.” 








WINIFRED GRAHAM’S NEW 


Judas of 


NOVEL. 


Salt Lake 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM, 
Author of “ Ezya the Mormen.” 
“Judas of Salt Lake” is a story of the Mormon propaganda in England. Elder Free lures two London girls to Utah, 


promising marriage to one. ‘The scales fall from the eyes of his dupes when, on reaching their destination, they 


are faced with 


the fact that pelygamy is still practised, in defiance of the Government. . 
Yet the book ends happily, the escape of the English girls from the Mormon clutches forming a thrilling climax to a most 


courageous and outspoken novel. 





**The cleverest Novel of the Year.” 


The Thirteenth 


Commandment 


By RUPERT HUGHES, 
Author of *‘ What will People Say?” 

There is more worldly wisdom packed into ‘‘ The Thirteenth 
Commandment ” than in all the novels of the year put together. 
Apart from its shrewd observations on love and matrimony— 
and other things, the story is one of engrossing interest. The 
Thirteenth Commandment is 

Thou Shalt not Spend more than thou Earnest. 


Price 6s. net. 


Th 


MR. COSMO GORDON LENNOX’S 
NEW BOOK. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The Letters of Two 
People in War Time 


An exquisite work of the unforgettable kind that forms a land- 
mark in the reader's journcyings through the world of romance. 
It is impossible to find words accurately to describe how tender 


and strange and beautiful a book it is. 








IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOK 


By the Author of “ With the Guus.” Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The Making 


By F. 


of a Gunner 


oO. O. 


The Times.— The vivid, thorough, and intensely illuminating account of the work of artillery which ‘F. O, O.’ gave us 


in * With the Guns’ will ensure a welcome for his new contribution on the same subject. 


It is in some ways supplementary to 


the former book, and gives in addition an account both of the making of a gunner and of the uses to which he is put.’ 














EVELEIGH NASH COMPANY, LTD., 


86 King St., Covent Garden, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





SEVENTY-ONE YEARS OF A 
GUARDSMAN’S LIFE 


By General Sir GEORGE HIGGINSON, G.C.B., of the Grenadier Guards. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. 


[Now Ready. 


LADY LOGIN’S RECOLLECTIONS : 


Court Life and Camp Life, 1820-1904. 
By E. DALHOUSIE LOGIN. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“With a sure instinct that satisfaction will result, we may recommend the memories of Lady Login . . . a@ thoroughly 


entertaining and instructive volume,.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE UNBROKEN LINE: 


Along the French Trenches from Switzerland to the North Sea. 
By H. WARNER ALLEN, Special Correspondent of the British Press with the French Armies, 


With 21 Illustrations and 11 Maps. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 


[Now ready. 


Mr. Warner Allen has enjoyed unique opportunities of seeing and hearing what has occurred on the French Front. He has 
visited every part of it and has been given access to the War Office records and official photographs, a. number of which are 


reproduced in the book. 





A BALKAN FREEBOOTER 


By JAN GORDON, Author, with Mrs. Gordon, of ‘ The 
Luck of Thirteen.”” With numerous Illustrations. Large 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Stevenson himself never told a more exciting tale. Here Is matter In which 
a schoolboy will revel, and a grown man stay out of bed to find out what hap 
next.” —Land and Water, 


TRAVELS IN LONDON 


By the late CHARLES MORLEY. With Recollections b 
Sir Epwarp Cook, J. A. Srenper, and J. P. Cotitins. Wit 
a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Nov. 16. 


LORD EDWARD: a Study in 


Romance 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. With a Portrait of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Nov. 23. 


BROWNING: How to Know Him 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, M.A., Ph.D., Lampson 
Professor of English Literature at Yale University. With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“He Is an excellent Interpreter, and his hook in great measure fulfils what 
we have always regarded as a serlous want in Browning literature—that of an 
explanatory commentary on those poems of Browning which are most helpful 
to the average Intelligent reader.”—Speciator. 


FATHER PAYNE 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON. New Edition, with the Author's 
Name. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





MAPLE LEAVES IN 
FLANDERS FIELDS 


By HERBERT RAE. With an Introduction by Admiral 
Sir ALpert Marxuam, K.C.B. Crown 8vo. is. net. 


“The story of their deeds at Ypres will live as long as the name of Canada 
endures, and it hag been told in this book in a manner worthy of the deeds of 
the first contingent. A book which may be compared with Boyd Cable’s ‘ Between 
the Lines’ for vivid narrative, humour, and the spirit of the fighting men.” 

—Land and Water 


FROM THE ST. LAWRENCE TO 
THE YSER 


By Captain F. C. CURRY, of the Canadian Contingent. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Nov. 30. 


VERSE AND PROSE IN PEACE 
AND WAR 


By WILLIAM NOEL HODGSON, M.C. (‘Edward Mel- 
bourne ”’), late Lieut. 9th Devons. With a Portrait. Small 
crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Jmmediately. 


HALLOW-E’EN, and Poems of the 
War 


By W. M. LETTS, Author of “Songs from Leinster,” &e, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Nov. 30, 





Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 


Successful New Novel 


ssi LADY CONNIE * a 


“As fresh and brilliant as a sympathetic and knowledgable pen and an engaging story can make it. The tale is certainly 
the best that Mrs. Ward has yet given us in what we might call her new popular manner. Above all, Mrs. Ward has suc 
in the difficult task of putting the real atmosphere of Oxford into her pages.”—Punch. 





THE TUTOR’S STORY 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY and LUCAS MALET. 6s. net. 


“Very delightful and quite astonishingly fresh and harmonious. It is only 
a deserved compliment to say that the restorer has done her labour of love so 
skilfully that no trace of joinery is apparent anywhere. I should be glad to 
think that more of such finds were in store.”"—Punch, 


IN THE FIRE OF THE FURNACE 


By MARCEL BERGER, a Sergeant in the French Army. 
6s. net. 


“This French story of the war is well worth translation . . . a striking study 
@f the French war spirit.”"—Times. 





JOHN-A-DREAMS 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 6s. net. 
“ This is the best story that Mrs. Hinkson has given us for some time.” 


— Observer, 
SEEN AND HEARD 


By MARY and JANE FINDLATER, Authors of “Crossriggs,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. ds. net. [Nov. 23, 


VESPRIE TOWERS 


By the late THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Author of 
“ Aylwin,” &c. 6s. net. [Nov. 30. 
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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


The Spectator 


FOR THE 


No. 4,612.) WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1916, [rn 2%252222°,22%.,,, } GRATIS. 


BLACK WOODS’ NEW BOOKS 


THE BEST FICTION 


DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. By MAUD DIVER. 6s. net. THE BOOK TO BE READ NOW. 


“ There is a most inspiring sanity and balance about Mrs. Diver's writings. Its sturdy pragmatical outlook upon life fortifies 
and ennobles every episode. Tho story is deeply interesting, alike for its stirring glimpses of the fighting on India’s border and ite 
clever description of the Anglo-Indian soldier's life.’"—Patn Maus Gazerre. 

“ The really fresh and charming love story is excellently told. Just now Mrs. Diver's book has a real significance and should 


help a good many peoplo.”—Timks. 
TWO’S TWO. By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 6s. 


“Mr. Clouston has written funny books before, but this timo he has surpassed not only himself but most of his 
contemporaries. iach Archie 2 joy. Irony and sarcasin are not common gifts among our novelists, and if it were for those 
qualities alone, Two's Two’ would be assured of a welco:ne froin ail who can appreciate finished and masterly writinz.” 

—Patt MALt GAZETTE. 























ENGLAND HATH NEED OF THEE. By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 

This book tells of the final episode in the career of a man who had wrought much for England and suffered much at hee 
hand, and of whom one service more was demanded ; of how he and his companions faced Nature at her savagest, and at last ca:ne 
to an earthly Paradise beyond the hills. ° 











GOG. The Story of an Officer and Gentleman. By ARTHUR FETTERLESS bs. = 


The author has fashioned a whole true picture of the war as it works around the individual. It is a book that will be 








widely read. 


A NAVAL DIGRESSION. The Story of aShip’s Company. By G.F. 1s. net. 


“ Always well observed, and written with spirit and knowledge throughout.’’"—Scotsman. 








THE GREATEST WAR BOOK 


THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. by THE JUNIOR SUB (Jax Har). Tae Ertc og 
THB War. Buy it NOW. Price 6s. 


“We cannot imagine that the war will produce a better book.”—Sprcraror. 
“Two parting counsels. . . . Buy ‘The First Hundred Thousand,’ but do not lend it even to an Archbishop. No human 


being should be exposed to such temptation.”—GLobe. 


FROM MONS TO LOOS. Being the Diary of a Supply Officer. By Mason HERBERT A. 
STEWART, D.8.0., Army Service Corps. With Illustrations. 5s, net. 
le, our country would live closer te 


“Tf only this book could be published by the State and distributed as a gift to the peopl 
the battle lines, and the real spirit of a Crusade would have a chance of gaining empire over all classes.""—Sarcvrpay Review. 














THE GREAT TAB DOPE. By “OLE LUK-OIE.” 

“*Tho Great Tab Dope’ is very like ‘The Green Curve,’ only more so. At his best the author is above everything exciting, 
Yhere are story-tellers who make us feel that something is going to happen. It is a rare gift; Mr. Kipling has it in ‘At the End 
of the Passage,’ &c. ‘Ole Luk-Oie’ certainly has it in some impalpable way of his own.”—Times. 


A TIMELY AND DEEPLY INTERESTING BOOK 
THE GULF TO ARARAT. By G. E. HUBBARD, Secretary of Delimitation Commission. With 


numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


WALTER GREENWAY, SPY, And Others, sometime Criminal. By ROBERT HOLMES, a Police 
Court Missionary and Probation Officer, and an Associate of the Central Association for the Aid of 
Discharged Convicts, Author of “‘ My Police Court Friends with the Colours.” 2s. 6d. net. 


*“THE MOST BRILLIANT OF OUR MAGAZINES.” ** BLACKWOOD’ REMAINS WITHOUT A RIVAL,” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


November Number contains 

















The Scene o War.—ll. By Opyssevs. A Retreat in Spain: 1706. By Doveras G. Browws. 
ree mposium—aAn Idyll of Pellon—The Gulf of Corinth—The Adriati > _ Pre 
—Rome—The Zone of War—The Isonzo—Udire In War. Time—Sick. and | From the Outpests. Border Manners. By Masor E. F. Kwox. 
- aaa A Warden Raid-—Crdeal by Battle. 
unterplots. By J. Storer CLouston. | m 
- & ; : usings without Method— 
Th all tat 
Olatment-daran Sleapeent ot the Spaete Cipeee Pica Fy ta &e pepenes ove a Serpe —_-y ~ + der ps At Ceomya ste 
, ntamous Policy cf “ Kiss er riends “'- wreble Peace- an- 
The Tale of a Casualty Clearing Station. Power "—<ir Williem Rebertson’s Exhertaticr— the Folly of the Tribunats 
By A Royar Fiery Leecnu. —lireland and Cempulsion—WMr. Reémond’s Hypecrisy—The Friendship of 
The Kick Off—St. Quentin—The Retreat from Mons—Le Mans—Coulommiers. Ireland. 





Some Humours of Housekeeping in Rhodesia. Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood's 
By Ernet Corqunoun JoLiie. | Magezine’’ sent by post monthly frem the Fublishing Office, 45 


A Bit of Armageddon. By H. P. H. | Geerge Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 
ee 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Books. 


PORTRAITS OF THE ’SEVENTIES. 


By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. With Portrait Ilus- 
trations. 15s. net. Second Imprcssion. 


“Mr. George Russell has the enviable power of being able to remove the sting 
of death with the nib of his pen. He has never used this gift to better effect 
than in ‘ Portraits of the ‘Seventies.’""—Land and Water, 


“ A book which would be fascinating if only for the wide range of Its subjects.’ 
— Manchester Guardian. 


“ Fall of good things Quite indispensable for the study of the social life 
of England in the "seventies.” "—Truth. 


GREAT VICTORIANS. 


By T. H. & ESCOTT, Author of ‘Club Makers and Club 
Members,” &c. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


Among the many old-world celebrities drawn from life in this 
work aro: The Duke of Wellington, Lord Hardinge, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Disraeli, W. E. Gladstone, Tennyson, 
John Bright, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Henry Irving, 
W. 8. Gilbert, and Arthur Sullivan. 


AUSTRALIA IN ARMS. 


A Narrative of the Australasian Imperial Force and 
their Achievement at Anzac. 


By PHILLIP F. E. SCHULER, Special War Correspondent of 
the Melbourne Age. With Maps, Diagrams, and 32 Full-page 
Illustrations. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. [November 22nd. 


FIVE MASTERS OF 
FRENCH ROMANCE. 


By ALBERT LEON GUERARD, Author of ‘‘ French Prophets 
of Yesterday.” Cloth. 6s, net. 
Pierre Loti—Paul Bourget—Anatole France—Maurice Barris— 
Romain Rolland. 














BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS IN 
FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


- With 40 Monochrome and 10 Coloured Illustrations and 
Descriptive Notes by C. HARRISON TOWNSEND, F.R.1.B.A. 
Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a fine collection of pictures of historic buildings in France 
and Belgium, many of which have been destroyed or grievously 
defaced a the War. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY ‘OF THE 
GREAT WAR. 


BY GUSTAVE LE BON, Author of ‘‘ The Crowd,” &e. Cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. With an Introduction specially written for the 
English Edition. 
In this work M. Le Bon writes about the evolution of modern 
Germany, the remote and immediate causes of the War, the 
peychology of the War methods, the problems of peace, &c., &e. 





RHYMES OF A RED-CROSS MAN. 


By ROBERT W. SERVICE, Author of ‘‘ Songs of a Sourdough,” 
&e. Cloth. 3s, 6d. net. 
“These poems give a more vivid, comprehensive view of modern war than 
many a more ambitious volume of descriptive writing. ... They reveal the 


suffering and horror of war with a truth unsurpassed in verse.” 
—Weenls , Dispel teh, 


WITH THE RUSSIAN WOUNDED. 


By TATIANA ALEXINSKY. With an Introductory Letter 
by GREGOR ALEXINSKY. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
Gives a strangely interesting picture of the Russian soldier. 
Madamo Alexinsky is a nurse, and the book depicts the life on a 
Russian hospital train. 














HUMANITY versus UNHUMANITY : 


A Criticism of the German Idea in its Political and 
Philosophical Development, 
By A. 8 ELWELL-SUTTON. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Elwell- Gotanis study of German thought and German development ts 

well done. His book is one to be read with profit. He knows the German mind, 

he writes with comprehension of one of the most complex things in the world. 

a bee made a valuable contribution to the literature which this war has pro- 
duced.”"—The Daily Telegraph. 

“ This is an unusual and interesting and, in many ways, a comarente eet” 


— wmnes, 
“May be read with interest and with profit.”"-—Manchester Guardian, 








, ‘T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 





Duckworth & Co.’s New Books. 


THE REV. PRINCIPAL FORSYTH. 


The Justification of God, 


By the Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, D.D., of Hackney College, 
Crown 8v0. 2s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 
Just Published ' in the “Studies A Theology’ ai Series. 


‘THE REV. CANON RASHDALL, F.B.A. 
Conscience and Christ, 


By the Rey. Canon HASTINGS RASHDALL, A 
‘** Philosophy and Religion.” —-? 
Croi rn ‘8v0. 5s. net, postage 5d. Now in Demand, 


L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


Europe Unbound. 
By the Author of “Form and Colour.” 
; Just published. _Demy 8x0. 6s. net, postage Sd, 


**JOHN MERTON.” 
Love Letters under Fire, 


Every line and every word of this unusual book has been written 
within clear range of the enemy’s guns. It stands as a piece of 
self-revelation, revealing the inner thoughts of a sensitive, highly 
strung young officer whose thoughts during continual strain are 
always with his betrothed. 5a. net, postage bd, 


The Rise of 


Ledgar Dunstan. 
By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD, 


Author of ‘‘ The Red Cravat,” “‘ Running Horse Inn,” &c. 


“A story remarkable in many ways. Unlike anything written 
in recent times. It is not a novel of the war, but the war has 
inspired it, and the author through his chief character and others, 
and in a manner that ie agreeable and entertaining, goes deep 
into the fundamental causes of such a cataclysm. . . . The authors 
theme is great enough and he handles it with much thought and 
euggrstion. The book is geod.” —Daily Telegraph. és, 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Brought Forward. 


The last book by Mr. Cunninghame Graham. 


6s. Now in demand. 
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"BERNARD CAPES’ NEW NOVEL. 


“If Age Could.” 


Trutn saye: ‘“ Mr. Bernard Capes, in his very clever ‘If Age 
Could,’ has taken great and successful pains in drawing Veroniea 
Roland and her cynical guardian.” Crown Bro. ts. 


GWEN JOHN, 
Plays: ® with an Introduction. 


_Crown 820, Se. net, postage Sd. 


WALT MASON. 


a = 
Rippling Rhymes. . 
By the Author of “ Horse Sense” (2nd Impress‘on). 
Feap, 8vo. 22. 6d. net, postage 4d, fJust published. 


THE REV. JOHN LINTON. 


The Cross in Modern Art. 


Essays on Pre-Raphaelite Painting. 
With 13 4 Half-tone Mustrations. Sq. Crown Sro. he, net, postage Sd 


ROWLAND R. GIBSON, 


Patsy in 
Willow-Pat Land. 


A Story for Children. 
TIilustrated by Macvp Trypau ATKEXSON. 

A story for children written by the author for his smal daughter 
while he lay wounded in hospital. Sq. Crown 8vo. 82. 6d. net, postage Sd. 
~ DUCKWORTH & co, Publishers, Covent Garden, London. 
List of Autumn Announcements will be sent post free on request, 
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Literary Supplement. 


LONDON: NOVEMBER 18ih, 1916. 


BOOKS. 


oe 


THE BOOK OF SORROW.* 


Tue editor of this anthology has taken, he says, a sad ploasure in 
gathering together the poems he offers us to read. The reader will, wo 
think, reply that he has found a sad pleasure in reading thom—so sad 
that he has felt at times that he could not go on, and yet, lured by their 
beauty, could not throw the book away. We must say at once that we 
do not think that any one in trouble will here find consolation. 
the pooms are pagan in spirit, and many of their authors wrote to 
express despair. But it is too much to ask of a poot—let alone of an 











| 


Half | 


| 
| 


editor—that he should assuage the sorrows of the world. It is the poct's | 
duty to express his own inspiration and the editor's duty to disce:m it, 


Consolation belongs to God, to time, and to affection; but a certain 
easement is without doubt to be found in contemplating the perfect 
expression of pain, and a cortain refreshment in listening to tho songs of 
hops. The first fecling of the present writer whon ho had turned the last 
page was that at such a moment the book might have beon made a 
little less representative, a little more bracing. But that would have 
been to sacrifice its literary excellonce for the sake of an impossible 
task :— 

“ Before affliction is digestod, consolation ever comos too soon—and 
after it is digested, it comes too late: there is but a mark between those 
two as fine almost as a hair, for a comforter to take aim at. (The words 
are Stern's.) It was better perhaps not to take aim than to miss,” 

The more hackneyed pooms of Longfellow are now utterly despised, 
but yet they became hackneyed because the sentiments they expressed 
were so generally shared. It is the “ bards sublime” no doubt who best 
understand sorrow, but it is strange how often it is the “ humbler poet ” 
who brings tears to our eyes or succeeds in imparting to us his own 
sinking of heart. When Milton writes of his “ late espoused saint " it is 





the paraphernalia of death, not the sense of desolation, which takes hold | 


of us. “ The wailing of wisdom sounds sad in the dark,” but tho poets 
who are obsessed by the dignity of death do not give us the rolief of tears 
or madden us by stealing our hope. What they say is “ great’ more 
often than touching. There are of course immense exceptions which will 
occur to every man’s mind; the Lucy poems of Wordsworth, for 
instance, and many more. The truth is, we suppose, that sorrow is 
uncritical. The man in sorrow is seldom intellectually at his best. He 
asks for sympathy rather than for light or truth or beauty. He wants 
the man who seems to fool with him rather than the one who can brace 
or uplift him. 

Mr. Macphail is right, we think,in giving a large place in his book to 


readers. Not that the great are not well represented. We have, for 
example, Shakespeare's ‘* Fear no more,” appealing as it does to every 
man and woman in that strange, unearthly mood when acute sorrow 
has spent itself and something like thankfulness creeps over the spirit ; 
Claudio’s speech wherein perhaps more than in anything he ever wrote 
Shakespeare proved that there is nothing now in human nature or 
nothing that he had not foresoon; Donne's superb sonnet * Death 
thou shalt die”; Spenser's “Daphnaida”; and Sholley’s exquisite 
“ Stanzas,” whose last verse is perhaps as musical as anything even 
Shelley ever wrote :— 
“Thou in the grave shalt rest—yet, till the phantoms flee, 

Which that house and heath and garden made dear to thee erewhile, 

Thy remembrance and repentance and deep musings are not free 

From the music of two voices, and the light of one sweet smile.” 


Such things as these and many others throw their spell over us as we 
turn Mr. Macphail’s pages, but it is the slighter verse which gives the 
book its individuality. A few of these verses, on the other hand, should 
hardly have found a place in a collection dedicated to sorrow; for 
instance, the pretty song by Arthur O'Shaughnessy which begins :— 

“TI made another garden, yea, 

For my new love; 

I left the dead rose where it lay 
And eet the new above. 

Why did my Summer not begin ? 
Why did my heart not haste ? 

My old Love came and walk'd thoreia, 
And laid the gardon waste.” 


Those vers de société have nothing to do with distress ; but neither, for 
that matter, have some of the graceful epitaphs, anciont and modern, 
which find a place here, and which, after all, though they are but com- 





Pliments to sorrow, have a certain right to be represonted. Ben Jonson, | 
of course, was the inimitable master of such verse. Crashaw also excelled | 


* The Book of Sorrow, By andrew Macphail, Loadoa; Mumpirey Milford, 


(és. net 


in it. “An Epitaph upon a Husband and Wife who Died and wore 


Buried Together” boautiful 
manufacture :— 


“To these, whom death again did wod, 
This grave's the second marriage-bed. 
For though the hand of Fate could force 
*Twixt soul and body a divorce, 

It could not sever man and wife, 
Because they both lived but one life, 
Peace, good reader, do not weep ; 
Peace, the lovers are asleep |” 


is a very good specimen of this 


Directly an editor of such an anthology as this busies himsolf with the 
losser posts it is vory difficult to decide what weight to give to famili- 


arity. If a poom dealing with sorrow is very well known, it must have 
merits. Charles Lamb's “ Old Familiar Faces” was bound to have s 
place. We are glad that one was found also for Louis Stevenson's 


parallel] lines :— 
“There's a rival bauld wi’ young an’ auld, 

And it’s him that has bereft me; 

For the surest friends are the auldest friends, 

And the maist o’ mines hae left me.” 
For utter despair Arthur Symons's lines from “ Amoris Victima" 
could hardly be bottered :— 

“My futuro ended yesterday; I have 

Only @ past on this side of the grave.” 

We are rather surprised that Moore should find a corner hers, and 
we do not think that if room was to be found for him Mr. Maophail’s 
choice has been wise. “I found her not” is, to our mind, a poem in 
which Moore's artificiality shows at its worst. 

“It felt as if her lips had shed 
A sigh around her ere sho fied, 


There lingers still a trembling breath 
After the note’s luxurious death,” 
is almost nauseous. So are soveral linos on “The Doath of Colonel 
Bainbridge’s Daughter.” On the other hand, Moore's poetry is 
occasionaily full of real regret, if not of sorrow. The man who thus 
compares his youth with his age and recalls— 
“The words of love then spoken, 
The eves that shone 
Now dimmed and gone, 
The cheorful hearts now brokon "— 


could give magic expression to the sadness which resombles sentiment, 


| if not to sorrow. 


| 


Among the more definitely pagan poems, Lord de Tabloy’s vorees 
headed ** Chorus from ‘ Medea’ ” aro striking :— 


“ Sweot are the wavs of death to weary feot, 
Calm are the shades of men, 
The phantom fears no tyrant in his seat, 
Tho slave is master then. 


Love is abolished; well, that is so; 
We knew him best as Pain. 

The gods aro all cast out, and let them go, 
Who ever found them gain ?” 


those less-known men whose lines will come new to many among his | George Croly touches the same note in his “ Genius of Death” 


“What is Doath? ’Tis to be freo! 
No more to love, or hope, or feuar— 
To join the great equality : 
All alike are humbled there!" 
Herrick again sounds it, though distant murmurs of conventional 
Christianity disguise tho tone :— 
“ Nor does she mind 
Or think on’t now, 
That over thou 
Wast kind. 
But changed above, 
She likos not there, 
As she did here, 
Thy love,” 

Among the Christian poems we aro inclined to think that Herbert 
should have had more pages allotted to him. Could sorrow and trust 
be more wonderfully expressed than in “ Affliction” ? It is too woil 
known to quote at length, but the Psalmist himself could hardly have 
mado a better picture of misery than the vorse following the ono in which 
ho describes the agony of prolonged sickness :— 

“When I got health thou took'st away 

My life, and more, for my friends die. 

My mirth and edge was lost—a blunted knife 

Was of more use than I. 

Thus thin and lean, without a fence or friend, 

I was worn through with every storm of mind.” 
The last two lines describing Horbert’s revulsion of feeling towards 
faith are as startling as they are true to religious oxperience :-— 

“Ah my dear God, though I be cloan forgot, 

Let mo not love Thee if I love Thee not.” 

Might not this poom have replaced, for instance, one or two of Christina 
Rossetti’s? “ Crossing the Bar” we miss also, 

On the whole the effect of the collection is very sad, but there is no 
monotony in it. ‘There is somothing, too, which is of necessity unreal 
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fin an anthology confined within the bonds of sorrow, somothing which 
recalls Keats’s fanciful and feverish words :— 
“ Let me soo and let me write 

Of the day and of the night, 

Both together let me slake 

All my thirst for sweet heartache.” 
We feel that the editor has thus slaked his thirst, leaving his reader 
under a sort of enchantment of depression. 

May we finish as we began with a word from the arch-sentimentalist 
of genius, Stern; it will, we think, represent the reader's mood ?— 
“When one runs over the catalogue of all the cross-reckonings and 
sorrowful items with which the heart of man is overcharged, it is won- 
derful by what hidden resources the mind is enabled to stand it out.” 





FRANCE AND AMERICA.* 

M. Jusseranp with his delightful books on English wayfaring life in 
the Middle Ages, on Shakespeare, and on our literature as a whole did 
a great deal to promote those friendly relations between us and our 
French neighbours which have now developed into a close Alliance. 
For the last dozen years, as French Ambassador at Washington, he has 
been engaged in the congenial task of making France and America 
better known to each other, and his new volume of essays and addresses 
illustrates once more the value of his scholarship and his graceful 
style in the higher diplomacy whose aims are peace and goodwill. The 
main thesis which he propounds in the leading chapters—on “‘ Rocham- 
beau and the French in America” and “ Washington and the French ” 
—is that Franco-American friendship began in 1780 when Rochambeau 
led a French army to help our revolted Colonies, and that before then 
France took a lively and unselfish interest in America while the Americans 
were by no means well disposed towards France. Our historians have 
naturally aseumed that French intervention in our conflict with the 
Colonies was mainly dictated by the desire for revenge. We had 
despoiled France of Canada in 1763; the revolt afforded her an oppor- 
tunity of thrusting us out of North America. M. Jusserand protests 
against this reading of the case. France was just passing through a 
phase of Anglomania. Frenchmen copied our dress and our sports, 
read Shakespeare in Lo Tourneur’s new version, and, as the Comte 
de Ségur said, “‘ were all dreaming of the liberty, at once calm and 
lofty, enjoyed by the entire body of citizens of Great Britain.” They 
did not hate us, but, as Turgot wrote to Dr. Price, they deplored the 
folly of George III.’s “absurd project to subjugate the Americans.” 
Tho French people, inspired by the philosophers with a desire for free- 
dom, regarded America as the land of promise where free institutions 
existed. “ That people,” wrote Turgot, “‘is the hope of mankind. It 
must show to the world by its example that men can be free and tranquil, 
and can do without the chains that tyrants and cheats have tried to 
lay on them under pretence of public good.” Frenchmen, then, regarded 
the American expedition as a veritable crusade for liberty. What 
is still mere remarkable, the French Government undertook to help the 
immigrants without asking for any return. It decided not to accept 
even Canada, if its old provinces were recovered from the English ; it 
did not claim or receive any special privileges under its treaty of com- 
merce with the Americans. This statement, of course, does not conflict 
with the well-known fact that in the peace negotiations Vergennes tried 
vainly to recover Gibraltar for Spain, and sought compensation for 
France in India and the West Indies. Franklin warned Congress not 
to appeal to France’s selfish interests, because “this nation is fond 
of glory, particularly that of protecting the oppressed.” The expe- 
ditionary force was well organized under Marshal Rochambeau, an able 
and experienced veteran. Young men of good family, encouraged by the 
example of Lafayette four years earlier, competed for the privilege of 
serving as volunteers. The strictest discipline was maintained; a 
month after the landing, Rochambeau could say that “‘ not a man has 
left his camp, not a cabbage has been stolen, not a complaint has been 
heard.” To avoid any friction with the colonists, the French army 
was to be regarded as an auxiliary force under the orders of Washington, 
who was to rank, in French eyes, as a Marshal of France; the French 
oflicer was to give precedence to the American of equal rank. Better 
and more generous allies the Americans could not have had. Their 
military value was soon proved at the taking of Yorktown, which 
decided the fate of America, 

Now, while Frenchmen were enthusiastic about the American Colonies, 
the Americans for their part were at first by no means partial to France. 
Washington himself had seen service against the French on the Ohio 
before the Seven Years’ War and found them courteous foes, but he 
did not like them. He had read a great deal about France in Addison 
and Stecle’s Spectator, and took all their caricature in good faith. When 
Lafayette and his fe!low-volunteers arrived in 1776, Washington thought 
them “ genteel sensible men,” but did not know what to do with them. 
He expected no help from France. “I never did and still do think,” 
he wrote in 1777, “they never meant more than to give us a kind of 
underhand assistance.” Again, in 1778 he expressed a doubt whether 
France or any other possible ally was “ to be trusted farther than it is 
bound by its interest.” John Adams and others were more suspicious 
than Washington. Congress sent its envoys to Europe, and not to 
France alone, to solicit help. Arthur Lee, for example, after being 
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rebuffed at Madrid, went to Frederick the Great and was refused an 
audience, though he was graciously permitted to inspect the Prussian 
troops. France was the only Power which offered to assist the revolt 
Rochambeau and his troops by their gallantry and good behaviour won 
the hearts of the Americans. The alliance, accepted by the Americans in 
sheer desperation, developed into a sincere friendship. Washington 
wrote in his private diary in 1781 about his “ generous allies,” and 
to the end of his life kept up a correspondence with Lafayette and 
Rochambeau and other members of the expedition of 1780, French 
visitors made the pilgrimage across the Atlantic to call on Washington 
at Mount Vernon. The great Houdon journeyed there to make a 
statue of Washington, to the order of the Virginian Assembly, The 
French Revolution naturally excited profound sympathy in the Western 
Republic. Lafayette sent the key of the Bastille to Washington; jt 
is still preserved at Mount Vernon. On the death of Franklin, the 
French Assembly, at the instance of Mirabeau, went into mourning for 
three days. The Americans for their part celebrated the 14th of July, 
the French national féte. Washington, as M. Jusserand admits, was 
distressed by the excesses of the Terror and the despotism of the Direc. 
tory. He did not live to see the voluntary cession by France of all 
her rights in the vast territory then called Louisiana, which now forms 
the great States west of the Mississippi. At his death the French 
Republic went into mourning; officers wore crape for ten days, and 
the First Consul attended a solemn function at the Invalides to hear an 
oration on Washington and the American Revolution. The Empire, 
the Restoration, the Orleanist régime, and still more the Seoond Empire 
with its unhappy Mexican adventure, cooled the friendly relations 
between the Governments. But French Republican writers continued to 
devote much attention to America, and since the establishment of 
the Third Republic, France and America have been on the best of 
terms with cach other, as in the Revolutionary days. Rochambeau’s 
soldiers, fighting side by side with the Americans in America, had 
made a lasting conquest of their allies. We believe that our gallant 
troops, fighting beside the French on French soil as well as in Mace- 
donia, have in the same way established the Entente on an unshakable 
foundation of mutual liking and goodwill. That, for us, is the moral 
of M. Jusserand’s book. Alliances, to be permanent, must have their 
roots in human nature. If the individuals composing nations like 
and respect one another, the nations can safely co-operate and make 
enduring agreements, But alliances made by the Governments 
alone, between races which do not like or trust one another—such as 
the Prussians and Austrians, Hungarians, Turks, and Bulgarians— 
are built upon the sand. 

One interesting outcome of the Franco-American Alliance which 
M. Jusserand recalls with pride was the planning of the American 
capital by a French engineer. Washington was empowered by Congress 
in 1790 to select a territory ten miles square on the Potomac. Hoe 
chose as his expert adviser Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, a versatile 
engineer and artist, who had arrived in America with the first French 
volunteers before Lafayette and had made it his home after the war. 
He built the Federal Hall in New York, he organized processions, he 
drew portraits. In tho rustic society of the New World he represented 
the art and culture of old France. He offered his services to Washington, 
and was given full power to make plans for the future capital and 
designs for its chief buildings. His main idea was to plan a city that 
would be worthy of a great nation. He would build, not the capital 
of a State with three million people, but the capital to which untold 
millions might look with pride. At the time, of course, and for many 
years after, he was ridiculed for his grandiose schemes. He quarrelled 
with the Federal authorities because he insisted on carrying out his 
plans, and actually demolished a house which an obstinate landowner 
with influential friends had built on the site of one of his avenues. But 
though he lost his post and died in poverty, his designs were in the 
main adopted, and have been fully justified by time. Washington 
was long derided as “ the city of magnificent distances,” or, as Ampére 
said in 1851, as the city “ of streets without houses and houses without 
streets.” But L’Enfant’s dream has long been fulfilled, and in 1902 
Congress decided, in view of the rapid growth of the Federal capital, 
to revert to his plan where it had been modified, and especially to 
widen the grand avenuo between the Capitol and the White House 
which was an integral feature of his original proposal. Never has a 
prophet been more abundantly justified. The Australians, who have 
been criticized for planning a great Federal city in the back-blocks at 
Canberra, may take heat from the story of L’Enfant. A new capital 
should be planned on a grand scale, or not at all. 





LAFCADIO HEARN’S “ INTERPRETATIONS OF LITERATURE.”* 
“ Larcapio Heany, in his books the interpreter of the Japanese genius 
to the Western world, held the Chair of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo from 1896 to 1902. It has not been sufficiently recog- 
nized that in his classroom for those six years he was the interpreter 
also of the Western world to Japan.” These first sentences are sufficient 
apology for the publication, from students’ notes, of a course of lectures 
upon English literature given to Japanese students by a man who 
may be said to have be'onged almost equally to Europe, Asa, and 
America. The lecturer had a very modest opinion of his own 
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ability asa literary critic. “I have not,” he said, “tho scholarship 
needed for the development and exercise of the critical faculty, in 
the proper sense of the term.” He did not—he has left it in writing 
that he did not—consider his literature lectures worth printing. Hoe 
regarded them, however, as good for their purpose. “They are good 
for the Tokyo University, because they have been adapted, by long 
experience, to the Japanese student's way of thinking and feeling, and are 
put in the simplest possible language.” Our “ ambassador to the mind 
of the Far East,” as his editor calla him, had found out that it is not 
what the great English writers say but what they take for granted 
which can hardly be translated into Japanese, not the poetry but the 
standpoint which it is so difficult to interpret. For instance, one of his 
ablest students told him after years of study that the Western attitude 
towards women was, and would always remain, a complete puzzle to 
him. Europe worships and ill-treats its wives, and the Japanese 
cannot understand either its ideal or its deviations from its ideal. 
Lafcadio Hearn devotes a good many words to the explanation of the 
Western man’s notion of chivalry, and in his explanation shows a 
loyalty, indced a devotion, to the ideas of the West which will surprise 
some of his readers. He draws the relation between the sexes in very 
beautiful colours, as apparently he believes it to exist in America and 
England, and it is a relief to read his words after the very bitter way 
in which he continually alludes to English education and the relations 
between parents and children. One would almost think, when he 
comments upon the hard youth of many of the early Victorian men 
of letters, that parental love was only known in Japan. The upper 
classes will not, he says, be troubled with their sons after a very early 
age, but send them to live amongst strangers, who cruelly crush their 





individuality and break their childish hearts. He regards Public 
Schools as much what they were fifty years ago, he does not speak of 
holidays, and seems to think that these separations of fathers and 
sons continue often for two years at a time. 

But to return to the proper subject of the lectures. Lafcadio Hearn 
speaks chiefly of the greater and lesser poets belonging to the near past. 
All the same, we find in the two large volumes before us a chapter 
upon Shakespeare, another upon the Authorized Version of the Bible, 
and others upon Sir Thomas Browne, Berkeley, Carlyle, and Meredith. 
His estimates have a strange fascination for the reader. They are 
marvellously simple and lucid, also they are extraordinarily dogmatic. 
He told his students exactly what they were to think and why they | 
were to think it. He analyses the emotional side of the poetry that he 
quotes with a simplicity which has the effect of originality. He never 
avoids the obvious, yet he is never commonplace. Take, for instance, 
what he tells his class about Shelley's “ Skylark” :— 

“The thought of the poct is simply that the happiness of the bird, | 
which cannot think in the same way that a man thinks, is shown by its 
song to be superior to any happiness that man can feel. But this 
simple happiness of the bird is not necessarily superior in itself. It 
may be due to the fact that the memory of such little creatures as birds 
and insects is too short or too special to allow of their thinking about 
the troubles of life. Most of our human sorrows are either of memory 
or of prevision; and fear of the future can only exist in minds that 
keep the memory of the past. We are troubled by the prospective 
only in proportion as we sce the retrospective. Except for this fact 
we might say that Shelley's statement about the happiness of the little 
bird is really truc. And he thinks to himself, ‘ If a man could only feel 
the same delight in living that the bird fecls—if a man could only have | 
the same freedom from pain, what happiness it would be!’ 

The whole story of Shelley's life Lafcadio Hearn unfolds before 
his hearers—the whole difficult story of his condemnation by 
English opinion and its sudden volle-face at the time of his 
death. The reader wonders at the courago which could attempt 
to put the English point of view—as yet hardly understood 
by Englishmen themselves—before these more than foreign youths; 
but it is so well done that, just as in teaching a subject to a young 
child we often clear our own thoughts in regard to it, so the reader 
feels that he has been enabled to “see Shelley plain,” as his contem- 
poraries saw him. It is interesting to note that the lecturer feels assured 
that Wordsworth at his best speaks directly and intelligently to the 
Japanese mind. Lafcadio Hearn is not a true Wordsworthian. He 
speaks of Wordsworth having written an “astonishing quantity of 
nonsense,’ and declares that the difference between his worst and his 
best work is so great as to form one of the mysteries of English literature. 
“She dwelt among the untrodden ways” is, he of course admits, “a 
bit of world-poetry,” and he thinks his students will remember various 
Japanese poems much resembling it. Any exposition of such a poom 
can be nothing but the pulling to pieces of a flower; but lecturers 
must do these thankless tasks, and Lafcadio Hearn does it well, and 
moreover the attempt is of interest because it was acceptable to the 
Japanese mind. The poem, he says, 

“reminds us of one of the sad things of existence—namely, that the 
most beautiful things of life never can be largely known. We 
think the persons whom we most love—our fathers, mothers, sisters, | 
sweethearts—better than anybody else's. Jests have been made | 
about this very natural weakness of human nature. But is it really | 
weakness ? and is it really foolish? I am inclined to think that it | 
is not. The persons whom we love best are really betier to us than | 
any other human beings could be, and the best side of their souls or | 
nature is shown only to us. No human being is exactly the same to 
all other human beings. We cannot show the best and kindest side 
of us without great caution and long experience. In the houschold all 
experience exists for us, and we know that cautionis quiteunnecessary ; | 





| could be reproduced. 


| was under no authority as to his reading. 


therefore at home we can be our true selves. This is possible also 
in the case of a betrothed maiden and her lover. Elsewhere it is 
not possible. So it may be said that we can see the best side of human 
hearts only at home, and there we really do see it, and it is not un- 
reasonable that we should consider those we love superior to all other 
human beings. ‘They are that for us—though for us only. Everybody, 
soon or late, comes to feel this, and having felt it,one must also feel « 
little sad at the thought that the most beautiful hearts and minds 
which we know can never be known to anybody but ourselves. The 
consolation is, of course, that everybody has the same experience.” 

The chapter on Shakespeare, again, contains some wonderfully eluci- 
dating sentences and some original theories. Lafcadio Hearn’s 
interpretation of Iago’s character is very interesting. “ Really 
Tago’s cunning is only the cunning of the primitive man, the pure 
savage ” :— 

“Tho plain truth is,” he goes on, “that the very bad persons are 
difficult to understand, not because they are more clevor than the 
rest of mankind, but because they are less human, less emotionally 
developed. The difficulty of understanding them is very like the 
difficulty of understanding the feelings and thoughts of an animal. 
Wherever there is an Othello, there is always likely to be an lago; 
and Othello will always be the victim of Iago because he cannot under- 
stand the existence of a nature so inferior to his own.” 

It is very noticeable how strictly moral the lecturer is in his 
point of view, how perpetually it is the moral point of view which 
strikes him first, how naturally he regards it as the one most worth 
while. Seeing that this is so, it is remarkable how utterly inadequate 
is his paper on the Bible. He is moved by Hebrew poetry, or more 
correctly by its rendering into Elizabethan English, but he gives it 
nothing like its due place, and puts it emphatically below Shakespeare 
in greatness, though he admits that no one mind could have produced 
the Authorized Version of the Old Testament. 

As we read we get some insight into the minds of the students who 
listened so anxiously, and to whose diligence it is due that these lectures 
We find ourselves, however, continually wishing 
that we could get more. With this in his mind the reader will turn to the 
lecture on “Short Poems.” Here we suppose the Japanese excel. Their 
language is, Lafcadio Hearn tells them, more pliant than ours, better 
adapted to miniature expression. He quotes Goethe's great quatrain 
beginning ‘‘ Who ne'er his bread in sorrow ate” as a perfect instance of a 
short poem, and among English poems he thinks Landor’s “I strove 
with none, for none was worth my strife,” is the greatest example 
of perfection in miniature. We shall produce more such poems, he 
believes, as our language—still, he thinks, in its youth—grows older. 


| We hope he may be right. At present it is the second-rate writers who 


most often attempt this supremely difficult and beautiful form. In his 
farewell address he tells his students that the only value his lectures 
can have for them is to help them to make literature in their own 
language. The Western must read these words‘with a certain shock, 
and will, if he is fair-minded, argue with himself and laugh at himself 
for having felt it. The natural desire of the Western man to force from 
the Eastern an acknowledgment of his superiority is neither dignified 
nor profitable. Lafcadio Hearn knew nothing of such a spirit. He 
lectured solely for the edification of his students, and in so doing 
sacrificed, to some extent, the literary value of his discourses. 
GIORDANO BRUNO.* 

Tue thinking world invariably repents its false judgments. The 
men of whom the world was not worthy come by their own at last — 
and something more. Giordano Bruno is certainly a case in point. 
His contemporaries recognized his importance sufficiently to burn 
him, not sufficiently to be influenced by him. Upon “the herd,” 
whom he despised, he had no effect in his lifetime and has had none 
since; but Spinoza owed a vory great deal to him, and, as Bruno's latest 
biographer says, it is no small thing to have laid Spinoza under an 
obligation. Mr. William Boulting has just brought out a charming 
Life of the Neapolitan victim of the Inquisition, who died not for one 
creed or another, but simply for intellectual liberty. To-day a large body 
of religious and philosophic men, who stand outside the doors of Rome, 
yet on the threshold of the Roman Catholic Church, may look to him 
as their spiritual father. A true cosmopolitan, he wandered ovor 
Europe for sixteen years, and then came to anchor in prison. The 
Inguisition considered his case for eight years, and sentenced him 
to death at the end of them. Born at Nola, near Naples, in 1548, he 
entered, while still a boy, the Dominican Order who, by their insistence 
upon intellectual submission and their services to the Inquisition, were 
known as “The Hounds of the Lord”—Domini canes. Hore he 
read all the books in the monastic library, and began in his 
eighteenth year to doubt the received doctrine of the Trinity. All 
monks imprognated by the new thought were accustomed to “ wear 
the mask,’’ and without doubt Giordano played the fox with these 
“ Hounds.’ He became a priest at the age of twenty-four, by 
which time his intellectual brilliance would seem to havo got 
wind. The Pope sent for him to Rome to explain a treatise he 
had written on tho art of memorizing; and, having once set out 
on his travels, Bruno was loth to return, A full priest now, ho 
He left the beaten track 
of the Aristotelian philosophy and sought truth as a freo-lance, giving 
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mental adherence to no school of thought. He got hold of the 
proscribed writings of Copernicus, studied the Spanish heretic Lully, 
followed in the footsteps of the Neo-Platonists, delighted in the Arabian 
thinkers of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and finally discarded 
his monkish habit and travelled as a learned Professor, giving lectures 
in the capitals and Universities of Eurepe. For some time he maintained 
himself in Geneva by correcting proofs, but he soon got into trouble 
with the religious authorities by openly criticizing the theologians 
in the Protestant city, He pointed out no less than twenty mistakes 
in one man’s thesis, end was severely reprimanded by the Council. 
He was not a man who easily refrained his tongue, and he was a master 
of satire. “Ignorance,” ho said, “is the finest science in the world, 
because it is acquired without labour and pains, and keeps the mind 
free from melancholy.” It is not wonderful that he was not very 
well looked on by the conservatives of the period. He did not care 
groatly for his fellow-men, though he scoms to have had some great 
friends. Thero was a good deal of the don about him. He was, he 
says, “cheery when sad end sad in cheer,” “an academician of no 
academy,” and sometimes he alludes to himself as “the man with 
his stomach turned.” The Protestants never persecuted him. Alike 
in Geneva, Wittenberg, and England he enjoyed peace and a measure 
of intellectual liberty, but he had little sympathy, all the same, with 
the Reformation. He says that ho had always regarded the Reformers 
as more ignorant than himeelf. He disliked the Lutheran insistence 
on faith to the disparagemeat of works, he deplored the cleaving in 
two of Christendom, and he deprecated tho appeal made by 
Protestantism to the minds of the common people. Such should, he 
thought, be left to hold literally tho dogmas which their intellectual 
bettors could only accept in a metaphysical sonse. In fact, simple 
people, who could not think, should be left to believe, but for thinkers 
he deprecated all doctrines which “ disturb human calm and tho peace 
of agos, put out the light of the mind, and avail not in morals.” He 
disliked fools immensely, but he could be kind to them. An amusing 
story is told by his biographor of how upon one occasion he reconciled 
te his superiors a poor monk who had been banished from his convent 
as a punishment for believing himself to have the gift of tongues. He 
restored him to their arms, he tells us, “the same ass that he was 
before.” 

Paris could hardly neglect so brilliant a man. Henry III. had 
heard of his books on memory, took lessons of him, and gave him an 
extraordinary lecturcship and a small salary. But Bruno liked to 
remain nowhere. All skies were alike to him, for he was a child, as he 
boasted, of the sun and the earth. He “ chiefly yearned for the man 
whose converse is peaceful, human, true, and profitable ”—wherever he 
might be found. We next hear of him in England, living in London 
in the house of the French Ambassador “as his gentleman.” Here 
he saw something of Elizabeth's Court, and renewed an acquaintance 
with Sir Philip Sidney begun in Italy. Part of his duties was to teach 
the Ambassador's two little daughtors, the youngest of whom, a child 
of six, he scems almost to have worshipped. His impressions of England 
aro surprising. He found our climate the pleasantest in tho world. 
English pasturage and its “ flowery ground” formed, he thought, the 
most beautiful scene he could imagine. The highly born and learned 
Englishman he respected, but the common folk he detested and believed 
the most uncouth in Europe. “Tho traders and serving-men” to be 
found in London disgusted his Italian taste :— 

“ The former, smelling out somchow that you come from abroad, twist 
their faces at you, jeer, snigger, make disgusting noisea, and call you dog, 
traitor, and foreignor, which last is the vilest epithet they can bestow and 
implies that you aro fair game for the worst treatment conceivable ; it 
matters not whether you be young or old, a noble or gentleman, wearing 
a robe or bearing arms. Should you, finding yourself in a fix, repel 
one of them or put your hand on your swerd, you shall straightway 
see them come surging out of their shops and filling the wholo street, 
and you find yourself surrounded by a mob of rowdies who have sprung 
up more quickly than did the warriors, fabled by the poets, when 
Jason sowed the dragons’ teeth. It would seem as if earth disgorged 
them; but, in fact, they come from the shops, and present a highly 
dignified and civilised array of long-staves, halberds, partizans and 
rusty forks which, for whatever worthy purpose the Sovereign may 
have granted them, are always held in readiness for this and the like 
opportunities. They shall fall on you with outlandish fury, not 
reflecting on whom, why, wherefore, or how ; there is no deliberation ; 
each discharges himself of his natural contempt for the stranger; and, 
if he be not impeded by tho very press of folk, all bent on the same 
purpose, you shall have the measure of your doublet taken by fist 
or rod, and, if you be not wary, you shall have your hat staved in. 
All this even if you be accompanied by some person of means or quality 
—let him be count or duke, it shall be to his damage and not to your 
| lithe in a herd, these folk are no respecters of rank; and, 

owever he may disapprove, he must stand aside, look on, and await 
the finish.” 
“Serving-men” seemed to him to come from all classes in the 
community, and to form a class made up of the worst from all: “ needy 
gentlemen, bankrupt merchants, broken-down students, runaway 
soldicrs and sailors, as well as gao!-birds and wastrels who are wont 
to hang about the Exchange and St. Paul's for hire.” Among his 
reminiscences of London occurs a curious description of a City dinner. 
He draws a vitriolic portrait of a fellow-guest :— 

“Ho ‘admired the gold chain round his neck, and then glanced at 
the Nolan’s breast, where tho loss of button were more likely to be 
found. ‘Then he sat bolt upright, took his elbows off the table, shook 


himself a little, gave a chort snort, adjusted his velvet cap, twirled | 








his moustache, made his scent i 
his eyebrows, distended his get wg giiave beshteon oat saat 
° ss ager ee — to left side, as if he were opening 
with a few preliminary flourishes’ ee began 
On his return to Italy the Inquisition turned its evil eye in the direct; 
of “the Nolan.” With extraordinary frankness he prt St 
thoughts, but affirmed his constant devotion to the Roman Catholi 
Church. He had never found difficulty in accepting the doctrine - 
the Mass. The whole universe was, he was sure, “ an eternal transmuta 
tion of the World-Soul, the Divine Word, the ever-present Absolute.” 
Religious mysteries he regarded as means of training “ human eyes 
for the perception of the steep passage from darkness to light.” Heaven 
and Hell were mere goads to keep the ignorant moral. “ God is above 
Good and Evil, but our highest perception of Him is as Good.” The 
individualizetion of the soul “ was for Bruno a fleeting event which 
in the infinite bosom of time, has but the stability and duration ds 
flash.” Asked if he belioved “ Father, Son, and Spirit to be one in 
essence but distinct persons,” he admitted to doubts. “I have 
held and believed,” he said, “ that there is a distinct Godhead in the 
Father, in the Word and in Love, which is the Divine Spirit; and in 
Essence these three are one; but I have never been able to grasp the 
three being really Persons.” As for the Incarnation, “he thought the 
Divine Word was present in the Humanity of Christ.” He offered 
his “ submission,” whatever that may mean, to the Holy Office, but 
refused to “retract.” He did not undervalue himself or his work, 
He was a lover of truth rather than a man of much religious feeling, 
“T have fought; it is much. . . . Victory lies in the hands of Fato,.” 
he said, and for this “ fight” the Roman Church burned him. : 
In theso days the story seems almost incrodible. Why did they 
do it? Bruno had no sort of political importance. The spirit of 
persecution visits the world at intervals, and he is a bold man who 
0 say to-day that, oven among the civilized, it will never come 
ack, 





WAR LETTERS OF A DRAMATIST.* 

Ir takes many years for a dramatist to be known by name, even though 
audiences may be familiar with his work. It is very possible, therefore, 
that the gencral public knew nothing of Harold Chapin. A number 
of his plays have been seen in London and the provinces. Harold 
Chapin, though American by birth, lived nearly all his life in England, 
and his writing is essentially English. He was trained to the stage, 
and proved an adept in the difficult art of “ producing” plays. When he 
joined the Army in September, 1914, at the age of twenty-six, he had 
already written sixteen plays, and though his work was unequal it had 
the qualities of originality and imagination in such a degrce that he 
was recognized by dramatic critics and experts as a notable dramatist, 
and one whose work would always command serious attention. 

Though in the heyday of youth and success, Harold Chapin never 
hesitated wher the call for men came in the late summer of 191i. 
As Mr. Sidney Dark tells us, from that moment “he could only 
think of the war and of England's share in it. He could not act. 
‘It seemed so silly,’ he said. He could not write.” Ckapin joined 
the R.A.M.C. as a private on September 2nd, and was killed at Loos 
a year later. 

His letters show a very attractive personality—full of vitality and the 
eagerness of youth, imaginative, observant, and with a fund of sympa- 
thetic humour. From the moment of joining up Harold Chapin’s whole 
mind became absorbed in his new life and work. He found everything 
intensely interesting, though not necessarily enjoyable, whether cooking, 
cleaning out outhouses, loading wagons, or the routine work of a hospital 
orderly. His imagination was quick to seize on any noteworthy point. 
Thus a field inspection impressed him as “not unlike rehearsing 4 
colossal preduction over a stage extending over Watford, St. Albans, 
and Hatfield (I don’t know how many miles of country), with a cast of 
about eighteen thousand performers, two thousand horses, and innumer- 
able props in the form of tents, wagons, and guns and gun carriages.” 
The journey to France “ was most amusing” :— 

“A Field Ambulance is uncommonly like a circus in more ways than 

one, and though the band have seabed their instruments, it still retains 
its resemblance to one. I was on duty with a party in the hold of the 
ship at the port, sending up the loaded wagons on the cranes on 
Tuesday. The number of clowns running about and pretending to 
work was perhaps excessive, but they did it so funnily that it didn't 
matter.” 
Chapin’s cager nature chafed at what he considered the slowness of 
the people at home in realizing the terrific nature of the struggle before 
them, and over and over again he urges the necessity for more effort. 
Writing from France in May, 1915, he says :— 

“I wish to God England would come into this war and get it over. 
. . . Every man not engaged in supplying food and warmth and order— 
bare necessitice—to those at home ie be directly engaged in supply- 
ing strength toward the ending of the war. If he isn’t doing 60 he 1 
contributing by neglect to that killing and maiming of our men out here 
which he might be preventing. I am not exaggerating an iota. This 
is mere truth which cannot be gainsaid. There can be only one reason 
for not serving: selfishness. And selfishness at this time is not the 
common-sense quality it is in ordinary times, since no man is now looking 
after himself or could look after himself entirely. He is part of the 
crowd which those of its complement who are serving are looking after, 








© Soldier and Dramatict, With Iutroduction by Sidney Dark, Londou: Joba 
Lane, (5s, net.) 
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and he can no more look after himself than any one of the men out here 
can look after himself, but each can help to !vok after the crowd and be 
looked after in return. The Devil of it is that so many have slipped 
into the crowd and are being looked after in retura for nvthing.” 


Incidentally this passage gives a good answer to the arguments of what 
are known as “ intellectual” conscicuiuwnus vb,ecio:a. 

Other writers, unconnected with tho stage, have perhaps given us 
more strikingly dramatic pictures of the war tian Chapin, playwright 
though he was, but his letters abound in passages which prove his 
quick dramatic sense and his keen appreciation of colour and effect— 
the quality which made him so successful as a producer. He writes :— 


“ A man died in one of the wards here of depressed fracture of the 
skulh—Galton watching him. He had the ward to himself (they make 
such a noise) and a mouse came out and ran back and forth under 
the stretcher he was tied to. Galion called me to watch; he was 
quite fascinated. These things almost please one by their very perfection 
of eerincss and horror. Do you understand? They are like the works 
of some gigantic supernatural artist in the grotesque and horrible. . . . 
I shall never fear the picturesque in stage grouping again. Never 
have I seen such perfect grouping as when, after a shell had fallen round 
the corner from here a fortnight ago, three of us rushed round and the 
light of an electric torch lit up a little interior ten foet square, with one 
man sitting —— the far wall, another lying across his feet and a dag 
prone in the foreground, all dead and covered evenly with the dust of 
powdered plaster and masoury brought down by tho explosion! They 
might have been grouped so for forty years—not a particle of dust hung 
in the air, the white light showed them pale whitey brown, like a terra- 
eotta group. That they wore dead seemed right and proper—but 
that they Had ever been alive—beyond all credence. The fact that I had 
seen them ‘mount guard’ was in another department of experience 
altogether and never occurred to ms till some daya aftor.” 

This analysis of a scene of death may strike some readers as heartless ; 
but though he could see things with the detachment of the artist, Chapin 
never lost touch with the hu man side. 

Some of the most poignant letters in the book are those written to 
his little boy, of whom he writes to his wife :— 

“ Try to read him as much of my letters as he will understand. I do 

miss him 60, and [ want him to hear about me all he can se’s we shan’t 
be strangers when we mect next. Rubbish, I know, but still I'm not 
quite joking. He's growing so fast.” 
Indeed, the poignancy of these little notes to his child, their whimsieality, 
their nonsense drawings, their plans for a future which was not to be 
realized, is almost too distressing, only that it is good for us to be made 
to realize what the gallant men of our Army have sacrificed and are 
sacrificing for their country and for us who stay at home. 

We cannct end with a better quotation than the following, which shows 
Chapin’s attitude to the war and all it meant for him :— 

“I made the discovery yesterday that unless I can leave a niee, 

well-finished-off war behind me I don’t want to come home. This, in 
spite of the fact that I am regularly and miserably homesick for at least 
half-an-hour every morning and two hours every evening, and heartily 
fed up with tho war every waking hour in between. Nevertheless, 
when yesterday to the rumour that certain parts of our division which 
have been rather badly knocked about were going home, was added the 
rumour that the rest of the Div. was going too, to continue as a Home 
Service Batt., I found myself absolutely horrified at the idea. To go 
home now and mess about at Hatfield and St. Albans! Or te go home 
even to Vallic and his Mummy is not what I want yet. I want from 
the bottom of my heart to see it out. Of course, the sooner ‘ out’ the 
better, and I'd give my tecth for a week's leave, but I don’t want to 
be away from the work—even my insignificant sharo of it—permanently 
or for long.” 
Chapin did not “ see it out,” but he did his part towards that end, and 
gave his life for it, a life not only of great promise but of cons:derable 
achievement. He was a noble-hearted man—as sensible as he was 
heroic. 








ARCHITECTURAL BYWAYS.* 
Great indeed is the debt that erudition owes to the Cambridge | 
University Press. Without the beneficent intervention of some such | 
public-spirited and disinterested midwife, a whole host of learned books 
would have never a chance of birth into this wicked money-grubbing 
world. The Greek House is of this distinguished company. By no 
possibility can it ever be a popular book ; it is far too specialized and 
technical in its scope and treatment. And, forasmuch as popularity 
and profit commonly go worshipfully hand in hand, the ordinary pub- 
lisher cannot in the nature of things afford to “ bring out” such a protégé, 
congenitally condemned to be a literary wallflower—a sedate, old- | 
maidish Blue Book amongst the flighty yellow-backs. Wherefore, all 
honour to the Cambridge University Press and all other deliberate and | 
joyful producers of Elderly Ugly Daughters! The Greek House, it must | 





be frecly confessed, will appear but a dry and pedantic “ado about | 
nothing,” save to the select few, the earnest students of classical archac- 
ology for whom the book is presumably written. There can be no 
question about the research and scholarship that have gone to its 
making. It is a very monument of erudition, but, as sometimes happens 
with monuments, one’s interest and latent enthusiasm are checked cad 
chilled by the encounter rather than fanned and inflamed. That is a 
common, perhaps a necessary defect of ordinary text-books; but that a 


® (1) The Greek House : its History and Development from the Neolithic Perod to the 
Nelienistic Age. Vy Bertha Carr Rider, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.). Cambridge: at the 
University Press. [103 6d. net.}——(2) Afodel Drawing, Geometrical and ers pective, 
with Architectural Examples, By C, Octavius Wright and W, Arthur Rudd, Same 
publishers, (6s. net.) 


book.cealing with anything so intensely human and domestic as archi- 
tecture should attain the cold, discouraging, scientific aloofness of a 
mathemaiical treatise is surely an achievement—a tour de force to be 
more marvelled at than applauded. Miss Rider describes the wildly 
romantic Palace of Knoesos with the restrained precision that would 
properly prelude an order for linoleum, with about as much enthusiasm 
as would be found in the specification for a motor-garage. Without a 
doubt, there are those who would equip themselves for a rip into 
Paradise with a thermometer, a rain-gauge, and a tapo-measuro—and 
return triumphantly with a bulging note-book, crammed with figures 
and statistics, entirely satisfied that they had made the best possible use 
of their time and opportunities in amassing their “ accurate scientific 
data.” “A typical tomb is No. 30 in Ossi’s account : the mound is hero 
elliptieal, its dimensions being 8°70 x 8:40 x 240 m, the S.E. gallery is 
2°75 m long by ‘65 m wide, while the cell attached is 105m x 131m x 
1:25 m.” Though doubtless veracious enough as far as they go, such pen- 
pictures are scarcely calculated to inflame the imagination or to appre- 
ciably quicken the pulee. However, Miss Rider is doubtless writing for 
fellow-archacologists as learned as herself—for the already converted, to 
whom her unadorned statements of fact will seem more excellent than 
any charm of style. 

Model Drawing, Geometrical and Perspective? is another book that is 
almost militantly abstract and technical. No mere charm of draughts- 
manship is allowed to distract attention from the somewhat arid 
optical verities that it sets out to explain and illustrate. The intricate 
mysteries of perspective are expounded exhaustively and with con- 
viction, whilst diagrams resembling insoluble trigonometry problemas, 
graphically represented in three dimensions, invite the student's respectful 
attention. To all those desirous of truthfully representing such pheno- 
mena as “ Reflections of Hexagons at Plane Surfaces as viewed with tho 
C.U.R. Horizontal” this edifying work can be confidently recommended. 
What is learnt from these abstract exercises is applied in due course to 
actual problems in architectural perspective that yield to the treatment 
as though to magic. After all, the wise dictum of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which aptly appears on the fly-leaf, is the best justification that this 
able book can elaim : “To distinguish between correctness of drawing 
and that part which respecte the imagination, we may say the one 
approaches to the mechanical, and the other to the poetical. To 
encourage a solid and vigorous course of study, it may not be amiss to 
suggest, that perhaps a confidence in the mechanic produces a boldness 
in the poetic.” 





THE ADVENTURES OF THE CHRISTIAN SOUL.* 


| Tas book is based upon an essay on the psychology of religious experi- 


ence which won the Burney Prize at Cambridge in 1908, and is offered 
as “a text-book to men and women who are too busy to study for them- 
selves the voluminous literature upon the subject which has appeared 
during the past fifteen years.” It is, the author thinks, in psychology 
that we may look for the next great struggle between science and religion. 
There are psychologists who regard ail religious experience as merely 
“ unconscious cerebration,”’ and others who declare it to be “ a perverted 
sexualism.”” Mr. Saunders maintains that the apparent enmity between 
religion and psychology is fictitious. There is, he is sure, an “ extra- 
territorial region ” lying beyond the margin of consciousness, a region 
which plain people speak of as the “ back of the mind,” which is tho 
“seat or locus of all divine indwelling.” He seeks to prove what Dean 
Inge in his preface takes as already granted, that “ religion is natural 
to the healthy mind from childhood onwards; that the doctrine of 
conversion is based on genuine psychical changes which are frequently 
observed to take place during adolescence, and that the mystical vision 
is not a morbid hallucination but a normal concomitant in minds which 
belong to a certain type of the devotional and ascetic life.” 

The “Christian Soul” begins its adventures very young. Beforo 
the reason develops there is, Mr. Saunders believes, “a tendency to 
God.” Rather later he considers the child from three to five must bo 
described as “a born visionary.” Apparently Dean Inge thinks that 
the religious tendency of children may be exaggerated. He considers that 
they believe what they are told, and tend to say what they aro expected 
to say about it. We gather that he would not agree with the cynic 
quoted by our author, who said: ‘“ We are born originals and dio 
copies.” The cautious Dean implies that conscious religious life begins 
late. Mr. Saunders, however, cites a good deal of evidence to prove 
his “ visionary’ theory, and brings forward the fact that many men 


| “ 
have declared themselves to have been “ converted at so early an ago 


that they were unable to remember it.” To the plain-minded reader 
such an expression is absurd. All! it means is that they were conscious 


| of a religious life as early as they can remember at all, Mr. Saunders, 


however, admits that conversion properly so called is as a rule an ado- 
lescent phenomenon, “ for this period is marked by changes in the mental 
It is “an emotional phase” 


life as critical as the physical changes.” 
Here, again, statistics aro 


in which “ mind is especially receptive.” 
quoted to prove the commonness of conversion at thirteen and fourteen 
years of age, and our author branches off to explain how completely the 
Christian religion is able to satisfy the aspirations of the very young 
boy or girl whose conversion may be * catastrophic or emotional.” In 
this connexion the reader will find a very unusual opinion very strongly 


© The Adventures of the Christian Soul. By K. T. Saunders. With a Preface bv 
Dean Inge, Cambridge: at the Uulversity Press, (Js. 6d, net.) 
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stated, Children should be encouraged to express religious emotion 
at this age lest for want of expression it should die down. Can this 
counsel be wise? John Bunyan, Mr. Masefield, St. Augustine, and 
some letter-writers in the Brilish Weekly are freely quoted in an analysis 
of the emotional crisis of conversion. The juxtaposition of witnesses is 
somewhat comic. 

There is no doubt at the present day an immense revival of the belief 
in prayer. It is to be seen as much outside as inside the Churches. 
It is, we suppose, the commonest “ adventure of the Christian soul,” 
the only religious experience to which many men and women can con- 
sciously point. Psychology, our author thinks, has not weakened the 
belief of men in prayer, but has rather strengthened and revived it. This 
contention will, he knows, be challenged ; but in his belief “ psychology 
refutes the materialistic view that the brain is the producing organ 
of consciousness,” and proves it to have a merely transmissive function. 
Once get rid of the material explanation, and the Christian doctrine of 
the efficacy of prayer is at least not to be disproved. At every step 
in this interesting book we are, of course, reminded of Professor James's 
Varielies of Religious Experience ; but Professor James was simply 
collecting evidence, and even if he allowed the reader to see the effect 
of that evidence upon his own conviction, he did not, as Mr. Saunders 
does, use it to press a theology. It is the double aim of the work before 
ua which greatly mars its acceptability. Any other than a scientific 
treatment of the intimacies of religious experience is to many minds 
unbearable, and when Mr. Saunders adds emotional religion to his 
intellectual analysis he is bound to wound the taste of certain readers-— 
among whom the present wr!ter must count himself. Yet in accusing 
him of this want of reserve we may be doing him an injustice. His 
book makes a deep intellectual appeal which is rare in writings with 
such a double aim, and it shows a candour in the face of modera 
criticism and displays a width of reading which contrast oddly with 
something we are accustomed to associate with a wilful refusal to 
take the intellectual point of view at all. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.* 

The Allies’ Fairy Book‘ isa sure of a warm welcome, not only for its 
engaging title, but for its dolightful contents. The stories are as well 
chesen for illustrating our various national characteristics as they are 
for taking their readers into some of the most delectable glades of 
fairyland. Tirst comes “ Jack the Giant-Killer,” in the full and cireum- 
stantial! form in which it has been preserved for us by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 
After some examples of Celtic stories we find Mr. S. R. Littlewood’s 
excellent translation of TPerrault’s “Sleeping Beauty.” This also is 
given in full, and so ends, not with the awakening of the Princess, but 
with the appalling, but well-deserved, death of the old ogress Queen. 
Tho Italian story is taken from Straparola, and the Portuguese from Mr. 
Lang's Grey Fairy Book. In these, es also in the Serbian story, animals 
take a prominent part, sometimes as enchanted mortals, and at others as 
“friendly beasts,” like Cesarinos’s lion, wolf, and bear. The Japanese 
animals are of another sort, but also full of interesting and remarkable 
qualities. The Belgian contribution to this anthology gave Mr. Edmund 
Gosse “a great deal of anxiety,” he tells us in his introduction, for it 
was impossible to discover “any fairy-stories peculiar to Belgian 
territory.” He therefore turned to Charles de Costa's romance of 
* Thyl Ulenspiegel,” which “is inspired by a patriotism which was 
never so appropriate as it is to-day." In the episode here given we see 
something of the intense vital energy of the undauntable Flemings, and 
though there is more of allegory than fairy-tale in this “‘ Last Adventure,” 
Mr. Gosse did well to give it a place in his collection. Unfortunately, 
the book went to press in August, just too late to include a Rumanian 
story, but we are promised this in another edition. We must add a 
few lines on Mr. Gossc’s very interesting introduction. In it he discusses 
the ever-fascinating subject of folk-lore, and of the remarkable world- 
wide distribution of practically identical legends and traditions. But, 
after all, would it not be stranger if these stories which hold up a mirror 
to the fundamental events of humanity, “ birth and death, and all 
dark names that be As door and windows bared to some loud seca,” 
were not essentially the same in all countries? Mr. Rackham’s illus- 
trations in colour and black-and-white are as usual in close touch with 
elfland, though not perhaps quite as full of curious detail as are some 
other examples of his art. 

The unnamed author of The Sirand Fairy Bool:* has given us some 
interesting little stories composed of the usual fairy-tale ingredients: 
of lords, ladies, brave princes, fierce beasts, and also of a few less well- 
known details, no doubt derived from the fairy-lore of some of our 
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Allies. They are well written, and if they are grave, perhaps even 
somewhat wistful in tone, there is no lack of adventure in these well- 
printed and plentifully illustrated pages. 

There is a great deal of interesting and useful information conveyed 
in an entertaining manner in A Nurvery Geography’ It begins vory 
simply with descriptions of casily understood things, and goes on to 
teach something of such subjects as geology, climate, and commerce, 
as well as sea depths in anciont and modern times. In the company 
of an obliging Arabian, and seated on his magic carpet, a nursery 
party pay visits to many lands, and their impressions are here recorded 
by one of their number. They also sometimes travelled by acroplane, 
and thus very quickly traversed most of the countries of the world. 
The rapidity of their progress is perhaps a little bewildering, at any 
rate to the grown-up reader, but a nursery audience will see no 
incongruity in going from the Amazon to Holland with only the break 
of a chapter. The illustrations—in colour and black-and-white—are 
amusing and clearly printed, and will be easily understood by the 
children for whom they are intended. 

The Wonder Book of Children of All Nations‘ is another instructive 
volume. It consists of short articles by various writers, who differ 
considerably both in style and in ability. But on the whole the 
work is very well done, and indeed many of the chapters are so intcresting 
that older children than those for whom the picture on the cover scema 
to indicate that the book is meant will find them attractive roading. 
The contents are arranged under such headings as “ Some Friends in 
France,” “A Call upon the Russians,” ‘“ When Jesus was a Boy,” 
“Music Hath Charms,” and “Punishments and Penances.” In 
this last chapter we aro given accounts (but not in great detail) of 
the Chinese “ cangue " and of some of the Indian self-inflicted penances. 
It is interesting to read in the chapter on “* Tho Red Men of the West ” 
that “the copper-coloured natives of the plains . . . were among the 
earliest Canadians to offer their services to King George when the 
Great War broke out,” and to hear that, besides doing valiant service 
in the trenches of Flanders, * they have been of special value in that 
system of reconnaissance and scouting in which the Red Indian 
excels.” Some of the illustrations aro not very clear, and we cannot 
help thinking that it would have been better if they had beea fower 
and more carefully reproduced. 

There is plenty of good, satisfactory nonsense in Patsy in Willow- 
Pat-Land,’ but why should the author have thought it amusing to 
make children laugh at drunken dragons or at a rowdy, tipsy moon ? 
It is a mistake to turn the tragedy of drink into a joke, even if tho 
maudlin creatures are thus more easily put to rout by tho other 
characters in the story. Patsy is a dear little girl, and wo do not like 
to think of her in such surroundings. If the book is read aloud theses 
scenes can be skipped, and the other characters, the rabbit, the lion- 
dog, the Chinese fairy, and all their quaint ways and adventures, oan 
then be enjoyed in comfort. The illustrations are pretty, and thw 
cover with its willow-pattern effect is attractive. 

Hollow Tree Nights and Days® is the third of a series of ‘‘ Hollow 
Tree’’ books. The characters are animals with human characteristics 
and they have many adventures and escapes of various sorts. The 
story of the little bear and the molasses will probably be found the 
most amusing by children, for some of the others are almost too com- 
plicated to make much impression on a nursery audience, while a 
schoolroom reader would be apt to characterize them, all unread, as 
“babyish.” The American author would have been wiser not to put 
foolish reflections on the war into the mouths of his animals, as when 
he makes Mr. Dog remark “ that as far as he could see there was just 
as much sense in that war as there was in the one going on over on the 
other side of the world.” The black-and-white pictures are clever, 
and there is a certain liveliness about the stories that makes them 
readable. 

Old-Not-Too-Bright and Lilywhite? is a pretty little book for quite 
young children, with good jingling rhymes and clearly coloured pictures, 
telling of the absurd and fantastic adventures of an old man and a 
friendly white horse. 

The Rosebud Annual’ is as usual full of merry stories, verses, and 
pictures about nice children and funny animals, with a few fairies 
thrown in for luck. 





Shakespeare and Precious Stones, By George Frederick Kunz, Ph.D., 
Sc.D., A.M. With Illustrations. (J. B. Lippincott Co. 6s. net.) 
Under this attractive title we find an interesting if somewhat matter-of- 
fact account of the Elizabethan attitude of mind towards gems and theit 
settings. ‘The author asserts that “in no period was jewelry worn more 
ornately, or with greater display, we might almost say ostcntation, than 
in the age of Shakespeare”; but as the beauty and good workmanship 
of the setting were considered of more value than the actual stones, 
* ostentation "’ seems an unduly harsh epithet to apply to a taste for 
beautiful ornaments, With a design, perhaps by Holbein, carried out 
by an artist craftsman, the result may well have been worthy of the 
high place accorded to jewellery among the decorative arts at this time. 
Mr. Kunz tells us something of the master jewellers, among whom 
was Nicholas Herrick, the poet's father. Besides the pages more especially 
devoted to precious stones we are given a sketch of contemporary 
history, some romarks on the First Folio and “the Droeshout print.” 
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followed by a list of “ Precious Stones Mentioned in the Plays,” and 
another of those “in tho Poems of Shakespeare,” with detailed 
references. ‘The frontispiece is from the First Folio, and there are some 
other interesting black-and-white illustrations, 


Rhymes for Riper Years, By Harry Graham. Illustrated by Norah 
Brassey. (Mills and Boon, 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a collection of mildly 
amusing verses, the writing of which, says the author, enabled him, 
in the intervals of his training, to “forget the Kaisor and his crimes,” 
end he suggests that the reader may also find “a humble haven” in 
theso pages. There is certainly nothing disquieting here, but the 
manners and fashions of the time just before the war seom now so far 
romoved from us that it requires something of an effort to enjoy a joke 
at the expense of things so fragile and forgotten. Of the illustrations 
we prefer the frontispiece, with ita bored, but still politely attentive 
old lady and gentleman, listening to a reader whose eforts have sent 
one of his audience, at any rate, into a placid doze, 


Stories of Russian Folk Life. By Donald A. Mackenzie. ITlustrated. 
(Blackie and Son, 2s, 6d. net.)—This volume of the “ Story and Legend 
Library ” contains seven short storics of Russian life, both ancient and 
modern, and an introduction in which the author gives us an interesting 
sketch of a few of the most prominent facts of tho geography and history 
of the country. Some of the storics are traditional, and in one we havo 
an exciting and tragic encounter with wolves, while in the last, and in 
some ways the best, there is an account of the actual moment of 
transition for the peasants from eerfdom to liberty, and for the land- 
lords of one set of responsibilities to another. The good sense and 
patience that were shown in this crisis are cloarly brought before us, as 
indeed aro other qualities of heroism and kindness so characteristic 
of the Russian people with whom this book is concerned, 

The Stitchery Annual, Vol. 1V. Edited by Flora Klickmann. (Office 
of the Girl’s Own Paper and Woman's Magazine. 1s. net.)—'This little 
volume contains a great many crochet patterns of various sorts, inter- 
spersed with general advice on necdlework, such as decorative stitches, 
plain sewing, and economical and practical suggestions for using up 
odds and ends of material to advantage. ‘There is a useful chapter on 
“ work for the wounded,” calling attention to an article (sanctioned by 
the Queen) in the Girls Owa Paper and Woman's Magazine, giving 
particulars of tho garmoats now neelel for the wounded. There is also 
a clear account of the construction of a charming doll’s flat out of a 
cardboard hat-box. The editor takes a cheerful view of the pleasure to 
be found in plain needlework, and her brightly written pages will perhaps 
encourage some of the women who find sewing a necessary but not 


exhilarating form of work. 








LITERATURE, 
—@——— 

LEGAL LIFE AND HUMOUR. 

Legal Life and Humour. By Joseph Heighton. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.}—We had often suspected, from tho reports of 
jokes in Court proceedings, that it was the peculiar and special surround- 
ings in which the joke was made that gave it its value. In no other 
way could we account for the “loud laughter” that resulted, for the 
joke itself is often but a poor thing. This suspicion is strengthened 
by Mr. Heighton’s book. There are enough amusing anecdotes and 
passable jokes to make it entertaining to dip into, but there is a dis- 
appointing absence of real humour. Only afew of the efforts of modern 
wits come well out of the test of being read in cold print. One of these 
is Sir Edward Carson’s reply to the Judge who pointed out to him a dis- 
erepancy between the evidence of two witnesses, one a carpenter and 
the other a publican. “ That is so, my Lord. Yet another case of 
difference between Bench and Bar.” More successful were the wits of 
the old days. Baron Bramwell once addressed a jury as follows :— 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, the prisoner at tho Bar is indicted for 
stealing a horse. To this charge he has pleaded guilty, but the learned 
eounsel is convinced this was a mistake. The question, therefore, is 
ene for you, gentlemen, which you will believe. If you should have 
any doubt, pray bear in mind that the prisoner was thero and the 
learned counsel wasn’t.” 

Mr. Heighton also tells some good stories of Lord Ellenborough, one of 
which, though often quoted, is worth recalling as characteristic of 
his rather cruel sarcasm:— 

“There was an occasion when a young barrister, holding his first 
bricf, began: ‘ The unfortunate client for whom it is my privilege to 
appear—my—tord—the unfortunate client for whom I appear. I 
wish to say, my lord, my unfertunate client——’ Leaning forward, 


CURRENT 


voice: ‘You may go on, sir. So far the Court is with you. 


The Scottish and American Bars are disappointing, but the chapter on 
the Irish Bar yields some amusing quips. Judge Morris sentenced 
a man at Cork Assizes for a violent attack on the police. The prisoner 
as he left the dock shouted defiantly: ‘God save Ireland!” “ My 
friend,” said Lord Morris, “ you are just one of those persons who make 
it impossible for God to save Ireland. Remove the prisoner.” Mr 
Heighton also has chapters on “ Humours of the Witness Box,” 
“ Humours of the Jury Box,” & 





LADY LOGIN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 

Lady Login’s Recollections: 1820-1904. By E. Dalhousie Login. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 10s. 6d. nct.)—Lady Login was the wife of Sir 
John Login, of the Indian Medical Service, who at the time of their 
marriage in 1842 was stationed at Lucknow and was physician to the 
King of Oude. When the Punjab was conquered in 1849, Login was 
given charge of the Citadel at Lahore with its treasury, in which the 
Koh-i-noor was the chief prize, and was also appointed Governor to the 
dethroned Maharajah Duleep Singh, then twelve years of age. The 
chief interest of the book lies in the very full account of this unlucky 
Prince, who could never reconcile himself to the loss of his throne and 
was alternately petted by society and disciplined by the India Office. 
Lady Login was appointed by Queen Victoria to be the guardian of an 
Indian Princess, who married a Scottish officer and died young. She 
was at Court one day when the Queen entered “ flying with the eagerness 
of a young girl,” and, waving a telegraph form, “ called out in triumphant 
tones, ‘Lady Login, Lady Login, I am a grandmother’”! It was 
January 27th, 1859, and the telegram announced the birth of the present 
Kaiser, 








SHAKESPEARE’S INDUSTRY. 

Shakespeare's Industry. By Mrs. C. C. Stopes. (G. Bell and Sons, 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Stopes would appear to be a believer in the very 
debatable axiom that genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
In the series of papers collected under the above title she seeks to prove 
“something of the industry of Shakospeare by noting traces of his 
reading in his works.” Obviously Shakespeare must have read 
a good many books, but tho adjective “industrious” is the last 
we should have thought of applying in this connexion. It eeems 
difficult for many people to realize that genius (especially that of 
a Shakespeare) can learn from observation or basty reference more 
than the average human being can acquire from weeks of laborious 
study. Mrs. Stopes’s book, like most books about the great poet, 
is full of controversial matter, but we must note particularly her 
romarkable statement that the fact that boys acted the parts of 
women in Elizabethan drama is probably “the reason why there are 
so few mothers, grandmothers, aunts, or other superfluous women in 


Shakezpeare’s plays.” 


Brought Forward. Py R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (Duckworth 
and Co. 6s.)—This is another volume of of Mr. Cunninghame Graham's 
slight but fascinating sketches—memories of the Argentine or Paraguay, 
of Spain or Morocco, of the Clydeside or of Paris. We need oniy say 
that they are as attractive as ever—especially “ El Tango Argentino” 
—and commend them to his many faithful readers, who will be grieved 
to lcarn from the preface that the author will write no more, 





The Parliament of Man. By Maximilian A. Migge. (C. W. Daniel. 
6s. net.)—This well-meaning book propounds a scheme for organizing 
the universe under a Parliament (in which each Deputy will represent 
a constituency of four million people), a Court, a Secretary, and a 
Terrestrial Chief Constable at a salary of £10,000 a year, who would 
certainly bea very busy man. Mr. Miigge has a good deal of unconscious 
humour. He is of course blind to the fact that Germany, by bringing 
on this war, has undone the good work of the Hague Conferences. 





The Greek Manuscripts in the Old Seraglio at Constantinople. By 
Stephen Gaselee. (Cambridge University Press, 1s. net.)—Mr. Gaseloe 
went to Constantinople at Easter, 1909, to examine the much-vaunted 
Greek MSS. in the Old Seraglio, and soon found that they were of little 
importance and had nothing to do with the Byzantine Palace library. 
But he had the luck to see the counter-revolution excited by Abdul 
Hamid against the Committee, and describes the affair very clearly 
in this pamphlet. 


Who's Whoin America. Vol. IX.,1916-17. Edited by A. N. Marquis. 
(Stanley Paul. 2ls. net.)—This new issue of an invaluable book of 
reference bas increased in bulk and seems also to have been edited 
with still greater care than before. It contains 21,922 biographies— 
among which the President's is no fuller than that of many a humble 
Senator or Professor—and eighty-eight per cent. of the persons included 
are American-born. The analysis of the birthplaces of the 21,922 
eminent ones is interesting; 722 come from the United Kingdom 


and only 388 from Germany, though the “ hyphenates” advertise 
their existence more loudly. 
Insect Enemies. By C. A. Ealand. (Grant Richards. 6. net.)— 


This book describes clearly, with illustrations, the insects that give 


‘ , : : .” | trouble in the orchard, garden, farm, stable, and household, and states 
Lord Ellenborough interrupted the halting counsel in a soft cooing | . : 


the appropriate measures for dealmg with them. The familiar 
“black beetle" is not overlooked, and the author honestly admits that 
it is not easily banished; ‘fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas or 
carbon bisulphide ” is not within the means of the ordinary housewife, 


but powdered borax is commended as an alternative, 


Three Plays by Brieux. (Herbert Jenkins. 5s. net.}—-The English 
public are already familiar with two of the plays in this book, False 
Gods and The Red Robe. The third, Woman on Her Own, @ translation 
by Mrs. Bernard Shaw of La Femme Seule, will be new to most people. 
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We cannot consider it a very successful example of M. Brieux’s work. 
His earnestness and sincerity are, of course, unmistakable and the 
wriling distinguished, but his treatment of his subject is unconvincing. 
The difficulties which Thérése, the principal character, has to face in 
trying to earn a living “ on her own,” and her ultimate failure to do so, 
have no inevitableness about them, but impress ono as having been 
invented and arranged by the writer to “ point a moral and adorn a 
tale.” We cannot help feeling that if only she had been allowed by the 
author to develop naturally, Thérdse, like hundreds of other intelligent 
and enterprising women, would have made life a very successful and 
enjoyable thing. 


Le Blason de la France. Par Maurice Barrés. (Oxford University 
Presa. 1s. net.) —This, the first Henriette Hertz Lecture at the British 
Academy, is a superb piece of French eloquence, in honour of France 
and its traits é¢ternels dans cette guerre et dans les vieilles épopées. 
M. Barrés quotes some of the wonderful letters from the trenches, and 
compares their spirit with that of the old chansons de gesle recounting 
the deeds of Frenchmen a thousand years ago, for France, he says, is 
the oldest nation in Europe, since she was the first to formulate the 
national idea. That astounding phrase from the trench outside Verdun, 
Debout les morts ! had iis parallel at the siege of Ascalon, and the anecdote 
of the priest-pot/u crawling in the face of machine-gun fire to give absolu- 


tion to his dying Lieutenant reminds M. Barres of Guillaume coming . 


to the reseue of his nephew Vivien at the battle of Aliscamps. France 
with her great chivalrous tradition may well feel scorn for an enemy 
who, in default of such traditions, apes the senseless savagery 
of an Attila. 





Huit Mois avec les “ Boches” dans le Luxembourg Belge (Aott, 1914— 
Avril, 1915). Par Paul Torn. (Perrin ot Cie. 3 fr.) —M. Paul Torn’s 
experiences in a little Luxemburg town under German rule will give 
English readers a decidedly new point of view with regard to tho war. 
It is curious to read a book dealing with the events from August, 1914, 
to April, 1915, in which the English forces are hardly mentioned and the 
whole situation is regarded merely as it affects the French. Though this 
standpoint is of course limited and gives no idea of the war as a whole, 
it is yet distinctly refreshing. M. Torn’s experiences are always 
interesting, and evory now and thon exceedingly exciting. Very lively 
is hia account of how a Frenchman, masquerading as an inhabitant 
of Luxemburg, drove about German Colonels in his commandeered car. 





The Reminiscences of the Right Hon. Lord O’Brien. Edited by his | 


Daughter, the Hon. Georgina O’Brien. (E. Arnold. 8s. 6d. net.)— 
The late Lord Chief Justice of Ireland went through stirring times 
when ho was at the Bar, for he was by turns engaged in defending 
Nationalist Members and in prosecuting the Phoenix Park murderers, 
moonlightera, and other disturbers of the peace, such as the Mitchels- 
town and Gweedore rioters of the “eighties.” He was known as 
“ Peter the Packer” for his success in obtaining South of Ireland 
juries who would convict in agrarian cases. His reminiscences are 
pleasantly readable, and show why the Judge, with his humour and 
love of sport, was always popular in Iroland. 


Confessions of a Thug. By Colonel Meadows Taylor. (Oxford 
University Press. 1s. 3d. net.)—This singular story, an excerpt from 
an Indian Newgate Calendar, deserved reprinting in the ‘ World's 
Classics” both for the sake of the distinguished Anglo-Indian who 
wrote it in 1837 and as a record of a horrible scourge from which India 
has long been free. The editor, Mr. C. W. Stewart, says that Bulwer 
Lytton suggested this subject to Meadows Taylor, and that the Thug 
Ameer Ali, who describes his many murders with such gusto, was a 
seal person, employed as an informer by tho Government. 


Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland. By Jon Stefansson. 
(7. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)—This short history of Scandinavia, which 
of course includes Norway, although the title-page omiis it, is a useful 
addition to the “Story of the Nations”’ serics at a moment when Scandi- 
navia's attitude towards the boelligeronis is of increasing importance. 
‘the author, as an Icclander, very properly emphasizes the achievement 
of Iccland—a nation of seventy thousand people—in maintaining a high 
civilization for a thousand years in the far North; there could be no 
better proof of the value of the little peoples to the world. Even ina 
brief sketch like this, the intensely dramatie character of Swoden’'s 
history is manifest. The author is biassed against Russia, but he does not 
conceal the fact that Sweden bad herself to blame for the loss of Finland. 





The Lost Cities of Ceylon. By G. F. Mitton. (J. Murray. 10s. 6d. 
net.)-—Out of India—as well as from Africa— there always comes some- 
thiug new. Most people at any rate will be surprised to learn from this 
well-written book that the remains of the ancient civilization of Ceylon, 
ranging in date from 500 B.c. to 4.D. 1200, are comparable in magnitude 
to the pyramids and temples of Egypt, and that the fragments of sculp- 
ture in the ruined cities of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa are superb 
in their vigour and grace. A glance at Miss Miiton’s excellent photo- 
graphs will show that her enthusiasm is in no wise misplaced. Her 
book is based on the ofiicial reports of the experts who, at @ trifling 
cost, have cleared the jungle from these wonderful old ruins and given 
thom « new loase of life. 
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Philips’ Large-Scale Batile-Front Map of Central Europe. (G. Philip. 
2s. 6d.)—This largo coloured wall-map is designed to show the Allies® 
“iron ring” round the Central Empires on August 27th last, whon 
Rumania came into the war. Since that date another gap in the ring, 
across Northern Epirus, has been stopped by the junction of the Italians 
from Valona and the Allies from Salonika, though a good deal of the 
Dobrudja has been lost. The map is clearly printed and gives much 
information about sea-routes. It will be a useful corrective to the 
small sectional maps in the newspapers, which unconsciously tend 
to make people underestimate the immensity of the Allies’ task, 

A Historical Geography of the British Dependencies. Vol. VIUI., 
India ; Part I., History. By P. E. Roberts. (Clarendon Preas. 6s. 6d.) 
—This is a good short history of the English in India from Elizabeth's 
day to the end of “ John Company ” in 1858. The extremely important 
period between Warren Hastings’s retirement and the Mutiny—a 
period which is unluckily a total blank ia the minds of most English. 
men—has been very well treated by Mr. Roberts, who does justice to 
the rule of Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings, the consolidators of our 
Indian Empire. 


The Hunting Wasps. By J. Henri Fabre. Translated by A. Teixcira 
de Mattos. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.) —Maeterlinck has called 
thelate M. Fabre “ tho insects’ Homer.” The venerable French naturalist 
could indeed make the life-history of an ant, bee, or wasp intensely 
dramatic and thrilling, because he was a most pertinacious observer of 
minute details and because, too, he wrote exceedingly well. One does not 
need to be an entomologist to find this book---the first of a wasp 
trilogy —as readable as a novel. The wasp, it seems, docs not kill its 
prey but paralyses it by a sting, so that the victim lives for many daya, 
for the wasp likes ils meat fresh. 


Dictionary of French and English, English and French. Compiled by 
John Bellows. Revised and Enlarged by bis Son, William Bellows. 
Third Edition. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—This ingenious and excol- 
lent dictionary in its new form has reached a third edition. It is a 
wonderfully accurate litt!e book, and may be commended to the notices 
of our armies in France, 





We have received a copy of The Ca:nbridge Pocket Diary, 1916-1917 
(Cambridge University Press, 1s., 2s., or 2s. Gd.), which covers the 
Academical year which beganin October. Lligivesa great deal of informa- 
tion about tho work of the University and will be of special use to 
Academic people. 


MELROSE, 





ANDREW LIMITED. 





ABBE KLEIN’S New Book 


Hope in Suffering: 


Memories and Reflections. 
By FELIX KLEIN, Author of “Diary of a French Army Chaplain.” 
(From Les dculeurs qui cspérent.) 
Translated by GemMa Baiiry. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 

The Times say : ‘‘ No one can read unkindled such studies in de- 
votion and patriotism, a patriotism which reaches beyond the con- 
fines of our earthly countries, as are contained in *‘ The Death of 
My Friend,’ * Atonement,’ ‘A Letter to Some Children whose 
Father Died for their Country,’ and especially in * The Soldier 
Schoolmaster.’ ” 

The Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘ An intensely human hook: full of 
religious fervour, without cant: plumbing the deeps of grief, yet 
avoiding morbidity. The translation has literary graco and finish.” 


Fifth Edition exhausted before publication. Sixth Edition at Press. 


A Student in Arms. 


By DONALD HANKEY, 
Killed in action, Octover L2ih, 1916. 
Price 5s. net. 


This hook, originally published in May, was an immediate success, 
and had reached a fourth edition before the author's death. Since 
then the demand has increased enormously, and 


the Sixth Edition will be 8,000 copies. 


Orders should be placed with booksellers immediately. 





ANDREW MELROSE, LTD., 
3 Yor Sracer, Covent Gagpen, W.C. 
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Messrs. RIVINGTONS’ EDUCATIONAL LIST 





FRENCH. 


FIRST FRENCH COURSE. 
Ry A. R. Froriax, M.A., Head-Master of the 
Priory School, Shrewsbury. 2s, 6d. 


SECOND FRENCH COURSE. 
The text adapted from “ Tes Mousquetaires.” 
With Questionnaires, Grammar, Exercises, 
Grammatical Section, and Vocabulary. 

By A. R. Fuorntay, M.A, 2s. 6d, 


FRENCH UNSEENS. 
In Two Books, Junior, 1s. 6d. Senior, 1s. 6d. 
Selected by A. R. Fiorian, M.A, 


PASSAGES Sow TRANSLATION 
INTO FREN 
Selected by wy z Frorias, M.A. In Two 
Books. Junior Passages, Is. 64. A Key, 5s.net, 
postage 2d. Senior Passages, 2s. A Key, 
6s, net, postage 2d, 


FLORIAN’S FRENCH GRAMMA- 
TICAL READERS. 

Serics A. : 3 Vols. With Vocabularies, 1#. 6d. each :— 
Le Blocus, par ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
L’Evasion d’Edmond Dantés, 

par ALEXANDRE Dumas, 
L'Homme A lOreille Cassée, 
par EDMOND ABOUT, 
Series B: 3 Vols. Without Vocabularies, 1%. G4. each: 
e with Vocabularies, 2s. each; but the three 
Vols. will be supplied without Vocabularies 
unless otherwise ordered. 
Nouvelles Genevoises, par RODOLPHE TOPFFER. 
le Capitaine Pamphile, par ALEXANDRE Dumas. 
Contes Cholsis, 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH COM- 
POSITION ACCORDING TO THE NEW 
OR DIRECT METROD. 

Ky F. Victor Massarp, Senior French Master 
of Hamilton Academy, N.B. 2s. 6d. 
A Key, 5s. net, postage 2d, 


A FRENCH COMPOSITION BOOK 
ACCORDING TO THE NEW OR DIRECT 
METHOD. 

By the same Author. 2s. 6d. A Key, 5s. net, 
postage 2d. 


MASSARD'S SERIES OF FRENCH 
READERS. According to New or 
Direct Method. 

gv — SERIES. 4 Vols. With separate Vocabs., 
Is. 6d. 

La Mare au Diable, par George Sand ; 

Quatre Contes, par Prosper M4rimée ; 

lettres de Mon Moulin, par Alphonse Daudet ; 

Denx Contes: Pierre et Camille et Croisille, 

par Alfred de Musset. 
6ENIOR SERIES. 4 Vols. No Vocabularies, 2s. 

each. 

Hug-Jargal, par Victor Hugo; 

Pécheur d'Islande, par Plerre Lot! ; 

Colomba, par Prosper Mérimée ; 

Le Roi des Montagnes, par Edmond About. 


A PRIMER OF FRENCH PROSE 
COMROST TION 
Ry J. DUHAMEL, M.&s A., and B. Mrvssex, 
M. és A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
2s. 6d. A French Version, 6s. net, postage 2d. 


FRENCH PROSE ~ ~~. 
FOR MIDDLE FORM 
By J. DvnRAMEL and B. , Teeee $s. 6d. 
A French Version, 6s, net, postage 2d. 


ADVANCED FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 
hy J. DunAMEL, M. @s A. 4s. 64. net. 
A French Version, 6s. net, postage 2d. 


——+— a FRANCAISE PRA- 
move BASSE SUR LA METHODE 


By W. G. Hartos, Litt.D. (Paris). 3s. 6d. 
complete. 
Part I., forming a Complete Flementary 


Grammar, may be had separately, 2s. 6d. 


LE FRANCAIS PAR L’EXEMPLE 
ET LES TEXTES. 
Par ¢. L. ALBERT RBoNNF, French Master at 
Bradford Grammar School. Livre 1., Is: 4d. 
net. Lecons préparatoires de Francais (Pro- 
nonciation, Lecture, Gra munaire, Théime, Version, 
Conversation), a lus des commencants. 
Livre LL, 1s. 4d. net, ivre JIL, ls. 6d. net. 


PASSAGES FOR ADVANCED 
FRENCH PROSE. 
Edited, with Notes, by R. J. Monten, Author 


of “ German Prose Composition.” Ss. 6d, 
SINGLE TERM™M FRENCH 
READERS. 


Six Elementary Books of graduated difficulty. 
Kdited by B. MINsstxn, Book I, 1. net, 
Books l., I11., 1V., V., and V1., Is. each net, 


 RIVINGTONS: 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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GERMAN. 


FIRST BOOK OF GERMAN ORAL 
TEACHING ON THE DIRECT METHOD. 
Written throughout in German. 

By A. R. Fiorian, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN UNSEENS. 
By A. R. Frortayn, M.A, 3s. 
This book consists of 162 extracts from German 
authors, a large number of the passages being taken 
from contemporary writers, 


A PRIMER OF GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. 
By A. A. SomMERVTIIF, M.A., and L. S&S. R. 
Byrne, M.A., Assistant Masters at Eton 
Coliege. 2s. net. 


PRIMARY GERMAN EXSNSSSS. 
By the same Auihors. 28. ne 


A FIRST GERMAN WRITER. 
Containing Grammar and Exercise. 
By the same Authors. Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. 
A German Version, 6s. net, postage 2d. 


GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION 
For ee Middle and Upper Forms of Schools. 
By R. J. Moricn, Editor of Rivingtons’ Modern 
French Series. 4s. 
A German Version, és. net, postage 2d. 


ADVANCED GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR PRACTICE IN UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. 

Edited by A. H. Fox-Stranowars, 2s. 6d. 


EASY READINGS IN GERMAN 
ON FAMILIAR SUBJECTS. 
Consisting of 100 easy Stories, with Exercises 
for re-translation, and Vocabularies. 
By A. R. LECHNER, 2s. 


RIVINGTONS’ DIRECT METHOD 
EASY GERMAN TEXTS. 
Edited by D. L, Savory, M.A., Professor of 
French Language and Romance Philology at 
Beliast University. 1s. 6d. each. 


Germelshausen. |Die Errettung Fatmes_ 
By Frieprich GEr- By WILHELM HAocrr. 
STAECKER. Geleite die drauszen sind ! 

By ZEDELIUS, 

Die 14 Nothelfer. Der Stadt pfeifer. 

By W. H. Rimgat, | By W. H. Rreat, 


RIVINGTONS’ DIRECT METHOD 
ELEMENTARY GERMAN TEXTS. 
Edited by Professor D. L. Savory, M.A. 
Is, 6d. each. 

The first three volumes have a Vocabulary in 
each, and also contain illustrations supplying 
material for conversational practice. 

Das Gespensterschiff. Der Dachs auf Lichtmess. 

By WirLeeLtm Havre. By W. H. Rieey, 
Die Geschichte des jungen ' John Wells. 

Herrn Anton. | By Frieprich Ger- 

By HEINRICH SRIDEL, | STABCKER. 

Krambambul !. Johonnissegen. 

Ry MaRIE VON EBNER-; By ERNSt MUFLLEN 

ESCHEN BACH, Bac. 


THE BEGINNERS’ MODERN 
GERMAN TEXTS. With Vocabularies. 
General Editor, R. J. Moricu, Each Vol., 
Od. net. 

Deutsches Allerlel. 

Selections from Hebel’s|,,; 

Schatzkastlein. Leichte Legestiicke. 
Ulysses und der Kyklop 
Lustige Geschichten, | (&. BF. BECKER), 


ELEMENTARY MODERN GER- 
MAN TEXTS. With Notes and Vocabularies. 
General Editor, R. J. Mortcu. Each Vol., is. 


Erzahlungen aus der 
rémischen Geschichte. 


net. 
Fritz auf dem Lande Der RBesuch im Carcer 


(ARNOLD), (ECKSTEIN). 
Weihnactten bel Lebe- © Episodes from Andreas 

recht Hihnchen Hofer 

(SEIDEL). (Orro Horréayy). 


Die Wandelnde Glocke, ; 
from Der Lahrer Hin-! °* This Volume has no 
kende Bote (FISCHER). 1 CORE 


LATIN. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 
For the Middle Forms of Schools. 
By M. A. Nortn, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton College, and the Rev. A. E. HIm.arp, 
D.D., High Master of St. Paul's School. 3s. 6d 
A Key, 6s. net, postage 2d. 


ADDITIONAL LATIN EXERCISES. 
By the Rev. A. E. Hu.arp, D.D., and C, G. 
Borrine, M.A. 2s. 6d. A Key, 4s. net, 

postage 2d. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN PROSE 
Sxeqeess. 
Ky the Rev, A. F. Tiutnarp, D.D., and C. G. 
hoTTine, ua ws. 6d. A Key, 3s. 6d. net, 
postage 2d. 
EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. 
With Notes and Vocabularies, 
Ky KE. DD. MANSFIELD, M.A. 23. Od. net. 
A Key, 3s. net, postage 2, 


HISTORY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
THE BRITIGH EMPIRE. 
By Arktuur D. Innes. In Four Vols. 6«. each 
net. Vol. I., Before the English pm, to 1485. 
Vol. TI, 1485-1688. Vol. Ill, 1689-1802. 
Vol. IV., 1802-10914, 
A Library Edition. 10s. 6d. net each volume. 
A SKETCH OF GENERAL POLITI- 
CAL HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES. By Anruvr D. Ives. 
One Vol., 3s. 6d. Or Two Parts, 2s. each. 


ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. A Historical Survey 
of Commerce and industry. 

By ARTHUR D. Iyngs. Ss. net. 


BRITISH HISTORY. From the 
Eartiest Times to the Present Day. 
With a History of the Overseas Dominions. 
By L. Ceci, Swrre, M.A., Modern History 
Master at St. Paul's School, assisted by R. L. 
Giveex, M.A., Master at Colet Court, and F. W. 
BEWSHSER, B.A., Master at St. Paul's School. 


One Vol Or Ay Periods : im? as ta 
red int” 1485, 2s. 6d.; Period II, 1485 to 
1914 6d. 


A SHORT BRITISH HISTORY. 
Ry W. 8. Ropmrsox, M.A., Author of “ An 
lilustrated History of England.” 

One Vol., 2s. 6d. Orin Two Periods: Period T., 
To Elizabeth, 1603, ls. 4d.; Period Ii, lo 
George V., ls. 4d, 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
For the Lower Forms of Schools, 
By CYRIL RLaNnsome. Small feap. &vo. 
ls. Od. 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND. 

A History for Junior Forms. 

By W. 8. Roprysoy, M.A. In Pour Parte or hwo 
Vols. Part 1., From Early Times to 1272. us. ; 
Part Il, 1272 to 1603, 2s, Parts I and il. in 
One Volume, 3s. 6d. ‘Part Til., 1603 to 17&% 
2s.; Part 1V. 1760 to 1910, 2. Gd. Parts 
U1. and IV. in One Volume, 4s. 


A CLASS BOOK OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 
Yor the use of Middle and Upper Forms of 
Schools. By ARTHUR Hassall, M.A 
One Vol, 3s. 6d. Or Two arts: Tart 1, 
440-1603, 2s.; Part IL, 1603-1910, 2s, 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By ‘(yam Rawsomer, M.A. 
One Vol., 7s. 6d. Or Two Periods: Period T 
to Elizabeth, 1603, 4s.; Period IL, to Edva 
VIL, 1910, 4. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
By H. F. Pevpam, M.A., late President of 
Trinity College, Oxiord. G, 


A HISTORY OF ROME, 
For Upper Forms of Schools. 
By J. L. Myaes. M.A, F.S.A., Wykeham Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the Universi ty of 
Oxford. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. 
Tor the use of Middle Forms of Schools. 
By W. 8. Roppoysox, M.A. 3s, 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE. 
For the use of Middle Forms of Schools. 
By W. 8. Roprysoy, &. 


| NOTES ON BRITISH HISTORY. 
By Wi114M Epwarps, M.A., Head-Master of 
the Middiesbrough High School, 

Part 1., to 1485, 2s. net; Part IT, 1485-1680, 
2s. net; Part IIL, 1660-1783, 2a. wet, Part 
IV., 1783-1001, 4s. Gd. met. 


Parts 1.-IV., in One Vol., 103. 6d. net, 


JUNIOR BRITISH HISTORY 
NOTES. Hy the same Author. 


Part BO. 65 to A.D. 1485, Is. net; 
Part II., "1485 to 1660, Is. net; Part nt, oe) 
to 1783. is. net; Part 1V., 1783 to L001, 2s. net. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HiIS- 
TORY. & Vols. 6s. 6d. each net. 
=, Dark Ages 476-| The Ascendancy of 
France, 1598-1715. 


The “Emp! re and the The Balance of Power, 





Papacy, 018-1273. 1715-1789. 

The Close of the Middle Revolutionary Europe 
Ages, ) 273-1404 1789-1815, 

Frrope in the 16th Modern Europe, 1815 
Century, 14¥4-lo05. | isyy. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S AUTUMN LIST 


PORTRAIT OF LORD KITCHENER. By Cxrarrxs Horsrart, 1899 Facsimile reproduction on Antique 
Paper, in two sizes: (1) 19} x 154 on paper 25 x 20, 188. 6d. net. Handsome Gilt frame, in exact Facsimile of the original 
price 25s. net. (2) 12 x 9 on paper 20 x 15, 5a. net. : 

Friends of Lord Kitchener have pronounced the original the most faithful likeness ever made, and the reproduction is so 
fine as to be almost indistinguishable from the original. 

MODERN PAINTING: Its Tendency and Meaning. By Wiarp Huytincton Waicnt. With 


4 Colour Plates and 22 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES FROHMAN : Manager and Man. By Isaac F. Marcosson and Danret Fronman. With an 


Appreciation by Sir J. M. Barrrz. Many Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
NEW CARTOONS. By Cuarres Dana Gisson. Royal 4to. 128. 6d. net. 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. By Anartote France. Translated by ALrrep ALLINSON. With 16 Illustrations 
in Colour by Micuet Sevier. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


MY Lire AND WORK. By Epmunp Know tes Musprartt, LL.D., F.C.S., &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8yo, 
78. 





- net. 


PICTURES OF RUINED BELGIUM. Seventy-two Pen-and-Ink Sketches drawn on the spot by Lovurs 


oe Text by Greorces VerpAvainr, founded on the oficial reports. In French and English. Crown 4to. 
8. . net. 

BENIGHTED MEXICO. By Ranpotrn Wettrorp Smira. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

PLAYS OF THE NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL. By Turoporn Dretser. Large 


crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. By Samver Perrys, Junr. With numerous Illustrations by M. 


Watson-Wittiams. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. (Fifth Edition.) 


SOLDIER AND DRAMATIST. Being the Letters of Harold Chapin, American Citizen, 
who died for England at Loos on September 26th, 1915. With an Introduction by Simney Darx. Two 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. not. 

RETROGRESSION AND OTHER POEMS. By Wriumm Watson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

GOOD COMPANY. Some Personal Recollections ef Swinburne, Lord Roberts, Watts-Dunton, Oscar Wilde, 
Edward Whymper, 8. J. Stone, and Stephen Phillips. By Courson Kernanan. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 

UTINAM: A Glimmering of Goddesses. By Wittiam Arxwaricut. With Coloured Illustrations by 
Gtyn Pmtrot, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


NEW BELGIAN POEMS: Les Trois Rois et Autres Poémes. Py Emme Cammarrts. English 


translation by Tira Branp Cammarrts. With a Portrait of the Author by H. G. Riviere. (Exhibited in Royal Academy, 
1916.) Crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

AN EVENING IN MY LIBRARY AMONG THE ENGLISH POETS. By the Hon. Srernen 
Coteriper. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

FROM THE HEART OF THE VELD. By Maperrye Atston. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

CHRIST IN HADES. By Sterven Pours. With an Introduction by C. Lewis Huinp. 


End Papers and Cover Design by Sterra Lanapate. Medium 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

OUR HOSPITAL ABC. Pictures in Colour by Joyce Dennys. Verses by Hamppen Gorpon and M. (0. 
Tinpatyt. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE MAGIC OF MALAYA. By Corarenr Woopviite Harrison (Malay Civil Service). Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

PENCRAFT. A Plea for the Older Ways. By Witt1am Watson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

STARS AND FISHES. Poems by Georce Rosrrevor. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

A HIGHLAND REGIMENT. Poems by Lieut. E. A. Mackrytosn, M.C. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. not. 

LITTLE BCY OUT OF THE WOOD, and ether Dream Plays. By Katuteen Conyyonam 


Greene. Small 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 


Illustrations, 





FICTION. 6s. 


THE WONDERFUL YEAR By W. J. Looxe THE SHADOW RIDERS By Isazser Paterson 





THE BIGAMIST By F. E. Mats Youne: STRUCK BY LIGHTNING By Burron Kurz 
AFRAID By Smwney DakkK | FRE MAN OF PROMISE 

THE BANCING HOURS By Harotp Onitson By W. Huntrxeton Wricnt 
THE HONEST LAWYER By G. V. McFapven | WINDY McPHERSON’S SON 

THE BATHING-MAN By Acres GWYNNE By SHerwoop ANDERSON 
THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY CLOSED LIPS By Grorcs Vani 

By Watson & Rees GIDDY MRS, GOODYER 
JIMMY'S WIFE By Jessre Crampton | By Mrs. Horace TREMLETT 
THE REDEMPTION OF GRACE MILROY | HOUSE-ROOM By Ipa Witp 
By Cartton Dawe A LITTLE WORLD APART 
THE GAY LIFE By Kesite Howarp | By GroraE STEVENSON 


WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO MARIA. By Mrs. Joun Lane. With Illustrations by A. H. Fisn. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NOVELS AND OTHER POPULAR VOLUMES AT 1s. NET 








CHIN MUSIC: Diaiogues of To-day | CANADA CHAPS By J. G. Sum 
By Kepie Howarp 
COW AND MILK BOOK | RUSSIAN CHAPS By M. C. Leruprives 
By the Hon. Mrs. Lionen Guest. (Paper Boards.) (Uniform with “ Kitchener Chaps ” and “ Joffre Chaps.”’) 
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